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PREFACE. 



If there are studies of the past which are purely retro- 
spective and are only interesting to the learned, there are 
others which possess all the importance and reality of 
contemporary history: they «(pxplain the present by its 
origin, and aflFord the reader the only point of view whence 
he can judge soberly of facts being done in his sight, or 
on the point of accomplishment. The situation of Austria, 
the part she plays in European politics, and the future she 
is preparing for herself, above all, require this illumina<- 
tion. Her history is the least known of all, for the 
Jesuits, as masters of the country, subtilely and boldly 
falsified it. Hormayr, director of the Viennese archives 
during twenty-five years, calls the works hitherto pub- 
lished on this matter ^^ books written to order," and 
'^ready-made fables." Falsehood rules on the banks of 
the Danube; princes who governed by cunning and brute 
force were desirous of deceiving future generations. They 



printed fraudulent documents, intended for the pur- 
poses of deception ; no historian was allowed to obtain u 
sight of the real documents, and the archives were sealed 
up like a tomb. " The impostures put forth for the last 
three centuries," says the same writer, " have become 
unchangeable, like fossil hones. The multitude knows 
nothing else, and is astounded, even indignant, if any 
attempt is made to rectify errors that have now grown 
old: it seems as if truth were being altered and events 
denaturalised throuj,'li a mania for innovation and a blind 
and hostile obstinacy." And, further on, he compares 
the official annals of Austria to a manufacture of base 



If any one had attempted to throw light on this volun- 
tary darkness and dissipate these systematic errors, the 
implacable censorship, which oppressed thought in Aus- 
tria, would have neutralised the scheme from the outset. 

Besides, no one paid any attention, or if so, very ahgbt, 
to this mysterious kingdom ; the passion for history which 
distinguishes our century was not yet working on the 
minds. Schiller's work devoted to the Thirty Years' 
War, in 1791, was the first to attract attention to 
Austria, and the drama of Wallenstein soon increased 
tlie curiosity which this narrative had aroused. *'Tlie 
History of llie House of Austria," by William Cox 
(1807), satisfied it to a certain extent, but the French 
could only read in their own language iragmentary and 
insuflicient works, like the " Histoire des Revolutions de 
Hongrie"and the " M^moires ilii Comte Niklosi." Not 
only had the authors of these works been deprived of 
ilii; use of thow articles of conviction which the Austrian 




government hid from public ken, but they do not eeem 
U) ine to have made the best use of the mutter already 
printed. They did not read, fur instance, a very im- 
portant work by Cardinal Carafiii, Apostolic nuncio in 
Germany during the reifin of Ferdinand II., or else did 
not derive sufBcient benefit from it. This enormous 
volume, entitled " Gcrmania sacra res Restaurata,"* con- 
tains a multitude of precious revelations on the Austrian 
pobcy. To five hundred and ninety-three pages of text 
are added two hundred and fifty pages of letters, decrees, 
reports, and other official documents. We find there a 
perfect narrative of atrocious facts and violent and terrible 
measures practised, which ought to have thrown light on 
the real character of the struggle and tiie object the em- 
peror pureued. I open it at hazard, and this passage 
catclies my eye (it relates to an order concerning the 
schismatics in the hereditary estates): 

" l"he monarch also declared, that in lieu of a judge or 
provost, there must be established in Carniola, Styria, 
and Carinthia a military chief, to act summarily against 
the preachers who might be seized, in consideration that 
they had been repeatedly warned : they ought to be hung 
to the nearest tree without any delay, as seditious men, 
spies, and criminals, and their obstinate perversity thus 
immediately chastised by the cord. Vigorous decrees of 
this nature gradually produced the result that in the three 
provinces not a single man tainted with heresy could be 
found, unless he had come clandestinely from Hungary, 
and this is the reason why the inhabitants were inter- 
dicted from any relations with the Hungarians." (P. 332.) 
• Frunkforf, 1B41. 



While congr&tulatiag himsell" on the rigour employ 
against the schismalica, the nuncio conceals nothing, 
describes the most odious scenes with imperturbable 
plicity. 

But the information derived from the Vienna archive* 
poEsesiea far greater importance: Leopold Ranke had «' 
certain number of documents imparted to him, which h^ 
employed in his " History of Germany during the Refor* 
mation." No man, however, has rendered eo many bbt* 
vices in tltia respect as Baron Hormayr. Appointed, ioi 
1803, director of the state and domestic archives of thfl 
HabsburgB, he occupied this post for twenty-five year%. 
when he had every conceivable opportimity to study th#' 
real history of hia country. He was a. man of insatiabls 
curiosity and unremitting activity; a prodigious memory 
seconded his efforts, and cut on granite, if we may be 
pardoned the expression, tlie facts and dates he picl 
up. Nature had so favoured him in this respect, that 
father, having formed a collection of nine thousand poi 
traits, Joseph Hormayr could mention one after iheother^, 
without the alightcst error, the names of all the personii 
He knew by heart a hundred dramas, and ten or twelve 
thousand veraes in different languages; he could repeat 
the three first books of the ^neid in the natural order of 
the composition, and then recite them again backwards. 

In 1828, King Louis of Bavaria proposed to him to 
quit Austria, and come and reside in his capital. The 
laborious archteologist, whom the court had dissatiafisdj 
crossed the frontier, but not without booty, for he 

f as tpolia opinui, a multitude of notes and preciouff 

nments copied from the originals. A portion of these 
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documents was printed in the Historic Annual (Taschcn- 

buch fiir Vaterlandische Geschichte), whicli he brought 
out for forty-four years. Others saw light in his " Ano- 
inonen," four volumes published at Jena from 1845 to 
1847 ; in the " Life-Pictures of the War of Liberation," 
in three octavo volumes; and in the fragment entitled 
" Francis and Metternich," which appeared after the 
author's death. His " History of Vienna," his " Atistrian 
Plutarch" (in twenty volumes), his " Historic Archives 
(1810-1823)," his « History of the Tyrol," and his " Ge- 
neral History of Modern Times," complete the long list 
of hia works. His immense researches, the sagacity of 
his mind, and hia astonishing knowledge of men and 
things, render it impossible to write a history of Austria, 
or even of Germany, without consulting him. Unfortu- 
nately, he has employed a style so capricious, wild, and 
tortuous, that it requires whole hours to understand and 
analyse a few pages of his books. It is a torrent of 
science which pours forth &om the depths of the past: 
any one who has not read him cannot imagine such an 
intemperance of memory, such an absolute want of me- 
thod, and tumult of ideas. Each wave, however, brings 
with it its spangle of gold, which must be picked up by 
struggling against the impetuosity and disorder of the 
wat«rs. 

During the years 1823 and 1824 it was thought ad- 
visable to clear the Vienna archives, and a mass of papers, 
considered insignificant or useless, was sold by the pound. 
But they contained several valuable documents; archieolo- 
giata discovered this, bought them from the original pur- 
chasers, and thus authentic documents have spread a 



moat mournful light ov&r the history of the Austrian 
government. 

Doctor Vehse, Archivist of the kingdom of Saxony, in 
his enormous work on all the Austrian couits, and even 
the mediated princes, has collected a muhitude of scat- 
tered documents, with a judicious, liberal, and enhgiitened 
spirit, which imparts great importance to his publication. 
He says himself that he despises style, the art of composi- 
tion and writing; but he has, here and there, excellent 
inspiratjons. The curiosity he excites also helps us to 
forget his negligences of style. 

Lastly, some panegyrists of the imperial liouse, like 
Ilurter, have made us precious and sinister revelations. 
Fearful that documents of evil character might be given 
to publicity, without commentary or with hostile glosses, 
these clumsy friends have themselves printed them, adding 
reflections which they believe peremptory, but which pos- 
sess no value. I have employed the pieces of conviction, 
and \eit the mercenary advocates their subterfuges and 
sophisms. 

Such are the various sources i'rom which I have drawn. 
They have supplied me with a really secret history of the 
Austrian government, its disloyal ambition, its pernicious 
schemes and hypocritical violence. My book docs not 
contain a sentence, or even part of a sentence, which is 
not supported by a proof. The Viennese cabinet knows 
this well, for, as its scribes could not refute me, it chose 
the clumsy expedient of interdicting my work ihrougli 
the entire monarchy, proving by this stupid manoeuvre 
the exactneas of my information 'and the fidelity of my 



In his last volume of the histnry of Fnincc (" Richelieu 
et !a Fronde"), M. Michelet attributes to Hormayr the 
explanation of the system invented by the Jesuits to con- 
vert and subjugate Austria; and he mentions my articles 
in the Siicle, published in 1856, aa extracts from an 
annual brought out twenty yeare previously. Now, thU 
annual only contains an irregular notice of the martyrdom 
of the forty-seven Bohemian nobles at Prague. I it was 
who, by a synthetical and analytical work, reproduced 
the policy of the monks of St. Ignatius. As, however, 
M. Michelet is now convinced, and proposes to do me 
justice in his coming volume, I will not dwell any further 
on this question. 

The book I offer to the public displays the origin of the 
Austrian aystem, the manner in which it waa constituted, 
and in which it has acted since Ferdinand II. Many of 
my readers will be astonished to find how it plunges its 
roots into the past, as well as to learn that it has gone on 
to the present day without the slightest modification. The 
infamoua regime agaJnat which Italy contends, was not 
invented for her, nor is it at all pecitli:ir to her. AU the 
Austrian provinces have been successively or simulta- 
neously treated with the same blood-thirsty hypocrisy, 
or implacable stupidity. The archives of history offer 
nothing to resemble It; the madness of the Roman 
emperors pales before that of the Habsburgs. 

More than once the author shuddered in writing these 
mournful pages; assuredly it would be more pleasant to 
describe noble actions and paint magnanimous characters. 
Tacitus, I believe, expressed a similar regret; but in 
examining the annals of humanity golden threads are 



rarely found. Oh, severe and terrible Muse of Historj, 
thou who earnest the thoughts through ruins and tombs, 
who speakcst less of virtues tlian crimes, of wisdom than 
of furious passions, of happiness than of calamities, of 
clairvoyance than of illusions and madness, long have 
I wandered round thy tribunal without feeling any desire 
to approach it ! I recounted the vicissitudes experienced 
by the fine arte and literature, while examining at a dis- 
tance, as from the summit of a tranquil rock, the tumultuous 
course of events and the storms that spread desolation 
over the plains. But the time for pleasant dreams, for 
calm studies and contemplation, has passed away. A 
gloomy age, an age of crises and pain, has commenced for 
the peoples; all the winds bring to us the soughing of an 
approaching tempest. I descend in my turn into the 
sinister regions, and, like the Florentine poet, commune 
with the Inferno. Austria is, even more than Riissia, the 
head-quarters of despotism, a funereal gaol, where entire 
nations are put to the torture, where brute force violates 
all laws in the name of justice, profanes all religious 
maxims in the name of piety, and abjures all human 
sentiments in the name of clemency. Tliore reigns a dis- 
simulation as unlimited as it is piiiless. I have repro- 
duced facts in a simple and severe style. I have abstained 
from declamation, and almost from reflections, because 
the new documents I have employed possess a tenible 
eloquence which annuls all the resources of human art, 
and drowns, like incessant thunder, the voice of the 
narrBtor. 

Paria, Mnj 15, IH59. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BMPEfiOB FEEDIKAND INAUGUBATES THE POLICY OP AUSTEU. 

One of the principal motives Austrian politicians put 
forth in order to justify the prodigious concessions made 
to the clergy of their country and to the court of Rome, is 
the long and unshaken fidelity of the Habsburgs to the 
Catholic religion. Their history, we are told, pledges 
them to this conduct. Did not their piety lay them 
prostrate before the Holy See, the traditions of their 
family and their respect for their ancestors would impress 
on them this humble attitude as a duty. The young 
emperor follows the traces of Rudolph of Habsburg, of 
Charles V., and, above all, of Ferdinand II. The decrees 
by which the last-named prince inaugurated his obstinate 
contest with the Reformation bear the greatest possible 
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similitude to certain articles of the Concordat. Only one 
Austrian monarch was unwilling to endure the domina- 
tion of Rome : hence the memory, even the name, of 
Joseph n. must be consecrated to oblivion. 

Shall we never see royal famihea abandon the absurd 
principle which generally causes their fall ? They seek their 
inspiration in the tombs of their ancestors, when they 
ought to look around them, consult the wants, opinions, 
and hopes of the peoples, judge the present, and try to 
pierce the semi-obscurity from which the future looms out. 
Ever the old system of cadaverous immobihty ! ever the 
sepulchral song beneath a sky full of light, in the presence 
of exuberant life, in the centre of imboimded aspirations ! 
What weariness of spirit! 

But as the past history of the imperial dynasty is in- 
voked, in order to spread over Austria the winding-sheet 
of the middle ages, the gravestone of reaction, and to 
whisper to it, Sleep an eternal sleep — let us survey this 
past in the depths of history; let us see by what means the 
HabsburgH Buatained and restored Catholicism in their 
hereditary estates, and those by which they attempted to 
re-estabiish it throughout Germany. The Reign of Terror, 
about which so much has been said, the popular reprisals 
and vengeance, which have been so objurgated, were 
merely an idyl, a pastoral, when compared with the oppres- 
sions of Ferdinand II, There would bo also a great deal 
to say about Charles V., that man of unboimded ambition, 
that heartless bigot and insatiable glutton, who in the 
Netherlands alone condemned thirty thousand Reformers 
to punishment, and baried Protestant women alive. Ue 

I, indeed, the worthy father of Philip II. But we will 
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ccunmence with the real founder of the Austrian policy. 
Several writers — as Hormayr, Ranke, Vehse, Hurter, 
Silberty Westenrieder — ^have been recently searching the 
archives of the House of Austria, either to find motives 
for praise, or to throw an impartial light upon its history. 
They have found a multitude of precious details imknown 
to fichiller, and have all brought forward fearful facts. 

As early as 1520, the Keform doctrines had penetrated 
into the Austrian provinces, and Charles Y • employed fire 
and sword against the new teaching. In 1524 he decapi- 
tated, for the crime of heresy, the citizen Gaspard Tauber ; 
in 1526 he burned Balthasar Hubmayer, professor at 
Ingolstadt^ after keeping him in prison for a lengthened 
period. The executions were afterwards multiplied, but 
they had the usual result of producing no efiect. 

In 1541 a Lutheran deputation proceeded to Prague, in 
order to solicit from the Archduke Ferdinand I. the free 
exercise of the Evangelical worship, and a perfect equality 
between the two religions. Among the delegates several 
citizens of Vienna were noticeable. The nobility had 
already fall^ into the habit of sending their sons to study 
at Protestant universities. 

When the treaty of Passau had given the Reformation 
a legal existence, and the peace of Augsburg had con- 
firmed that act of justice, the new doctrines gained ground 
with increased rapidity. On mounting the imperial throne, 
Ferdinand L| who had always displayed a noble im- 
partiality, made no change in his feelings or his conduct. 
He considered it criminal and impolitic to employ violence 
against the Dissidents, or to martyrise and destroy the 
body through a feigned sympathy for the soul. So just 

b2 
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were tis views that be tried to persuade the sovereign 
pontiff, the obstinate Paul IV., into authorising the 
communion in the two elements and the marriage of the 
clergy. He also handed in a formal protest against certain 
conditions of the Council of Trent, which he regarded as 
being too rigorous. Aa examples are always being souglit 
for, Francis Joseph might have followed these glorious 
antecedents, and thus progressed towards the light, in lieu 
of burying himself in darkness. 

The report of a Venetian ambassador, published by 
Ranke, teaches us that nine-tenths of the German popula- 
tion had adopted the new principles at the time when 
Ferdinand I. ascended the throne in 1556, and that in 
ithe Austrian hereditary states tlie majority also belonged 

the Dissenting communion. MichelJ, another Venetian 
■oy, wrote twelve years later: "A system of mutual 
toleration has become customary. Wherever the two 
faiths are mingled, no one cares to inquire whether a 
person is Catholic or Protestant. The same indulgence 
prevails in families; in many houses the parents profess 
one doctrine, the children the other. Brothers hold dif- 
ferent religious opinions. Catholics and Huguenots inter- 
marry. No one complains against il^ or regards it as a 
Ec&ndal." 

Montaigne, who visited Germany during 1589, says, 
rken speaking of Augsburg, " Marriages between Ca- 

lolics and Lutherans frequently take place, and the 
party most desirous undergoes the will of the other. 
There are a thousand such marriages: our host was 

itholic, his wife Lutheran." 

UuumiliaD II., son and succcsaoi of Ferdinand I., 
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played even greater toleration. He granted religious 
liberty to Bohemia and Austria ; "while the nobles, who 
were the leaders of the movement, even obtained the right 
of bringing their preachers to Vienna, and having their 
religious tenets publicly expounded. Maximilian having 
projected a crusade against the Turks, wished to form 
a league with the Persians and the Russians to reconquer 
Hungary, and expel the infidels from Europe. Hoping 
to gain the assistance of the Reformed princes, he in- 
dulged the Lutherans in his own states and throughout 
Germany. In Bavaria, as in Austria, nearly all the 
nobility had adopted the system of free examination. 

The same Maximilian II. having learnt that his son 
Rudolph, who was afterwards emperor, had formed a 
design with some Italians and Spaniards to attack a 
Lutheran church built by the Lord of Roggendorf, mar- 
shal of the province, gave him a buffet, although already 
king of the Romans. The marshal, having been informed 
of the plot, himself revealed it to the emperor, adding, 
"You can imagine, sire, what misfortunes might have 
resulted from so mad an attack; the Spaniards and Italians 
would, probably, have been strangled like pullets, for 
nearly the entire population of Vienna is Lutheran, espe- 
cially in the working classes."* 

Under the Emperor Rudolph, a strange and half insane 
prince, who spent whole months in the Hradschin Palace 
at Prague without receiving a visitor, the anti-Catholic 
doctrines spread with greater facility than ever. The 
lords employed all their influence and authority to con- 
vert the population of the towns and villages. In 1578, 

♦ Gerlacli : Tiirkisches Jahrbucli, p. 326, 
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the 9flinfi year in whicli Ferdinand II. came into the 
world, hia father, the Archduke Charles, imitated the 
cxntnplc of Maximilian 11., by proclaiming liberty of 
conscience throughout Styrin, Carinthia, and Carinola. 
The new opinions -were bo well established that their par- 
tisans made head against the monarch. The Reforma- 
tion gradually became mifltress of the country, and the 
moment when Germany would at length enjoy religious 
unity Beomed at liand. When Ferdinand II. celebrated 
the Eauter festival at Griitz in 1596, lie was, we may say, 
the only [wrson who communicated according to the Ca- 
tholic ritual; for the city contained only three other 
individuals belonging to that confession. In the duchy 
uf Austria tliero were only five noble families that re- 
mained fnithfiil to the old creed; eeven in Carinthia, and 
but one in Styria, the Herberstorfa, which expired In 
1629. .MI the rights of collation to benefices, all the 
important o(ncc3, were in the hands of the innovators. 

Tliia immense aucccsa on the part of the Reformation 
tttturcdiy proved that it went to the heart of the people, 
and W!i8 in harmony with their opinions and tendencies. 
Itonco it ought consistently to have been respected aa the 
oxprceaion of the national thought; but the Jesuits had 
found in Ferdinand II. a docile instrument— one of llioso 
hliiid fanatics whose conscience nothing troubles, whose 
pity nothing moves. They formed the audacious project 
of bringing back Southern Germany to Catholicism, and 
assailing Northern Germany, with th« design of sMbju- 
gating it in its tarn. 

LeA an or[^ui at the age of twelve, the young areh- 
dukn WM placed by his mother under the gusrdiamhip of 
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William y .5 Duke of Bavaria, whose sister she waf . The 
Jesuits always called him the ^^ pious duke/' and, in fact, his 
devotion was so great that he abdicated, like Charles Y^ 
and ended his days in a monastery. He handed over to 
the Jesuits his son Maximilian, and the future emperor of 
Germany; and for five years the disciples of Loyola 
worked upon these minds which had been abandoned to 
them, in their college of Ingolstadt, tempering and sharp- 
ening, with unparalleled care, these two swords of the 
Catholic reaction. Towards the close of 1597 the arch- 
duke uudertook a pilgrimage to our Lady of Loretto, and 
demanded the blessing of Clement VIIL, the same Pope 
who for two years refused to absolve the convert Henri IV., 
and openly blamed the Edict of Nantes. At the feet of 
this ambitious pontiff the young prince took an oath to 
re-establish, at the risk of hb life, the Catholic faith in his 
hereditary states, and,, to the best of his ability, throughout 
Germany. The Jesuits were to second him in carrying 
out this terrible vow. Ferdinand had adopted as his 
maxim, "Sooner a desert than & country peopled by 
heretics." 

A short time after his return, in September, 1598, he 
set to work. He commenced by publishing a decree^ 
certain regulations of which are recalled to memory by 
the compact signed August 18, 1855. This decree en- 
joined on fathers, of families to hear mass in their own 
parish church with all their household, to confess there, 
to communicate according to the Catholic ritual, and to 
fulfil all other Catholic ceremonies. They were strii5tly 
ordered to fast and abstain at the periods decreed by the 
Roman doctrine. They were forbidden, as a grave crime^ 
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to listen to heretic ministers, to work, buy, or sell on 
Sundays or feast days, to read Protestant books, or recite 
or sing satires on the Papacy, Under a penalty of fifty 
ducats, all printed matter containing productions of ttia 
nature must be handed over without delay to the autho- 
rities, who would have them burnt in the public square, 
A general proscription fell on the Lutheran ministers: if 
they did not leave the country, or if they had the audacity 
to return to it, they were threatened with perpetual 
imprisonment. 

The decree also ordered the immediate cloang of all 
heterodox schools : any one desirous of giving his cliildren 
a private tutor must first present him to the curate of the 
town, by whom he would be examined. Any public 
office could only be held after the performance of a 
similar formality. Ferdinand, at the same time, re-esta- 
blished the old brotherhoods and communities, the use of 
processions, and other public ceremonies. No Dissenter 
could claim the right of citizenship, sit in the municipal 
council, or hold an office dependent on the commune. 
The governors and bailiffs would watch over the govern- 
ing bodies, be present at their deliberations, and forbid 
them carrying any measure against the Catholic faith. 

The publication of such a decree was to brave the 
nation, but Ferdinand wished to become the Philip II. of 
Austria. His edict was published everywhere. At some 
places it was even affixed to a gallows expressly put up 
to warn all opponents of the fate which the clemency of 
the archduke reserved for them. 

But an idle promulgation was not considered sufficient, 
and energetic measures were immediately taken to press 
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on the execution of the decree. Squadrons of priests 
and imperial commissioners were formed; they were 
given an escort of three hundred soldiers, Landsknechts 
or Trabants,* and were then let loose on the country. 
These sinister bands arrived unexpectedly at the towns or 
villages^ and their ecclesiastic chief demanded from the 
authorities a nominal list of the population. A species of 
tribunal was then formed either in the church or on the 
market-place; according to the temperature or the size of 
the building, and the soldiers were drawn up around it in 
a semicircle. The terrified peasants were haled or driven 
into the centre, and the imperial converter then held a 
discourse on the principles of the Catholic faith, which 
was assumed to have carried conviction to the hearts of 
all. Each hearer, called by his name, was ordered to 
abjure the heterodox doctrines on the spot. A fine, a 
sentence of exile, or blows, punished any refusal, accord- 
ing to the rank of the person, and the least hesitation 
frequently cost two thousand ducats. Other individuals 
obtained a respite — a month, six weeks, or a longer term 
was granted them; at the. : end of this period they 
were interrogated, and, if they still adhered to their 
belief, they were banished for life, and the tenth part of 
their property confiscated. We need not say that the 
soldiers were quartered on the refractory, and did not 
treat them with extreme indulgence. 

These primary measures were followed by others still 
more rigorous: the Protestant churches were demolished 
by gunpowder, the walls of the Lutheran cemeteries pulled 

♦ Landsknechtawere mercenary troops; Trabants/members of the 
Imperial Guard. 
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down, and the tombstones scattered about. Wliei-cver 
the growth of toleration had allowed Lutherans to be laid 
by the aide of Catholics, the bodies of the heretics which 
polluted the holy soil were exhumed. In the towns 
thousands of volumes, entire libraries, were burned on tlic 
public square. At Gr'atz, the Evangelical minister Simon 
Heuainger and his wife Eva having dared openly to 
maintain the superiority of their doctrine, were ari'eated, 
oast into a dungeon, and strangled during the night. 
Wheels and gallows marked the spot that had been pro- 
faned by a heterodox church.' Schiller, therefore, com- 
mitted a grave mistake in praising the gentleness of the 
archduke, and affirming that this first reactionary move- 
ment was free from any violence. 

The timid Germans allowed themselves to be indoctri- 
nated by threats, the bSton, and the sword, A few 
meetings took place, but the orthodox troops, to theii 
regret doubtless, dispersed them without striking a blow. 

Lest he might provoke too much reaiatance at once, the 
pious despot did not act simultaneously against all his 
provinces. He began in Styria, whence the priests and 
the Landskneclita passed into Carinthia, Corniola, and the 
duchy of Groritz. When the commi^ioners returned from 
their expeditions, and be was satisfied with their serrices, 
he would give them some hundred or some tliouaand 
florins. Among these warlike missionaries, the Bishop 
Martin of Scccau most distinguisliedJiimsclf, and soon ob- 
tained sole management of the undertaking. He possessed 

■ 1 borrow all lliesc iletttiU from n paucgyriat of Ferdiaand II. 
Consnll Qnrtcr -. Gcachichte Kaissr I^rdinands IL nnd Seiner ELteni, 
ToL iv. chap, sisix. This cluiptcr mus to cightj pages. 
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the faculty of preaching a sermon that lasted four hours, 
after which those hearers who had not been properly con- 
vinced or moved were corrected. 

The work of reaction lasted for five years. Nearly all 
the great families quitted a country ravaged by fanaticism, 
and sought a refuge in Bohemia and Hungary, where 
they prepared formidable insurrections. Among the 
fugitives was the celebrated astronomer and mathema- 
tician, Kepler. 

Ferdinand possessed an inflexible will, which the Jesuits 
studied to harden in order to render it a machine for 
murder. Though debauchery had weakened the intellects 
of the Habsburgs, their health did not yet betray the effects 
of their violent libertinism. The archduke was short, 
robust, stout, and sanguine: he had no great fency for the 
other sex, and gave way to no excesses in eating or drink- 
ing. His teachers had inspired him with such veneration 
for the clergy, that he endowed them with some super- 
natural and divine attributes. "Were I to meet a priest 
and an angel at the same moment," he himself said, " I 
would salute the priest first.'^' If a curate, bearing the 
Viaticum, passed near him, Ferdinand would follow him 
on foot through the mud to the house of the sick man, and 
accompany him- back with marks of the most profound 
piety. He accompanied the processions on Corpus Christi 
Day with a bare head, and holding a taper in his hand. 
He always attended two masses on week days, and a sup- 
plementary one on Sunday. No motive would have 
induced him to break his fast or touch prohibited food on 
the days set apart for abstinence. 

The Jesuits exercised an unlimited authority over him: 
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ihey never let him out of siglil, and never did they allow 
him the free exercise of his mind and will. Two brothers 
of the order were invariably stationed in his ante -chamber : 
they had the right to enter his room at any hour, even 
during the night, and impart their counsels to him. He 
of^n went to share their repasts and listen to the pious 
lectures in the refectory. His directors and confessors 
were two Jesuits, Fathers William Lamormain and John 
Weingartner : these pious diplomatists led him by the 
hand, and impregnated him with their wrath or their affec- 
tions. Immovable as a system, as the mysterious powers 
that are called sacerdotal castes, secret tribunals or monastic 
orders — deriving their inspiration from the terrible God of 
Moses and not of the Gospel, pitiless and irresponsible — 
they were already meditating the Thirty Years' War, and 
had only to shake the folds of their gowns in order to let 
loose on Germany those sanguinary furies which produced 
the most cruel of all rehgious conflicts. 

Afler five years of military forays and sermons listened 
to perforce, the subjects of the archduke fell into that 
state of moral prostration invariably produced by a 
victorious reaction. The peoples had conceived hopes, had 
formed plans for the future, and reached the frontier of 
an ideal region which alone harmonised with their wishes. 
While eagerly surveying the promised land from the 
summit of their Mount Horeb, they were suddenly driven 
into gloomy valleys, thrust into sinister gorges, or exposed 
on torrid rocks! An unbounded sorrow preyed upon 
them: what should they do for the future, or what object 
j^ would their cxiatcnco possess? Why should theystniggle 
:t this intellectual death — against the moral annihi- 
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lation which pressed upon them? Indeed, what means 
had they for the struggle? Like cataleptics, they felt, 
saw, heard, and suffered, but remained motionless in their 
grief, and dumb in their despair. 

After having thus enervated and paralysed the popula- 
tion of his hereditary states, Ferdinand was enabled to 
indulge at his leisure in political schemes and ambitious 
projects. The archduchy of Austria, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, the imperial crown, all excited and kept up his 
covetousness. But Rudolph II. was master of these terri- 
tories, and possessed the supreme authority, while his 
brother Matthias was the heir presumptive. Amid the 
gloomy visions that disturbed liis mind, Rudolph seemed 
to see at times, as if through a passing cloud, the beams 
of a higher light; the grand and sovereign doctrine of 
toleration, which will one day be the governing principle 
of civilisation in all matters, illuminated at intervals his 
capricious mind. He did not annoy the innovators to 
any great extent, and allowed their opinions to gain 
ground. The Hungarians obtained from him, in 1606, 
liberty of worship; the inhabitants of Bohemia tore it 
from him by their menaces on the 20th of August, 1609. 
Matthias, who had by his intrigues compelled the cession 
of the Austrian duchy to himself, could only obtain from 
the estates their oath of obedience, after granting them 
the same advantage, and guaranteeing perfect equality 
to all the communions. Hence the progress of affairs 
thwarted Ferdinand's designs, except in those domains 
where he exercised immediate power. But he allowed 
events to move onwards, he mailed himself in obstinacy, 
watched for a favourable opportunity, and implored from 
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i of being one day able to bring back all !l 



Germany to the Catholic altars — at the point of the I 
sworil. 

When Rudolph died, Matthias succeeded him, and the I 
bigot prince was skilful enough to get himself iiomiiiated I 
King of Bohemia, by anticipation. The coronation took J 
place in 1617, with unusual pomp; the estates only asked I 
the confirmation of their piivileges, and the assurance ' 
that Ferdinand would not assume tlie government of the 
country before the decease of the emperor. The archduke 
took the solemn oath; but the Jesuits, who had fohowcd 
liini to Prague, were quite resolved to prevent him keep- 
ing it. They worked underhand on the Catholic party 
and the people. On the road their adept followed they 
erected an emblematic triumphal arch, on which the I 
lion of Bohemia was displayed, chained to the Austrian ' 
escutcheon. They spread a multitude of disquieting re- 
ports; among otliers, asserting that the edict of toleration 
promulgated by Rudolph had no value, as the prince had 
been terrified into granting it. "A new king, a new 
law," they said. Pamphlets, which their accomplices 
distributed, announced the re-establishmont of the Ca- 
tliolic faith in Germany; and Scoppiua, a Lutheran rene- 
gade of most bitter temper and rare impudence, guided 
their pen. What the Jesuits desired was an insurrection, 
a sanguinary contest, which would permit them to aholiali 
all political and religious prerogatives, and cc 
pitiless persecution. Their wish was fulfilled. 

The provocations and raanoeuvres of the Jesuits, to- I 
gethor with the tenacity Ferdinand II. .bad displayed t& I 
forcing hifi own Lutheran subjects to how before Catholic I 
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altars, excited a growing and deep dissatisfaction through 
Bohemia. The menaces of his black-robed councillors 
left them no doubt as to his intentions: hence the first 
i^ark must enkindle a fire. Such was the case : the Re- 
formers living on the domains of the abbeys of Braunau 
and Grab wished to erect new churches, but the edict of 
toleration only granted religious liberty to the citizens 
of imperial towns and the vassals of secular princes; the 
liegemen of the ecclesiastical lords could lay no claim to 
it. The second monastery, moreover, was directly subject 
-to the Archbishop of Prague, and the mitred suzerain 
destroyed the heretic churches. 

Immediately the Lutherans agitated, held meetings, and 
chose representatives to form a committee of deliberation 
and defence. They Bent several of the members to the 
court of Matthias, to submit their observations to him ; 
but the emperor would not listen to the deputation, and 
ordered their assembly to be dispersed. In the belief 
that the governors had taken this measure on their own 
authority, the Utraquist nobles resolved to take ven- 
geance on them. On the 23rd of May, 1618, the depu- 
ties, nearly all armed, and accompanied by a strong 
escort, forced their way into the Hradschin Palace, and 
invaded the Imperial Chancery. At their head was Count 
Matthias of Thum, one of the proscribed refugees, who 
had sought shelter in Bohemia from the persecutions of 
Ferdinand II. The most hated members of the council, 
Martinitz and Slawata, were thrown out of window, after 
a stormy explanation, and were fortunate enough not to 
break their necks, while the registrar, who was thrown 
out after them, had an equally fortunate escape, by iall- 
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ing on a pile of dung, although the drop was sixty feet. 
The Lutheran chiefs liaving thus given some satisfaction 
to their resentment, the Count of Thurn hurried through 
the city, exhorting the people to remain tranquil. Native 
troops occupied the castle, the officials took an oath of 
fidelity to the estates, an executive committee of thirty 
merahers was elected, and Count Thurn nominated gene- 
ral of the forces which were about to he collected. The 
first decree published by the national government ordered 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, those pious intriguers, who 
were justly suspected of having caused all the evil. The 
Thirty Years' War had commenced. 

The first episodes of the war arc well known : the Bohe- 
mians at the outset defeated the troops sent against them, 
and, in their turn, invaded Austria and the states of 
FerdinanJ. Count Thurn twice succeeded in reaching 
the walls of Vienna, hut the first time he only showed 
himself, and the second he did not carry on the siege 
with sufficient resolution, and a defeat of the auxiliary 
army, commanded by Mansfeldt, recalled him to Bo- 
hemia. He might have liberated Austria for ever, but 
knew not how to profit by bis advantages,* The Hussites, 
however, proclaimed the deposition of Ferdinand, and 
elected in liis stead Frederick V., count palatine, a 
young man only remarkable for his vanity and cowardice, 
sloth and incapacity. His veign tasted but one winter; 
for, when his army was beaten under the walls of Prague, 
on November 8, 1620, he got into his carriage and fled, 
without even attempting to defend his capital, which 

• Ttie clearest acnonat of tliia episode wiE be found i: 
Oesciiichle dec Bubmcn. Pragiic : 1774. 
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would have held out, perhaps successfully, for a long 
period, Ferdinand, who had been invested with the im- 
perial purple in the preceding year, was now absolute 
master of Bohemia, and he carried out there, without 
obstacle or remorse, that system of Catholic reaction, 
which had been long introduced in his hereditary states. 
In all cases political oppression followed in the track of 
religious despotism. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE AUSTKIAN SYSTEM APPLIED IN BOHEMIA — THE FORTY-SEVEN 

MAB.TYKS OF PRAGUE. 

For more than three months Ferdinand made no sign, 
took no revenge, and seemed to have forgotten his wrongs 
and his designs. A general amnesty had been published, 
guaranteeing the conquered pardon for their defeat, the 
safety of their property, persons, and honour. A few 
nobles profited by this delay to seek shelter beyond the 
frontier; but the majority suspected no snare. The em- 
peror was waiting till Mansfeldt and his twelve thousand 
men had left Bohemia. Suddenly, on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, 1621, forty-eight eminent persons, belonging to 
the nobility and citizen class, were arrested and cast into 
dungeons. This perjury had been decided on at a meet- 
ing of ecclesiastics, secretly held by the emperor's two 
confessors, four chiefs of the Jesuit order, and the supe- 
riors of several religious orders established in Austria. 
As the emperor evinced some scruples, and asked whether 
he could, without imperiling his salvation, follow the ex- 
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ample of the Duke of Alba, Fatlier Lamormain said to 
Lim, with some irritation: ^^I will take all that on my 
own conscience." The next day the courier, bearing the 
fatal order, started for Bohemia. 

As soon as this perfidious commentary on the amnesty 
arrived at Prague, the governor, Charles of Lichtenstein, 
assembled the imperial commissioners in a hall of the 
Hradschin, hung with black, and garnished with soldiers. 
The prisoners were brought in singly, and their condem- 
nation to death announced to them. Many among them 
were not destined merely to the gibbet or the axe, but a 
more cruel end was reserved for them. Some were to have 
their tongues plucked out first, or the right hand cut off; 
others were to be quartered alive. The sentence declared 
all their property, real and personal, confiscate, which 
sealed the ruin of their families. All heard this odious 
sentence with heroic firmness: not one asked for mercy. 

^^ Tear our bodies into a thousand pieces, trample on 
our entrails," Count Schlick said, ^^but you will find 
nothing we have not clearly and sincerely explained to 
the whole world in our Apology.* We were not actu- 
ated by ambition, we only took up arms at last to defend 
our persecuted religion, our violated constitution, and our 
national independence, which was trampled under foot. 
Frederick was conquered, Ferdinand gained the victory, 
but the result of the war has not improved his cause, or 
rendered that of Bohemia less just. God has delivered 
us into your hands. May His will be accomplished, and 
His name be praised ! " 

* Hanoayr has printed this Apolegj m eodenso in hia Anemcmen, 
ToL ii. 
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This mournful audience lasted from six in the morn- 
ing ^till two in the afternoon. The captive?, nobles and 
citizens, were then led back to their prison. 

The next day, when the Prince of Lichtenstein was 
proceeding to mass, the wives and children of the con- 
demned surrounded hira, and fell at his feet with tearful 
prayers. 

" The only favour I can grant them," the prince said, 
coldly and dryly, " ia to allow them honourable burial." 

And in the very presence of the wretched suppliants, 
he sent one of his servants to announce to the victims that 
their sentence would be executed at sunrise on the day 
after the next, and that each might call in a Jesuit, a 
Capuchin, or a minister of the Augsburg confession, but 
they would not be allowed to communicate with the 
Utraquist pastors. As the majority of them followed the 
principles of John Ziska, this decision was very painful. 
In this way it was desired to make the Elector of Saxony 
believe that no persecution went on against the Lutherans, 
but solely against the Hussites, Without being sent for, 
the Jesuits and Capuchins glided into the prisons and 
tried to convert the Disseutera; but they utterly failed, 
although they promised the condemned men pardon and 
restitution of their property. At nightfall, worn out by 
the opposition, the governor granted admission to the only 
ministers whose consolation the prisoners would accept.* 
The pastors aupported them by their exhortations till the 
final moment, gave them the communion in the two 
elements, and sang hymns with them. 

• One of these pastors. Jo!m Eosacius, wrote an account of all 
tbftt took place in tlie dungeons. 
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On Sunday the scaffold was erected in the large square 
of the old town called the Ring, where the Hussite war 
had commenced, and it rested against the frontage of the 
Guildhall. It was entirely covered with red cloth. A 
throne with a canopy was put up against the facade for 
liie governors, and chairs for the commissioners and regis- 
trars of the court. On the square a gibbet stretched out 
its hideous arm, while a window of the Town-hall gave 
direct access to the scaffold. 

On the same day the culprits were led from their re- 
spective prisons to the municipal palace, and while walk- 
ing through the streets sang the forty-fourth Psalm. The 
whole population ran to the windows, and the crowd 
melted into tears as they passed along. 

The martyrs did not close their eyes for an instant: 
tliey prayed and exhorted the whole night through, 
proving their unvarying faith, and awaiting the dawn 
which would be the last. When day broke, a rainbow 
described its radiant curve athwart the night clouds. 
They fell on their knees and praised the Saviour, and one 
of them exclaimed, in an accent of inspiration : 

" It is the symbol of the alliance God contracted with 
the human race: it is the arch on which his glorious 
throne reposes. In the words of the Apocalypse, Jesus 
is opening the heavens to us: He is the way, the life, and 
the truth !'' 

This discourse was suspended by the sound of the gun 
thundering from the platform of the royal castle. It was 
four in the morning, and this mournful sound announced 
the beginning of the sacrifice. Several squadrons of 
Hulans occupied the square and the entrance of the r<^- 
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joining etreets, while a triple row of cliaeseurs and arque- 
busiera surrounded the scufFold. Strong platoons, accom- 
panied by artillery, held the centre of the main streets, 
and patrols of cuirassiers marched about the city during 
the entire ceremony. 

The Prince of Lichtenstein mounted hia throne, and 
the imperial commissioners seated themselves near him. 
Halberdiers formed a guard around them. The square, 
the streets, the windows, the roofs, were crowded with 
spectators, and every face expressed either consternation 
or pity. It seemed as if the last day of Bohemia had 
arrived. At Gve o'ulock the hoarse sound of the gun was 
heard again; the mournful scene was about to commence. 
The victims embraced, and took leave of each other. 

The first to appear on the scaffold was Count Suhhfk, 
one of the most powerful, rich, and noble lords of the 
country. The Elector of Saxony, with whom he had 
sought refuge, had surrendered him to the emperor. He 
was a man of fifty-three years of age, of majestic figure, 
and his face still bore traces of beauty. The Jesuits 
pursued him even to the scaffold. " I beg you to leave 
me at peace," ho said to Father Sedicius, in an imposing 
voice. And as the sun, in all its splendour, had now 
rifen above the houses, the martyr lifted his hand to 
Heaven: "Sun of divine justice!" he exclaimed, "O 
Jesus ! deign to lead me to eternal light beyond the 
shadows of death!" Then he walked across the scaffold 
several times, with a calm and dignified air. He had 
been condemned to bo quartered alive, and his limbs 
would be nailed to posts in several of the main streets. 
" Do you think I regret the loss of a tomb dug by your 
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hands?" he had replied to the tribunal; but the imperial 
clemency spared him this atrocious punishment, and he 
was only to lose his head. At length, he knelt down 
before the fatal block and receiTed the death blow, after 
which the executioner cut off his right hand. Tears 
escaped from every eye, sobs burst from every breast. A 
piece of scarlet cloth had been stretched out beneath the 
block, and, so soon as the executioner had finished his 
tasky some masked men wrapped up the count's remains 
in it, and bore them away. His head and hand, like 
those of his companions, were to be suspended in an iron 
cage from the town commanding the Moldau bridge. 
Count Schlick had studied very deeply, and conversed in 
Greek and Latin fluently. • 

The next to appear on the blood-stained stage was 
Wenceslaus of Budowa, a scholar renowned throughout 
Europe. He had been imperial ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, and was thoroughly acquainted with Eastern 
languages and Greek and Latin literature. His talents 
and learning rendered him only the more odious to the 
Jesuits, who fear and abhor any influence foreign to their 
order. He was seventy-four years of age when led before 
the judges and condemned. Pardon was ofiered him, and 
he smiled contemptuously. " You have thirsted for my 
blood for so many years," he replied to the members of 
the tribunal, " that I would not prevent your satisfying 
your thirst. I would rather die than see my country die." 
(Malo mori qukm patriam videre mori.) 

His body was also wrapped up in red cloth, and carried 
off by the masked men. 

General Christopher of Polzicz succeeded him. He it 
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was who, during the siege of Vienna, had cannonaded 
the imperial castle in which Ferdinand was trembling, 
and Ecnt balls through its windows. It was an unpardou- 
able offence to have affrighted the emperor. The general's 
acquaintance with natural history, and his travels in Asia 
and Africa, had also rendered him celebrated. The exe- 
cutioner hesitated ere he struck this illustrious man. 
*' Surely the Jews fastened the son of God on the Cross !" 
the veteran said to him, and made him a sign to do his 
duty. 

And now was witnessed a scene capable of exciting 
eternal indignation. A gentleman of ninety ycara of age, 
Gaspard Kaplizz, tottered on to the scaffold. The wretched 
old man had feared lest he should grow weak at the 
supreme moment, and, on leaving the hall for the scaffold, 
he muttered this prayer: *' O God! fortify my heart, so 
that I may not lose courage before my enemies, or die 
like a timid man." On reaching the block lie found 
great difficulty in bending his knees, which were stiSened 
by age. " As soon as you see mc in the right posture," 
he said to the executioner, " strike without delay, for I 
cannot keep in this painful attitude long." And he bent 
his limbs with an effort, and bowed his hoary head. But 
the poor old man had placed himself so that he rendered 
the operation difEcult, and the executioner begged liim 
to raise liia head. The minister Kosacius, wlio accom- 
panied him, then said : " My nobie lord, you have com- 
mended your soul to God; offer him joyfully this head, 
whitened by ago, and raise it to heaven." The old man 
smiled, raised his brow by resting his hands on the block, 
and the heavy sword crashed through his neck. 
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The fearful scene went on. Whenever one of the 
martyrs strove to address the people, a roll of the drums 
or a peal of the trumpets drowned his voice. The 
executioner tore out the tongues of some of the victims 
prior to striking the blow; among these being the most 
famous of all the culprits, John of Jessen, whom anato- 
mists regard as one of the founders of their science. All 
Europe respected this friend of Kepler and Tycho Brah6^ 
who was chosen as physician by both the Emperors Ru- 
dolph and Matthias. Ferdinand had a mortal hatred for 
him, because he had thwarted his schemes on several occa- 
sions. Being an Hungarian by birth, Jessen possessed 
the lofty stature and muscular strength of the Magyar 
race. After walking several times across the scaffold, he 
turned to the prince and the judges, drew himself to his 
full height, and, drowning by his sonorous voice the 
drums and trumpets, shouted: 

"In vain does Ferdinand satiate his sanguinary rage. 
Frederick V., the king elected by us, will again ascend 
the throne of Bohemia." 

The executioner drew near to pluck out his tongue, in 
accordance with the sentence. " I am grieved," the learned 
doctor said, " to lose so outrageously this tongue which has 
spoken so many times, and not without glory, to emperors, 
queens, and princes. But neither this shameful treatment, 
nor the mutilation of my body, will prevent me from 
enjoying eternal life. Patriots will come and remove our 
heads from their iron cage, and piously render them the 
last duties." When the mutilation was accomplished, the 
hero tried once again to speak. In spite of the blood that 
filled his mouth, and which poured down the lips once so 



eloquent, he stammered fortk a pnjer, holding his dftsped 
hands to heaven. Soon after he kndt down^ and the 
executioner put an end to bis su&enogs. Afigr the deslh 
of all the victims, his body was carried beneath the gibbet, 
cut into four parts, and the bleeding limbs weie exposed 
on posts. 

Among the condemned, only one pTofesscd the Catholic 
religion. He was descended from an ancient royal i^miiy, 
and his name was Czernin of Chodenitz. Before the war 
be held a subordinate command in the castle of Prague, 
and was accused of having given the rebels ailmission. 
He victoriously refuted this accusation by showing an 
order written by his superior officer ordering him to opoi 
the gates. His real crime was that he had been bom in 
a Lutheran bouse, and liad long prayed to GoJ with the 
Protestants. The Jesuits would not pardon his tolerance 
to his former co-religionists, or the advice he continually 
gave, that they should be gained over by kindness. A 
polilioal motive also led to bia being selected for the 
sacriGce, Ferdinand and his councillors did not wisii the 
butobeiy to have the aspect of a religious persccutiouj and 
it was decided that a Catholic should die with the Pro- 
testant?, and serve to disguise their real intentions. Hia 
vast domains also excited covetousness, and lie hnd been 
ohoson in preference to many others in order to share the 
plunder. In his sentence it was stated that the fingers of 
his riglit lian J, which ought to have held the kei/s of the 
eatila httler, should be cut off. lie lieartily joined in the 
pious exercisea of his companions in misfortune, repulsed 
die Jesuit who followed him to the scaffold, and ex- 
flloinieO : " You can take my body, but my soul laughs at 
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your Tengeance.^ A few seconds later he had ceased to 
breathe. 

Each time that a Protestant minister returned from the 
scafibld^ when he had exhorted a victim, he rendered testi- 
mony to his inflexible constancy, and thus fortified the 
resolution of the survirors. When all the nobles had 
perished, the lirarder of the citizens was proceeded with. 
Forty-seven persons were mutilated and decapitated from 
five o^clock till nine! What a spectacle for Prince 
Lichtenstein and his imperial auxiliaries ! what a touch- 
ing scene for all 'religious minds ! The heads of a large 
number were fixed on spikes set up before their houses: 
the head and hand of Leander Ripel were nailed to the 
door of the G-uildhall; Wodnyansky was hanged on a 
gibbet erected in the square; while two senators, father 
and son-in-law, suffered the same fate. Their bodies 
swung from the balcony of the Town-hou«e. 

Only one of the condemned men obtained a commuta* 
tion of his punishment, at the very moment he was about 
to kneel at the block ; his name was Sextus von Ottersdorf, 
and he survived his companions for more than thirty 
years. 

While the flower of the kingdom was thus falling 
under the axe, Ferdinand was occupying himself with 
them, and gave them marks of interest after his fashion. 
The jnous emperor had undertaken, on behalf of his 
victims^ a pilgrimage to Maria Zell, a place of devotion^ 
celebrated at the period. There, prostrate before the statue 
of the Virgin, he incessantly prayed the holy Madonna 
"to intercede with God in favour of the rebels, so that 
He might deign to enlighten their minds, and make t^ 
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return to the merciful bosom of the Catholic Churct, 
which alone could save their souls." And yet he had 
given ferocious orders, and chosen bia implacable agents: 
ten of the martyrs averaged no less than seventy years 
afagel 

The heads and hands of the murdered men remained 
for ten years in the iron cage. After the battle of Leipzig 
the prosoripts returned to Bohemia with the Swedish 
army, and Prague was again governed by the Count of 
Thum. The whitened bones of the martyrs were re- 
moved, and a solemn procession transported them to the 
Vatican of Bohemia, the church of Stein. The service 
was performed, and a funeral oration pronounced; but, 
as the country might once again fall imder the dominion 
of the emperor, they did not dare to bury them during 
the day. Disguised men took them in tlie dead of night, 
and interred them secretly, lest the obstinate hatred of the 
Jesuits might rifle their tomb. 

This first sacrifice was only the commencement of the 
persecution — a weak foretaste of the cruelties and ten'or 
Ferdinand was preparing. The day after the execution 
the three municipal advocates were publicly flogged by 
tiie hangman; one before the old Town-hall, the second 
before the Mint, the third in front of the Green Stag 
Hotel. The communal registrar, who had received 
Frederick V, on the day of bia solemn entry, in the 
old dress worn in the time of John Ziska, had his tongue 
nailed to a gibbet, and was not released till he had 
endured this punishment for two hours. 

Matthias Eorbon, physician to three emperors, was 
condemned to death; but Priucc Lichtenstein saved him. 
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and his innocence was proved beyond a doubt. Chry- 
sostome Schrepel, one of the judges, or, to speak more 
correctly, commissioners, who condemned him, fell into a 
violent rage, and, as he stood on intimate terms with the 
Jesuits and the court, even the governor himself had to 
be careful. The truth was, he coveted the splendid Borbon 
Hotel, and, to soothe his disappointment, he had the 
physician waylaid as he was leaving the prince's palace, 
and had him beaten so mercilessly that he was thought to 
be dead. Repeated attempts were then made to convert 
him, until at last, weary of this persecution, he proceeded 
to Poland, where he was welcomed by King Ladislaus, 
and died there in the performance of his important 
duties. 

After the punishment of the forty-seven martyrs, scaf- 
folds and gibbets were erected in every part of Bohemia. 
Sentences of confiscation, exile, and perpetual imprison- 
ment followed each other without relaxation. The per- 
secutors aggravated the consequences by a diabolical in- 
vention, for an imperial decree condemned all the sons and 
grandsons of individuals treated as criminals, under one 
pretext or the other, to wear round their necks a red silk 
cord, representing the mark of the axe. This emblem 
was intended to make them constantly remember that if 
they still wore their heads on their shoulders it was owing 
to the clemency of the sovereigns. It was also a means 
to indicate them to the Jesuits. What ideas must have 
been produced in the minds of these young people by 
this abominable sign, which reminded them of the cap- 
tivity, despair, or death of their relations, and the punish- 
ment with which they were, themselves, menaced? They 
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wandered about like sbadows, scarcely caring for an 
existence so precarious; reading in every glance pity or 
hatred, and already bearing the mark of tlie fatal blow. 
Bigots Lave at times singular inspirations ! 

Bohemia lost all her pohtical and religious liberties, and 
the right of electing her own sovereigns; the nobihty 
could not even hand down theii' property to their children, 
without first obtaining the emperor's consent. After the 
battle of Prague, Adam of Waldstein carried to Ferdinand 
the edict of toleration and the other cliarter?, which 
guaranteed the privileges of the country. " Tliese, then," 
the monarch exclaimed, *' are the scrawls which caused my 
predecessor so much anxiety." And he tore up the sacred 
title-deeds and threw the fragments behind the fire. What 
he desired was the usurpation of the rights of all by one 
man, or that confiscation of a people's life which is called 
absolute power. 

Tlie native language and literature were also proscribed 
and eternally abolished. Al! Bohemian hooks, all the 
precious MSS. of the time of Charles IV., George Podie- 
brad, and Kudolph II., perished like the Alexandrine 
library. They were declared one mass of heresy and 
sacrilege, and were carried ofi" to the lay-stall, where they 
formed enormous piles, and were solemnly burned with 
savage joy. 

Everything that reminded the Bohemians of the glo- 
rious reminiscences of their history was destroyed. On 
Holy Thursday, 1622, the large golden chalice, the figu- 
rative emblem of the HuBsite faith, and the terrible sword 
of John Zbka, before which kings and emperors had 
trembled, were both removed from the church of Stein, 
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where they weie religiously preserved, and on the 6th 
of July, the anniversary of the punishment of John Huss, 
all tiie heterodox ohufehee were closed. 

Still the persecutions of individuals were continued. 
The most terrifjring thing about them was their utter 
irregularity. Participation in resistance, and the degree 
of that participatdon, did not at all decide the penalty; 
that depended absolutely on personal relations, opinions 
in religious mattevs, and, above all, on the fortune the 
culprit possessed, for right-minded men displayed great 
greed for the castles, domains, and splendid furniture of 
the conquered. In a celebrated letter addressed to the 
Emperor Matthias, Ferdinand had already boasted of con- 
fiscation as an admirable resource : ^ The property of the 
rebels thus serves to pay the expenses of the war," he 
wrote; ^^and the submission produced by chastisements 
and severity has an advantage of a similar nature, for, in 
the assembly of the estates and other analogous circum- 
stances, it causes them to vote abundant contributions." 

For this purpose fanatic Ultramontanes, or renegade 
Protestants, were everywhere installed in power, and the 
Lutherans and Hussites were abandoned to them uncon- 
trolled. Insatiable parvenus, sprung from the lowest 
ranks, decided the fate of the most noble and most 
esteemed persons. Every denunciation was taken as an 
incontestable fact, and the scum of the human race bore 
witness before the tribunals which had usurped the func- 
tions of justice. Martin of Huerda, originally a journey- 
man tailor, after- serving as lacquey in several Bohemian 
families, had turned spy, and finally soldier. Through 
his resolution and suppleness, be gained the rank of 
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captain in tlie cavalry; by liia intrigues with women, that 
of baron. A great lady, whoso livery he had worn, kept 
him for a long time, as he was an amusing, handsome, 
and stalwart fellow. Having been sent to announce to 
Ferdinand the result of the battle of Prague, the emperor 
began conversing with him about the further measures to 
be taken. " Cut them all to pieces without distinction of 
rank or person," the scoundrel suggested, " so that neither 
arm nor leg may be lel't this heretic people." Martin 
himself published his odious proposal, and boasted of 
having made it. The emperor made him this reply : 
" Unfortunately, the Elector of Bavaria has already held 
out hopes of pardon to the rebels. But we shall find 
other means to lower the pride of this presumptuous 
people, to destroy heresy, and bring them all back to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, the only haven of salva- 
tion." 

Another adventurer, Paul Michna, held different views 
as to the course to be pursued. He was the son of a 
butcher at Budin, and from his youth up had served as 
lacquey to the Jesuits. A rapid elevation was the reward 
of his sanguinary zeal against his country. He was laden 
with pensions, made chevalier, baron, and, finally, count. 
He considered the system of extermination and expulsion 
en masse useless, or, at least, premature, for the Dissent- 
ing nobility still possessed, according to him, too many 
precious things which they could carry off", and thus 
alleviate their exile. It would be better to ruin them by 
degrees, exhaust them adroitly, and end by banishing 
them. This mode of procedure received the sanction of 
government. 
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As Prague and other important towns Imd surrendered 
unconditionally on the promise of an amnesty, and were 
thus defenceless, the soldiers were allowed to enter the 
houses of rich citizens during the night and plunder them. 
Not desiring to lose their share of the booty, the officers 
disguised themselves for these infamous expeditions, and 
set their soldiers an example of avidity. Tlie rogues in 
uniform boasted of having thus carried off several barrels 
of gold. The open country was plundered with equal 
audacity and violence by ferocious bands composed of 
Germans, Italians, French, Cossacks, Spaniards,, Poles, 
and Walloons, who made a sport of murder and arson. 

The soldiers billeted on private persons treated thein 
not a whit better: they carried their insolence and as- 
sumption beyond all bounds. The simple peasant was 
expected to supply them with sumptuous repasts, nor 
Tvould they sit down to table unless their host had placed 
a fine thaler beneath their plate. 

This authorised brigandage became the pretext for 
equally ruinous measures. In every direction imperial 
commissions were sent out, promising each person rest 
and security for a monetary consideration : they needed 
only to pay a certain sum in order to free themselves from 
military quarterings and nocturnal attacks— but the sum 
was exorbitant. Struck with terror, the nobles, the 
citizens, and country people hastened to pay it, and then 
came a fresh artifice. On behalf of the people, it was 
thought desirable to collect large supplies of provisions, 
and such purchases, of course, required heavy sums of 
money. Then regiments had to bo clothed and equipped ; 
once more the people paid. These had scarcely beer 
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provided for than they were removed, and their place was 
taken by ragged bands of gipaies. These had to be clothed, 
too, under compulsion, and the people had to empty their 
purses, for the victors would only accept coins in good 
circulation. 

In 1622, when it was assumed that the country had 
been stripped of all its ready money, it was inundated 
with a coinage of silvered copper, which was declared 
illegal two years later. It lost at one swoop nine-tenths 
of its value, trade was destroyed, and misery attained its 
highest pitch. Michna, the quondam butcher-boy, was 
very proud of these tactics. " The conventional money," 
he said, " has entailed greater ruin on Bohemia than ten 
years of military occupation, or than if it liad been half 
reduced to ashes." 

Soon afier, a very strange decree was issued: it stated 
that any one who had lent a sum of money during the 
war, and had taken part in the rebellion, should not be 
repaid. If the sum had been lent before the troubles, he 
would lose one-half, together with the interest; as to the 
other half, he would only receive it after the expiration 
of ten years. The treasury received the money instead of 
the creditors. 

But general measures did not satisfy Ferdinand's 
rancour. Nine months after the terrible execution of 
the 21st of June, he proclaimed an amnesty of a novel 
description : it was a snare he offered to his opponents. 
In order to benefit by the favour offered, all persona com- 
promised must send in their names to be enrolled in the 
list of pardoned. Seven himdred and twenty persona 
belonging to the aristocracy put faith in the prince's 
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word, and, desiring to be freed from their state of alarm, 
confessed themselves guilty of rebellion. Immediately 
their property was confiscated, either totally or in part: 
thosa who were not completely stripped lost one-third, 
half, or two-thirds of their possesions* This a6t of 
clemency brought in the pious pupil of the Jesuits forty- 
three million florins — an enormous sum for the period. 
The list of confiscations filled a large folio volume. The 
same violence and disloyalty passed like a pestilence 
through Moravia, for that country had shared in the re- 
sistance of Bohemia, and the Count of Thum had tried to 
prolong the struggle there after the submission of the 
latter country. All the nobility, at the head of them 
being the family of the future Chancellor Kaunitz, lost 
their estates, and were obliged to proceed to a foreign 
country. In the house of Ulrich of Kaunitz, at Briinn^ 
Frederick V. had been chosen king by acclamation; a 
capital punishment was passed on his son, but the emperor 
granted him his mercy. " Even if there are innocent 
men among you," the black band of St. Ignatius said, 
" they would not be the less deserving punishment, for 
they bear on their brow the original taint of heresy, and 
on their conscience the possession of too large a fortune.'^ 
The richest and most active portion of the community 
was thus exterminated, or put to flight. Hormayr, keeper 
of the archives at Vienna during twenty-five years, has 
drawn up a startling list, in which the chiefs of the prin- 
cipal families figure as banished.* A celebrated historian 
of the age, Paul Stransky, driven from Leitmeritz with 

* Taschenbiiek fiir die Yaterlandische Gbsehiohte. Jaln^aBg 
1836. 
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remnrkable brutality, escaped to the north of Germany, 
nnil thence to Holland, where lie published a work, in 
which he describes the sufferings of his countrymen. The 
famous ComeniuE, after having seen his property plun- 
dered,' his vast library destroyed, and, worst grief of all, 
his MSS. burnt, sought a refuge in Poland, where he 
published a philological work, well known to the learned, 
under the title Jamia Linguarum. In England he brought 
out his Orbis Pictus, which still serves as a model for 
compositions of a similar nature* When he died at 
Amsterdam, at the age of eighty, he had spent fifty years 
out of his own countiy. The exiles peopled Upper 
Hungary, which had never been so flourishing, the 
magnates of those cantons having received them with 
generous hospitality. Poland was nlso an asylum for the 
proscripts: the Radzivill iiimily and the Palatine of Belcz 
displayed tlie most noble interest in them. England, 
Denmark, and Holland greeted thcra with equal warmth, 
and, like the French Caivinists after tlie revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the Bohemian and Moravian Reformers 
settled in fugitive groups through the whole of Europe. 
The Duke of Brieg in Silesia, the Margrave of Ansbach 
and Baireuth, and the Elector of Saxony, opened their 
states to them. They enriched by their industrious activity 
not only Hungary, as we just stated, but Pomcrania and 
Brandenburg. A considerable number even changed 
their continent: they proceeded to Asia and America in 
their eearch of liberty of conscience. Across the ocean 
several towns may still be found bearing the names o( 

* H. Guler liu just jiublislied a book of thin description, Ncuer 
Orbit Pictus fiir dis JiJgead, imcb Comeuius. 
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Bohemian And Moravian cities, such as Fulnek, Prerau, 
and Herrenhut: they were reminiscences of their country 
which the wretched beings transported into the desert. 

These remembrances were for many of them a cause of 
suffering and a decree of death. The Swedish and Saxon 
armies several times penetrated to the heart of Bohemia 
during the Thirty Years' War : thus the victory of Jankau, 
gained by the valiant Torstenson over the imperial troops, 
opened to him this blood-stained country. Each time 
many exiles hastened to see once more their native soil, 
the castles of their ancestors where foreign families now 
reigned, the sky which had shone on their infancy, the 
country where their youth had been spent, and, on every 
occasion, the reverses of their protectors caused many of 
them to fall into the hands of the Jesuits. They expired 
under torture, or languished in dungeons, victims to their 
indomitable hope, and their faith in the reprisals of eter- 
nal justice. 

Only the more cautious and phlegmatic among them 
kept on their guard. The emperor offered a pardon to 
Frederick of Roggendorf, ex-governor of an Austrian 
province, if he would return to his country. " What 
pardon?" he asked. "Is it that given to the Bohemian 
nobles: death by the axe? or that of Moravia: perpetual 
imprisonment? or that of Austria: confiscation of all 
landed property?" 

If the most considerable persons were treated in this 
way, the citizens, workmen, and peasants were still less 
spared. The measures employed against these wretched 
beings were, in truth, outrages on human nature. Thus 
the villagers, their wives and children, were driven *^ 
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mass by letling loose buU-dogs on them, or cutting them 
with litintsmen'swhips. Not only was a format and puhlic 
abjuration demanded of them, but they were compelled to 
spit on the chahce, the symbol of their faitb, and trample 
it under foot, Many of the apostate lords, such as Mitt- 
rowsky, Wilham Klenau, Slawata, and Martinitz, im- 
prisoned and tortured their vassals, thrashing them with 
sticks or the fiat of their sabres, in order to make tbem 
kneel before the Holy Sacrament. They forced theii- 
mouths open with the butt of their fusils, or iron wedges, 
in order to thrust in tlic host and make them communicate 
with only one element, A noble of the name of Kinko 
Czemohorsky, and well worthy to bear that barbarous 
name, entered on horseback into the church of Kerxzin, 
galloped up to the altar, seized the cup full of consecrated 
wine, and poured the liquid down his horse's throat, shout- 
ing: "Sly hoi-se is as good as you: like you, he is a 
Utraijuist."* After these insolent words he fell, sword in 
hand, on tlio faithful, wounded a large number, killed 
seven!, and dragged others out of the church aa prisoners 
of war. 

"When tlireats, hlowe, spoliation, and torture were not 
eufficient to convert tlie heterodox, they were assailed in 
the nohlest and deepest of human feeling: their children 
were torn from them, and martyred in their sight, in order 
to tame their resistance and overcome their courage. 
Parents could not behold their boys and girls mutilated 
\vithout yielding, and then a priest dictated to them the 
form of abjuration. Two officers on one of these ferocious 

* A name given to tho Hussites from Ike Latin word " utraque," 
iicotuM Lbcf commuiiicatcd in botli Torms. 
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eipeditions seized a naked child, and, each holding it by 
a foot, cut it in two with their sabres : then they offered 
the father and mother the bleeding halves. ^^ Here you 
have both sorts," they said, with a jovial air, as if quite 
ideUghted with their jest* 

We may imagine the fate of the Dissenting priests in 
tibe midst of such a persecution ! They were surrendered, 
undeiending victims, to the bestiality of the soldiers. 
Same men entered the house of the curate of Bistritz, an 
old man of seventy, whom illness confined to his bed; 
they plundered his house, and then shot him as he lay. 
Paul MoUer was killed by a bullet while in the pulpit, 
and the minister Capito was poniarded and cut open in 
his house. Some of the eccleaiafitics died a slower and 
more fearful death: the mercenaries piled up their books 
and MSS., suspended them over the mass, and then fired 
it. Others were roasted on coals or before a brazier, like 
Laurence Kurzius, John Bereneck, and Moses Antecoenius, 
in order to extort money from them. After binding a priest 
of the name of Maresch, they violated his two daughters 
before his eyes, then stoned him, pierced him with their 
lances, and cut him up with their sabres. With others 
they first cut off the right hand, and then the head : some, 
Kke Matthias Ulisky, were cut into four pieces. John 
Buffler was fastened to a tree, and served as a target for 
the protectors of the Ultramontane dogma. When soldiers 
, passed a Reformed minister, they fired on him as on a wild 
boast^ and left his corpse lying there. An edict was at 
length issued, ordering all the Hussite priests to quit 

* Hormayr: Taschenbuch fiir die Yaterlandische Geschichte. 
Jafasgang 1S36. 
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Bohemia and Moravia within eight daye. The same fate 
was reserved for the Lutheran clergy, but a favourable 
moment was awaited, and a pretext sought lest the Elector 
of Saxony might be scandalised. 

The dead themselves were not left at peace in their 
tombs. The remains of glorious John Ziska, and of the 
eloquent Rockyczana, were torn from their sepulchres and 
scattered over the ground. No heterodox piiest, no 
Hussite, would henceforth be allowed to be buried with 
funeral honours. 

" These measures must neither surprise nor irritate 
you," the Jesuits went about preaching; "we are only 
labouring for your welfare. Heretics are hkc cbildten^ 
or persons suffering from brain-fever, from whom all 
objects are removed by which they might injure them- 
selves; if it is found requisite to take from them a knife 
or a rapier, promises are made them which there is uo 
intention of keeping. Feel glad, then, that we come to 
the aid of your poor souls, and testify your gratitude to 
the emperor: sustain him with all your wealth, second 
him with all your efforts. If the Catholic dogma could 
possibly contain any error, or if you fancy you incur 
any danger by embracing it, we will take ail that on 
oar conscience — our souls will respond for our words." 
Such pious motives authorised the most violent proceed- 
ings, and, in consequence, a real inquisition was esta- 
blished, under the name of the Counter-Reformation, 
armed with unlimited authority, whose judgments were 
without appeal, and which waa presided over by the 
Archbishop of I'rague. 

Wg seem to have reached the extreme bounds of 
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Ljpocrisy and horror, and that we can add nothing: but 
what we have yet to say Is even more horrible. For two 
oentaries the Austrian government forbade any one 
writing on this subject, and kept the Viennese archives 
closed. The courage of Hormayr, the revolution of 
1848, the skill of some clever men, the clumsy servility 
of panegyrists, and the probable ignorance of the young 
emperor, have at length opened the terrible catacomb, 
and thousands of accusing phantoms issue from it. It is 
time to name them and make their history known. I 
doubtlessly draw up a fearful inventory, but I must do 
so: humanity must know the price paid for the right of 
free inquiry; that right, without which political guaran- 
tees and civil laws save neither from persecution, ruin, 
banishment, nor the scaffold; for, by virtue of meta- 
physical principles, all are violated, and nations are 
forced to retrograde to barbarism, under the pretext of 
leading them to the right road. 

Implacable and astute, the reactionary party proceeded 
step by step, smiting one after the other the various 
classes of society, and daily inventing fresh scourges to 
oppress . a defenceless nation. Were these fanatic hang- 
men ignorant of the beautiful words of St. Luke,* 
"Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: condemn not, 
and ye shall not be condemned. For with the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you 
again"? Or was it that they really had no faith or law, 
and solely pursued an earthly object, while constantly in- 
voking Heaven, that revolted at their maxims, while 
praying as others blaspheme, and consecrating the Host 
with blood-stained fingers ? 

♦ Chap. vL 37-38. 
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On the 28th of September, 1622, all tte Mennomte" 
and Aiiabaptist-s, without exception, were expelled from 
the country, under the pretext tliat one of them had re- 
ceived into his house Frederick V., tlie Winter King, as 
he WBS called in mockery. In the mouth of October the 
turn of the Lutheran ministers arrived. The Papal nuQcioj 
Signor Caraffa, himself regarded this measure aa pre- 
cipitate. Ferdinand replied: "My conscience does not 
])etmit me to suffer a single heretic in a country I govern" 
— a harsh sentence whispered to the bigot prince by 
Father Lamormain, and which announced renewed pro- 
scriptions. Other edicts, in fact, accompanied the sen- 
tence of exile. No estate could licnceforth be enrolled 
in the cadaster as belonging to a sectician; no Protestant 
had a right to sit in a municipal council. On those who 
refused to be converted the authorities quartered Croat, 
Spanish, and Walloon Eoldiers, cruel as fanatics, and in- 
solent as conquerors. 

Austria Proper did not form a portion of Ferdinand's 
hereditary states; he had begun to govern it in 1613, in 
tlie name of the emperor, and he did not cxerciao sove- 
reign autliority there till the death of Matthias, in 1619. 
Hence he had not had time yet to re-establish Catholicism 
there by perfidy and violence. The tyrannical decrees 
iaaucd against Bohemia and Moravia, when the giun of a 
battle was the authority for committing every possible 
crime, soon had the force of law in a province that had 
remained quiet and faithful. Thus the omnipotent order 
of Loyola wished it. 

Silesia alone obtained better conditions, at least verbally. 
The Elector of Saxony had passed his word to the people 
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thatxeligious liberty should be granted them if they would 
voluntaiily surrender, but they had scarce laid down 
their arms ere this solemn promise was violated. Count 
Annibal Dohna rushed upon the towns and hamlets with 
Lichtenstein's celebrated dragoons, the Jesuits and Capu- 
chins. He went from house to house, threatening, plun- 
dering, torturing those whom the Gospels bade him spare. 
This miserable man, whom neither infancy nor old age 
moved to tenderness, made jests on his own ferocity. He 
sumamed himself Selig-macher (ensurer of blessedness). 

Ill the month of July, 1624, Prince Lichtenstein con- 
voked the governors of the different circles, and these 
profound politicians drew up together the following 
decree: 

"Art. 1. Every individual not professing the Catholic 
£dth is forbidden to carry on any trade or lucrative pro- 
fession, or gain money by his labour. 

"Art. 2. Any one who gives a shelter to an Evan- 
gelical priest will die on the scaffold, and forfeit all his 
property; any one who allows a heretic priest to preach, 
baptise, or marry in his house, will pay a fine of one 
hundred florins. 

"Art. 3. The orthodox ministers will not accompany 
the bodies of heretics to the place of sepulchre, but they 
will be paid just as if they had accompanied them. By a 
special grace, Protestant women married to Catholics will 
be tolerated in Bohemia during the lifetime of their 
husbands; but they must quit the country immediately 
they become widows, and from that time can receive no 
inheritance. They are forbidden to appear at weddings, 
festivities, and rejoicings; if allowed to be present at 
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them, tmder ccrtaio circanntsnce^ they mast be ] 
after the laet of the CathoUc wofooi, witbcntt refercnoe to 
their birth ar rank. If any Bohemiaii onignuil retoni 
secretly to his country, it is enjcnned ss a daty to denounce 
him, attack him, and aid in hia arrest" 

We will not give the whole text of thia long decree; it 
will be enough to point out the most remarkable points. 
Articles 6 and 7 condemn to banishment, and the loas of 
theif property, all who eat meat on daya of abstinence, 
and those who turn to ridicule the Catholic service or 
their parish priest. If any one tnstnict children secretly, 
he will be stripped of all he possesses, and the sergeants 
will expel him from the town, under the lash. Catholics 
atone have a right to make a will. The fine arts, like 
professioDB, are interdicted to the Lutherans. Any one 
mocking God, the holy Virgin, or the ceremonies of Pa- 
pacy, will incur the penalty of death, and confiscation of 
his property. Suspicious images and caricatures will be 
destroyed. 

The decree terminates with an abominable sentence, 
which wc have translated literally: 



"Art. 15. The poor taken care of in the hospitals must 
embrace the Catholic religion before All Sainta-day, in 
default nf which they will be turned out, /w mailer what 
their p/ii/stcal condition may be; and in future none but 
the orthodox will be received, Sucii are the INTEN- 
TIONS AND THE IMMOTARLE WILL OP nl3 CATHOLIC 
MAJKfiTV. 

(Signed) "Charles, 

" Prince op Lichtenstein." 
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To cast into the street in the month of November, into 
the damp, and cold, and snow, the sick and dying, under 
a pretext of religion, was certainly a novelty. May the 
entire glory of the invention remain to the House of 
Habsburg ! 

But these decrees, legislative measures, executions, and 
partial violence, only heightened the appetite of the pious 
monarch, and seemed to him desperately slow. "We are 
not progressing," the Jesuits doubtless said to him. In 
order to hurry on the business, disguised emissaries were 
sent to the principal markets, with orders to mingle with 
the crowd, pick quarrels with the peasants, and create a 
tumult. The imperial troops drawn up close by then 
rushed on the multitude, struck right and left, and mur- 
dered all the natives whom they supposed to be above 
twelve years of age : omne jugularetur a duodecim annis — 
such are the words used by the Jesuits. Let us imagine 
one of these hideous scenes : unarmed agriculturists and 
citizens surprised by the ferocious troops in the midst of 
their peaceful avocations; njen, women, and youths killed; 
the merchandise scattered over the ground, and covered 
with blood; the cries of horror, the fugitives, the curses, 
and the vain resistance of the braver among them; the 
despair of the mothers, the groans of the dying; and then 
a funeral silence, a square, desolate and gloomy, dead 
bodies piled up on the ground, and the last victims 
writhing convulsively in their agony ! 
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CHAPTER in. 

7AKTIAL SESISIAKCE OF THE PEOPLES — FEBJ)INAin) n. COMPLETES 

THE DEGBADATION OF AVSTSIA. 

A SOLITABT attempt at popular resistance took place: 
the oppressed ran to arms in Austria. The upper part of 
that province had been pledged to Maximilian of Bavaria^ 
in payment of his expenses during the Bohemian cam- 
paign^ and the harsh elector entrusted the government of 
this district to a man as stem and pitiless as himself^ 
Count Adam Herberstorf. The nobility had abandoned 
the country, and Easter-day, 1626, was fixed on as the 
moment by which the last trace of heresy must have dis- 
appeared. The peasants, nearly all Lutherans, resolved 
to fight desperately in order to obtain liberty of con- 
science. Assembling to the number of eighty thousand 
men, they selected as general Stephen Fadinger, a hatter 
by trade^ who combined great firmness with a consider- 
able share of finesse. This plebeian chief shared the 
command with a mysterious personage^ a student, who 
afterwards died on the field of battle, and whose name 
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histozy has never been able to discover. The Eong of 
Denmark sent an ambassador to the insurgents; Venicey 
Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, and the Count 
of Mansfeldt entered into communication with them 
through secret.emissaries. Europe turned its eyes towards 
tHese champions of justice. 

Fadinger put a select regiment, that marched at the 
head of the popular cohorts, in black uniforms, as a symbol 
of the national mourning. Herberstorf marched against 
them, convinced that he would triumph over these rustic 
bands without difficulty, but they routed his troops twice. 
The peasants had inscribed on their banners, ^^ From his 
yoke, hia tyranny, and his extortions, deliver us, O 
Lord ! Bestow on us intrepid courage, for our souls and 
our welfare, our bodies and our blood, are at stake.'' The 
conquerors occupied Wells, Kremsmiinster, Gmiinden, 
and Vceklabruck, and their numbers increased daily. 
Tilly tried in vain to check their progress ; but Freistadt 
and Enns soon- fell into their hands, and they encamped 
benfiath the walls of Linz. 

Here they had the misfortune to lose their general; 
while marching round the town with his regiment of 
Guards, on the 28th June, 1626, a cannon-ball fractured 
his leg, and killed his horse. He died on the 8th July, 
at Ebersberg. The peasants gave him a noble as succes- 
sor, Wiellinger von der Au. He experienced two defeats, 
which were unimportant, as the Imperialists did not dis- 
engage Linz till the end of August, although the Bava- 
rians had revictualled the town and broken the chain 
which the insurgents had drawn across the Danube. 

The Austrian commissioners concluded an armistice 
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vriili them at the town of Enns, but Maximilian would 
not accept it, and sent against the Lutlicrana the Duko of 
HoUteJn and General Lindlo. Both were utterly routed, 
with the loss of their guua and baggage: wliile the duke 
himself escaped in hia shirt. Colonel Lcebl experienced 
an equally sanguinary defeat near Wells. 

Maximiiiat), in his fury, determined on putting an end 
to these defeats, and lie sent against the peasants Count 
Pappenheim, a general of extraordinary boldness, cunning, 
and rapidity. This skilful captain employed the most 
refined tactics to bafiie the vigilance of the peasants. By 
night marches and long detours, he joined the Austrians 
at Linz, and attacked the Dissenters at Eflerding, on the 
9th November. The peasants displayed heroic bravery; 
Pappenheira himself meotionF, in a letter, that he never 
witnessed similar fury. Singing psalms, invoking the 
Lord, and uttering terrific cries, they rushed on the 
horsemen, dragged them from their steeds, and struck 
them with clubs, spears, and macca. Ambushed in 
ravines, clumps of trees and hedgerows, behind walla and 
hotises, other mountaineers kept up a rolling fire, which 
decimated the Papal battalions. Tlie ortliodox troops 
gave ground several times, and Pappenheim had to make 
extraordinary efforts to continue the fight. He was 
wounded, as wore nearly all his generals. But at last 
destiny — blind destiny — declared itself for the bad cause, 
and the defenders of free inquiry were overthrown. On 
November I3th the imperial army recaptured GmiJnden; 
on the 19lh and 20th it gained two more victories. A 
few days later Pappenheim surrounded the rustics, forced 
r entrenchments, and massacred with pious rage men 
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■who had been driven to extvemities by a pitiless tyranny. 
The province was soon in mihtary occupation ; that ad- 
mirable country which Nature appeared to have created 
for the happiness of mankind, and which the ignorant 
government had inflicted with a curse. 

The leaders, among them General Wiellbger, who 
were taken prisoners during the battle, were conveyed to 
Linz, nnd divided into two bands. The first perished on 
the scaffold on the 26ih March, the other on the 23rd 
April, 1627. Ever blood, ever carnage, torture, and 
death! Wliat Christian devotion and charity! what 
evangelic gentleness ! 

Pappenheim himself had such a lofty idea of his painful 
triumph, that he hung up his sword in the church of 
Gmiinden, consecrating it to that God who has been in- 
sultingly called the God of Battles. A slab of marble, 
■with a lengthy inscription, still testifies to his joy and 
pride. 

The province subjugated by his skilful tactics and bold- 
ness still holds him in most terrible memory. The peasants 
believe he was Satan in person. An old popular ballad, 
printed some five-and- twenty years ago, deplores the mis- 
fortunes of his victims, and seems, after two centuries, to 
invoke his pity. These melancholy verses remind the 
mountaineers of days of distress, followed by lengthened 
oppression; and while the poor villagers proceed to mass 
to hear a wearisome sermon, they evoke around them the 
shades of the martyrs, and point out to them the path 
leading to the Catholic temple still red with the blood of 
their ancestors. 

Pappenheim's victory seemed to authorise new persecu- 
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tiona. On the 21st; of July, 1627, tlie day consecrated to 
St, Ignatius of Loyola, aa iraperial decree expelled all 
Dissenters from Bohemia and Austi'ia. So great was the 
blind fanaticism of the prince, that he said to his entourage, 
with an air of conviction, " I am astonished that the 
Reformers detest me: do they not see that I persecute 
them solely through affection, and to ensure their eternal 
happiness?" Thua legitimising his cruelty, Ferdinand 
spared no one, and inflicted every possible scourge on the 
peoples whom cruel fate had subjected to him. In his new 
decree be granted a respite of six months to Protestants 
belonging to the higher classes, that they might instruct 
themselves in the Catholic dogmas, and deliver their ab- 
juration into tlie hands of the patented commissaries. If, 
after the expiration of that period, they would not deny 
their faith, they were bound to sell their estates to orthodox 
persons and quit the country, to which they could not 
return till tiiey had changed their confession. The edict 
also banished Protectant widows and women married to 
Catholics. The former must leave in their own country 
all childixin under age, in default of which all their present 
property would be seized, and any future inheritance con- 
fiscated in advance. 

A large number of noble cliildren, and even adolescent? 
and girls of nubile age, were hereupon carried off, and 
placed in monastic institutions to be converted by the 
Jesuits. The adminbtration of tlieir estates was torn 
from their guardians and entrusted to greedy bigots, who 
grew lat on charity. These lucrative rights of surveillance 
excited must scandalous disputes among celebrated persons, 
who sciuabbied over the plunder of the oppressed, aa, for 
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instance, between the Princes of Lichtensteln and Wallen- 
stein, and Nacliot and Slawata. The incalculable evils re- 
euUing from sucli domestic persecutions mny be easily 
estimated. All the ties of nature were eevered, all family 
principles audaciously violated. Young, delicate, and 
timid women, adorned with all the graces bestowed by 
education, were abandoned without a checi to tlie most 
hypocritical and sensual of men: neitlier tears, prayers, 
nor flight could save them from outrage, and the assas- 
siuB of tlieir relatives gained an easy victory over their 
weakness. 

Nor did the rainistera of the official Churcli place any 
greater restraint on their conduct. The new Catholic dean 
of Bomischbrod persuaded his female parishioners that 
their kindness to him would be the best proof of their 
piety, for lie was the representative of God on earth. But 
the saducer was aoon seduced. As he had been brought 
in from Poland, a baker's wife, a very charming creature, 
proposed to Ey with him, and return to his country. She 
dressed herself in inan's clothes, and tlic couple made 
their escape. Chevalier Capun having reproached the 
curate of Backow for his hcentious liabits, the unworthy 
priest was so exasperated that he collected a band of 
yagabonds, forced his way at night into his lordship's 
cftBtle, beat him till almost dead, and then proceeded to 
break the windows of some citizens who had also dis- 
approved of his conduct. As for the young men, the 
English language will not allow ua to describe the treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. When the Jesuits had 
expelled the Protestant pastors of the different communi- 
ties, they divided their livings among themselves; but, 
e2 
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not being sufficiently numerous to perform the duties, 
eacli member of the order held charge of seven or eight 
parishes. They were, consequently, obliged to summon 
assistants, who were obtained from Poland, where the 
Catholic priests had fallen into a state of profound degra- 
dation, and had contracted the most loathsome habits. 
They unblushingly corrupted all the rustic youths." 

Other disorders set in relief the virtue and disinterest- 
edness of the orthodox clergy. As the Reformers were 
asked for written testimony of their zeal for Catholicism, 
the Ultramontane priests worked audaciously on their re- 
pugnance and fears. They sold tickets of confession at 
any price they liked to ask. An ecclesiastic of Neustadt, 
Laurence Nizbursky, gained by this manccuvre enough 
gold to fill a cask, Tiie scandal was considered too gross, 
and he was arrested, with more than one hundred citizens 
who had enriched him against their will. All were con- 
demned to death : the laymen escaped the axe by abj uring 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; but the simoniacal priest 
had his head cut off on the Ring square, April 7, 1631. 
Throughout the entire Austrian monarchy only thirty 
families of the old nobility still remained: some of them 
had not abandoned the Catholic faith, while othei^ bad 
found it advisable to return to it. Thus, the Lichten- 
Bteins renounced the rights of human intelligence in 1600. 
The province of Austria only contained thu'teen noble 
families. The patricians emigrated to North Germany 

* MeiBt kamen uniri^seiule Moacbc uos Poleo, nnd die allcr- 
veniclituteQ Menscbcn, die insonderheit m dci Frnderastie in Bolimea 
Epoohe aittcliten. Ilcinnsjr : Tascheiibuch fiir Vaterliiaidisclie Ges- 
d^clite. JakrgoDg 1S3G, 
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and the whole of Europe. Many entered the service of 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Brunswick, Hesse, Holland, 
Transylvania, Poland, and even of the Sultan. Several 
died in a foreign land, in a state of utter poverty. 

While thus despoihng all the old national aristocracy, 
Ferdinand set up in their place a new aristocracy, whom 
he endowed with the estates of the persecuted. A troop 
of servile men and ferocious lacqueys invaded the domains 
and castles of the ancient race. Italians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Spaniards, Walloons, and Croats, rushed upon the 
prey. The country was inundated with titles: the pupil 
of the Jesuits created thirty princes of the Holy Empire, 
seventy counts, and one hundred barijns, as we learn from 
the Status Regiminis Ferdinandi, published by the El- 
zivjrs. But Dr. Vehse correctly tells ua that this list is 
far from being complete. We miss in it many important 
and celebrated persons, such as the Counts Gallps, Col- 
loredo, Maradas, the murderers of Wallenatein, Leslie and 
Butler, Field-Marshal lilo, Slawata, Martinitz, Brenner, 
and a multitude of others. Fourteen counts, among 
whom we may notice lUo, Tilly, and Pappenheim, ob- 
tained tlie right of adding to their title the pompous 
epithet '' most illustrious." It was at this period that 
the Tour and Taxis family first emerged from obscurity. 

This mushroom nobiHty was entirely devoted to the 
House of Austria and the .lesuits. It established in 
Austria, with the active co-operation of the Spanish 
order, a system lialf military, half clerical. The holy 
water sprinkle and the sabre have, since that period, 
been substituted for the sceptre and the hand of justice 
in the imperial palace of Vienna. Formed of varying 
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elements, possessing no ties with the past, no domestio 
traditions, and no national character, this aristocracy has 
never been useful to civilisation. Parvenus of a foreign 
race do not love the people at whose expense they g 
rich and swagger. 

Though BO cruel to others, Ferdinand was full of carff ■* 
for himself. He trembled at the appearance of the 
slightest danger. Though his whole reign was one con- 
tinued war, he never learned how to wield a sword. Only 
once, during Rudolph's war with the Ottomans, could he 
ho induced to appear among the Imperialists, then en- 
camped beneath the walls of Kanischa, in Hungary. But 
so great was his emotion, that he decided, before setting 
out, on making his will and invoking tlie aid of God, 
The future emperor at length quitted Grata with enor- 
mous splendour, and, when he drew near the camp, ho 
noticed a dense dust raised by oxen and pigs, tliat were 
being driven in. Ferdinand believed it was a sijuadron 
of marauding spahis; he was attacked by a panic terror, 
and his alarm affected the whole corps d'arm^e marching 
after him. All these brave men, taking to flight, galloped 
off at full speed, in spite of the efforts made by Count 
Trautmansdorf to encourage the prince, traversed Hun- 
gary and Styria, crossed the Mur, and only regained 
their courage when safe on the other bank.' This was 
Ferdinand's soUtary campaign: from that time his courage 

,B only displayed in the forests upon inoffensive beaats: 
) Falatttff stabbing the dead, the gloomy empc 

^ Vebee : Gescbichte des Oesterrciclusclien Hofei, vol. 
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killed timid animals, in order to persuade himself that he, 
too, had a hero's heart. 

Proud of hearing himself called by the Jesuits Catho- 
lics fidei defensor acerrimus (the most ardent defender of 
the Catholic faith), the emperor desired to erect a monu- 
ment which should recal to future generations his victory 
over heresy. The spot selected for the new church was 
the White Mountain, where a single unlucky battle had 
decided the fate of Bohemia. The Archbishop of Prague 
laid the first stone, in the presence of the imperial family, 
on the 25th of April, 1628. 

"Whatever may happen," Ferdinand II. and Maxi- 
miHan of Bavaria would say, "we have combated for 
God, preferred things eternal to things transitory, justice 
to iniquity, the positive to the uncertain. With the aid 
of the Creator we have done nothing but what deserves 
approval, for there are no heretics left in our states, and 
our faith is delivered from every spot." In this way these 
blind fanatics applauded the inauguration of a St. Bar^ 
tholomew far more cruel than the first — a St. Bartho- 
lomew that lasted thirty years ! Twenty million beings 
murdered, tortured, or proscribed, innumerable families 
plunged into misery and despair, commerce ruined, fields 
untiUed, a frightful depravation of morals ; so many evils 
and tears, so much blood, were counted as nothing. Can- 
not we imagine we see a monomaniac smiling over the 
corpses of his victims? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Bdt it waa not enougb for Maximilian and Ferdinand 
to tave spread Catliolicism over their states like a deso- 
lating pestilence; tliey wished to produce the same de- 
struction, heap up ruins, cause the same suSeringF, and 
compel by torture the same abjurations through the whole 
of Germany. The gloomy converters forgot the gentle 
and calm countenance of Christ in the Garden of Getli- 
semane and oa the summit of Calvary, for they were ani- 
mated by the spirit of intolerance. Their aggressive zeal 
placed them in opposition to the laws of the empire, 
voted by the Diet of Augsburg, and sanctioned by 
Charles v.; but the champions of the Holy Father do 
not look into matters so closely ! 

While Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria underwent the 
furies of a, pitiless reaction, the Catliolic league, inspired 
and commanded by Maximilian of Bavaria, was annihi- 
g the last strength of the Protestants, and putting 
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tiieir generals to flight. His moat skilful captain, the 
celebrated Tilly, defeated, in 1622, tlie Duke of Bruns- 
wick on tlie Maine and the Margrave of Baden on the 
Neckar; and he occupied the Palatinate, the hereditary 
domain of the ambitious and incapable Frederick V. 
Mansfeldt, no longer able to hold out against him, at 
length proceeded to Holland, in order to serve the Kefor- 
mation against Spain. The hour seemed at hand when 
the German empire would repose after its long troubles, 
and its fields verdure again beneath the beneficent breath 
of a general peace. But the Catholic princes entertained 
other designs : the emperor wished to restoi'e to the 
orthodox clergy the episcopal possessions in the north 
and irest, secularised for so many years by the Lutherans, 
and make his sovereign will and the doctrines of the 
Jesuits arbitera of the whole of Germany. Tilly, conse- 
quently, received orders not to leave his position, whence 
he menaced the Reformed states. The Duke of Brunswick, 
having taken up anns once more, suffered another defeat 
at Stadtloo, in the province of Munster. The cause of 
free inquiry seemed deGnitlvely lost in Germany, and the 
black bands of Rome were already preparing their banners 
to invade the territory of the heretics to the monotonous 
sound of their chants. 

The Lutheran princes were aroused by their perilous 
situation, and thought it madness to await, motionless, the 
storm giowHng in the distance. After demanding the 
recal of Tilly, and obtaining no satisfaction, they pre- 
pared for the combat. As chief of the Protestant Union, 
they chose the King of Denmark, a German sovereign 
through the duchy of Holstein. Christian accepted the 
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direction of tbe contest, and promised valuable succoiire; 
England and Holland were to support the Lntlierana 
with men, and France send them subsidies. The clonda 
grew denser on the horizon; war was inevitable. 

Up to this time only the CathoUc league had brandished 
the sword ; alone it had reduced Bohemia, terrified 
Northern Germany, and routed Mansfeldt. The emperor 
profited by its victories, and washed his hands at his ease 
in the blood of the vanquished. Tliis inferior position 
could not satisfy either his pride or his ambition; he 
aspired to create a military force, and send into the field 
an Austrian army. A gloomy personage offered him the 
gratuitous realisation of bis wishes. 

This man was also a pupil of the Jesuits. Born on the 
15lb of September, 1583, of Protestant parents, who 
had, indeed, been Utraquists through several generations, 
Wallenstein lost his mother in 1593, his father in 1595. 
His uncle, Albert Slawata, at first sent him to Hussite 
schools; but another uncle, John of Ricam, placed him 
in the college founded at OUmiitz by the Jesuits, of whom 
he was a devoted admirer. Father Paclita undertook the 
conversion of the young heretic, and naturally succeeded 
easily with an inexperienced mind incapable of reaatance. 
His masters did not spare their pains, for it was an im- 
portant conquest for the order of Loyola. The Jesuits at 
that period were educating an entire generation of ambi- 
tious and pitiless murderers. They had prepared for the 
struggle Maximihan, Tilly, and Ferdinand, Wallenstein 
was an equally terrible war machine, and those who had 
completed it trembled more than once at their handiwork, 
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and, in their terror, at length destroyed it with their own 
handa 

The future general soon displayed that resolution and 
those military talents which were eventually to alarm the 
entire political world of Europe. After travelling through 
France, Italy, England, and Holland, to complete his 
education, he went to Hungary and fought against the 
Turks, imder Rudolph II. He aided Ferdinand II. 
against the Venetians, and went through the Bohemian 
campaign ; after which he fought against Bethlen Gabor. 
Created in succession baron, count, duke, and prince, he 
possessed, in 1625, enormous wealth and extraordinary 
popularity. 

Ferdinand ordered him to enrol twenty thousand men. 
"That is not enough," Wallenstein replied; "forty or 
fifty thousand, if you please. An army of that strength 
will support itself." 

The prince entered into his views, and gave him un- 
limited authority over the troops, with the right of 
appointing to all the military charges. 

A few months later Friedland had realised his promise^ 
and the greatest personages of the empire might be seen 
among the volunteers collected around him. He com^ 
menced, in the name of the Church and the Pope, that 
inhuman war, which violated every religious principle, al^ 
moral and civil laws. 

His plan was to support his army at the expense of the 
population, friendly or hostile. Reformed or Catholic. In 
the Lutheran provinces the difierences of opinions served 
as Ae excuse; in right-minded countries he pleaded 
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necessity. The whole of Germany was in this way 
exposed to pillage. As he had enrolled under his banner 
adventurers and mercenaries of every faith, some found a 
delight in oppressing the heretics, while others had no 
scruples with the orthodox. Devastating the country, 
mining citizens and cultivators, they only left in their 
track famine, indigence, and death. A thousand com- 
plaints ascended even to the emperor's throne: but I'erdi- 
nand required this savage army, and remained deaf aa 
Destiny. 

The Duke of Friedland exerted a prodigious ascendancy 
over all around him, which originated from several causes. 
Singular chances had accumulated in his hands a royal 
fortune. During his youth, an extremely rich old widow, 
Lucretia of Landeck, felt in love with him to such an 
extent that she gave him a philter which nearly killed 
him. Wallenstein married her, and was soon master of 
her fortune. After the submission of Bohemia, he bought, 
at an absurdly low price, sixty-seven estates, valued at 
eight million florins, but really worth very much more. 
Ferdinand gave him, in addition to hia other possessions, 
the duchy of Friedland, containing nine towns, fifty-seven 
castles, and villages. He thus became the richest landed 
proprietor in Bohemia, with the exception of the emperor. 
A second marriage increased his wealth, and the arbitrary 
taxes he raised on people, both friendly and hostile, pro- 
duced him immense sums. He lent money to the court, 
and the lordship of Priebus, the duchy of Sagan, in 
Silesia, and the duchy of Mecklenburg, paid the imperial 
debt. The general annually received six million florins, 
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paid him by the bankers of Amsterdam and Venice, hia 
vassals and farmers. 

Wallenstein's immense riches, hia profound reserve and 
theatrical manners, were the principal means he employed 
to exalt the imagination of the masses. He always ap- 
peared in public surrounded by extraordinary pomp, and 
allowed all those attached to his house to share in his 
luxury. His officers lived sumptuously at his table, where 
never less than one hundred dishes were served. As he 
rewarded with excessive liberality, not only the multitude 
but the f^reatest personnges were dazzled by this Asiatic 
splendour. 

Six gates gave entrance to hia palace at Prague, to 
make room for which he had pulled down one hundred 
houses. Similar chateaux were erected by his orders on 
all his numerous estates. Twenty-four chamberlains, 
sprung from the most noble families, disputed the honour 
of serving him, and some sent back the golden key, 
emblem of their grade, to the emperor, in order that they 
might wait on Wallenstein. He educated sixty pages, 
dressed in blue velvet and gold, to whom he gave the 
first masters ; fifty Trabanta guarded his ante-chamber night 
and day; six barons and the same number of chevaliers 
were constantly within call to bear his orders. His 
maitre d'hfitcl was a person of distinction, A thousand 
persons usually formed bis household, and above one 
thousand horees filled his stables, where they fed from 
marble mangers. When he set out on hia travels, a hun- 
dred carriages, drawn by fonr or six horses, conveyed his 
servants and baggage; sixty carriages and fifty led horses 
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carried the people of his suite; ten trumpeters witli silver 
bugles preceded the procession. The riclineas of liis live- 
ries, the pomp of his equipages, and the decoration of his 
apartments, were in harmony with all the rest. In a hall 
of his palace at Prague he had himself painted in a 
triumphal car, with a wreath of laurels round his head, 
and a star above him. 

Gastavus Adolpbus, who had but a poor opinion of 
his talents, called him a madman, but he was a profound 
politician. He knew how to stimulate the passions of hia 
fellow-men, and attach them to him for life and death. 
He leigned to be ignorant of the excesses committed by 
bis troops, from whom lie only aaked respect for discipline. 
Joy and pleasure presided in his camp : he suffered a 
multitude of servants, ostlers, mu^cians, jugglere, and 
courtesans to assemble there; beneath the walls of Nu- 
remberg his army maintained fifteen thousand women of 
bad character. TliJs Catholic chief only detested tlie 
priests, and would not allow one of that race among his 
troops. In truth, the latter might sooner have been re- 
garded as the emissaries of Satan than as the champions 
of Heaven. 

Any volunteer, without fear or scruples, was welcome 
to his banners, but the troops he preferred were the light 
cavalry, the Croats, in their red mantles, and the greedy 
and inti'epid Cossacks of the Don. His penetrating eye 
detected men of talent at a glance, drew thera from the 
crowd, and raised them rapidly: the lowest trooper could 
gain his commission. Any one who displayed military 
boldness received public thanks ; any brilliant action 
gained the performer Immediate promotion and a generous 
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present, for Wallenstejii never gave less than one hundred 
tlialers. All he demanded from iiis troops was imper- 
turbable courage and blind obedience. Severe punisb- 
ments followed ou the slightest Iniraction of iliscipline: 
cowards were put to death, and at the siigbteat eign of 
insubordination he uttered the irrevocable sentence, 
" Hang the brute ! " Despising tlie buraan race, like 
many haughty men do who are far from being his supe- 
riors, he only saw in men tlie iuBtrumenis of his designs, 
and treated them consistently. Before attacking him in 
Ins camp near Nuremberg, Gustavus Adolpbus sent to 
propose to him that the conquered .ehould be spared, but 
the Austrian general brutally replied, " My eoUiers must 
conquer or burst!"' 

Walleustein's appearance was enough in itself to inspire 
feai and respect. His tall, thin figure, his haughty atti- 
tude, ihe stem expression of his pale face, hJs wide fore- 
head, that seemed formed to command, his black hair, 
close shorn and harsh, his httle dark eyes, in which the 
Same of authority shone, his haughty and suspicious look, 
his thick moustaches and tufted beard, produced, at the 
first glance, a startling sensation. His usual dress con- 
sisted of a juataucorps of elk-skin, covered by a white 
doublet and cloak ; round his neck he wore a Spanish 
luff, in his hat fluttered a large red plume, while scarlet 
pantaloons and boots of Cordovan leather, carefully 
padded on account of the gout, completed his ordinary 
attire. 

While hia army devoted itself to pleasure, the deepest 
silence reigned around the general. He could not endure 
the rumbling of carts, loud conversations, or even simple 
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sounds. One of hia chamberlaina was hanged for waking 
him without orders, and an officer secretly put to death 
because his spurs had clanked when he came to the 
genera!. Hig servants glided about the rooms like 
phantoms, and a dozen patrols incessantly moved round 
his tent or palace to maintain perpetual tranquillity. 
Chairs were also stretclied across the streets, in order to 
guard him against any sound. Wallenstein was ever 
absorbed in himself, ever engaged with hia plans and 
designs. He was never seen to smile, and lus pride ren- 
dered hun inaccessible to sensual pleasures. His only 
fanaticism was ambition- 

This strange chief meditated and acted incessantly, 
only taking counsel of himself, and disdaining strange 
advice and inspirations. When he gave any orders or 
explanations, he could not bear to be looked at curiously; 
when he crossed the camp, the soldiers were obliged to 
pretend that they did not see him. Yet they suffered 
from an involuntary shudder when they saw him pafs 
like a supernatural being. There was something about 
him mysterious, solemn, and awe-inspiring. He walked 
along, surrounded by this magic influence, hke a sadden- 
ing halo. His troops firmly believed that he was in com- 
munion with the spirits of darkness, that the stars had no 
secrets from him, that the crowing of cocks or the barkr 
ing of dogs never reached his ear, that bullets, sabres, and 
lances could not wound him, for he possessed a talisman 
that rendered him Master of Fortune. They followed 
him as a personification of Fate. 

Though champion of Rome against the innovators, the 
gloomy captain only put faith in the dreams of the occult 
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aciences. While a youth, he was accompanied oa his 
travels by the mathematician and astronomer Verdungas, 
who taught him to read the stars. He also resided for some 
time at Padua, in order to learn from another professor. 
Tlie rooms of his palace at Prague were covered with 
emblems of divination and allegorical figures. His ambi- 
tion led him to the desire of penetrating the secrets of 
the future; the Italian astrologer Seni lived beneath his 
rooi^ and the visionary couple frequently passed the night 
in chimerical studies. Never did Wallenstein set out on 
a new enterprise till he had consulted the luminous Pytho- 
nesses of the firmament, for these dumb counsellors were 
to him Bible and Gospel. A peasant would not have 
behaved in a difierent way. 

Beneath a calm aspect and pretended coldness he con- 
cealed violent passions, unlimited pride, and insatiable 
ambition. His orders were brief and peremptory; never 
-WBB man more taciturn or chary of words; his shortest 
sentence, pronounced in an imposing voice, went straight 
to the object. He was obeyed with superstitious defer- 
ence, and no one felt tempted to reply to him. He main- 
tained perfect silence about himself and his affairs. As 
he was master of dissimulation, no one could penetrate 
his designs or foresee his resolution, and he discussed the 
most important negotiations without writing a line. This 
continual resei?ve and unchanging mystery augmented his 
power, and allowed him to gain his object in the dark. 
But, while skilfully disguising his own intentions, he 
spared nothing to discover those of others. Like Eugene 
and Marlborough at a later date,^ he kept a large number 
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of spies, whom he paid richlj-j and who found raeaaa to 
read persons' heart-thoughts. 

His self-love led him into various caprices. George 
Zciny, Ban of the Croats, said to him one day, on bring- 
ing in the head of a Mussulnian of distinction whom he 
had himself decapitated, "That is how tlie emperor'a 
enemies should he treated." "I have seen many heads 
cut off," Wallenstcin rephed, " but never cut off a single 
one with my own hands." And some time after he had 
the Croat chief poisoned at a banquet. Though men's 
lives were valueless in his sight, the hangman's ollice dis- 
gusted him. 

Far from diminishing with time the oppres^oa that 
weighed so heavily on Germany, the terrible captsin 
augmented it daily, and constantly increased his army. 
It soon attained the number of one hundred thousand 
men, while,' in 1629, one hundred and fifty thousand ruf- 
fians stood at his beck and call. 

The insults increased with the number of his soldiers. 
Terror and the prestige of his marvellous fortune ren- 
dered the desolated peoples dumb for a season; but when 
the general, who was esteemed invincible, besieged Stral- 
sund in vain, and lost there no less than twelve thousand 
men, this check imbued the victims with courage, and his 
intolerable oppression was once more denounced to the 
emperor. In spite of the universal distress, the hunger 
that tortured millions of men, and literally destroyed 
thousands, his troops lived in abundance and profusion. 
He himself displayed extraordinary luxury, which his 
gescralfl and officers imitated in proportion to tlieir rank, 
lowest captain fared more sumptuously than the 
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Sake of Pomerania and the other princes, whose domains 
irere occupied by the imperial army. Many vilbgers 
and rustics put themselves to death, in order to escape 
team their misery; in Silesia, where Wallenstein had 
SBiaed on all the grain, parents murdered their children 
to Btve the food they would have eaten. Brandenburg 
esdmated at twenty million florins the loss sustained by 
Ids tyrannical imposts and his unbridled hordes; Hesse 
GuBel valued it at seven millions. 

We have testimony of the highest value as to the 
xnsnner in which his troops behaved on the march and in 
cantonments. It is a letter addressed by the Archduke 
Leopold to his brother Ferdinand II. Wallenstein had 
aeitt off a division of twenty thousand men to support in 
Italy the claims of the Habsburgs on the marquisate of 
Mantua. When this army approached Tyrol, then 
gofsoned by the grand-duke, the latter could no longer 
xeBtaoR his indignation : ^^ Your majesty cannot form an 
idea of the devastation produced by these troops on their 
march. I have seen war carried on for several years, but 
diough it cannot go on without injury, I assure your 
imperial majesty that nothing like this ever before oc- 
cuired in my presence. The oflScers have it in their power 
to check it; but the soldiers bum, violate, massacre, cut 
off noses and ears, break windows and stoves, torture the 
poor, and plunder their resources. I know that persons 
will try to deceive you as to these abominations, but I 
§weta that I tell you nothing but what is strictly true: 
many electors and princes could bear the same testimony 
88 mine. You should believe a faithful and loyal brother 
sooner than persons interested in deluding you, who, to 
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enrich themselves, spare neither the sweat noc the blooJ" 
of the people. I could name to you many superior ofTicerSj 
formerly very poorly dressed, who now possess at least 
three or four hundred thousand florins in cash, which 
they have not taken from the enemy, but extorted from 
the Catholic subjects of the electors and princes. Think 
how they will treat Italy, a country abounding in wealth ! 
The majority of the soldiers, even of the officers, are 
Lutherans and Calvinists. May the Lord protect the 
convents, so numerous in that country. A word of warn- 
ing on your part to the Duke of Friedland would do no 
harm." 

But Wallenatein cared as little for remonstrancea as he 
did for moral precepts and Christian maxims. In 1629, 
the Pope, having joined Bavaria and Fiance in a league 
against Ferdinand, whose power alarmed them, the bold 
adventurer proposed to the emperor to march on Rome. 
" That city has not been pillaged for a century," he said, 
" and must now be much richer." 

The war, then, commenced on behalf of religion, which 
cannot exclude morality, had soon annihilated piety aa 
well as morality. Impudence on one side, on the other 
vain ceremonials and trembling dissimulation, had been 
substituted for them. Unbounded hypocrisy put a mask 
on every face, falsified all feelings, vilified all characters. 
Never Iiad corruption been more audacious, vices more 
horrible, cruelty more pitiless — never had such executions, 
pillage, torture, been witnessed — never had so much blood 
and so many tears been shed. In the hearts of the people 
neither love of justice, shame, compassion, nor real faith, 
reeided. They fought, they devoured one another 1 
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wild beasts, and human nature had been so debased 
under the pretence of extirpating heresy, that the peoples 
wallowed in the mire, seeking, like brutes, the satisfaction 
of their material wants, and no longer remembering that 
GoA in whose name the dominion of crime had been so 
enlarged I 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DESOLATION ^BODUCED IN GERMANY BY THE AXJSTBIANS — 
EITECTS OP THE THIETY YEABS' WAS. 

In 1629, Germany, devastated for eleven years by war, 
persecution, and plunder, had one gleam of hope. The 
King of Denmark, after experiencing several defeats, had 
been compelled to request peace, and had obtained very 
fair conditions. Mansfeldt and the Duke of Brunswick 
were dead; and the other Lutheran princes could no 
longer keep the field. The triumphant emperor had only 
to say one word, and restore calmness and happy days to 
his unhappy country. Instead of this, he made the clouds 
that veiled the sun from it still denser, and overwhelmed 
it with fresh misfortunes. On the 6 th of March, 1629, 
appeared the famous " Edict of Restitution." This decree 
ordered the immediate restoration to the Catholic clergy 
of all the rights and property they had lost since the treaty 
of Passau in 1552; that is to say, during an interval of 
seventy-seven years. 

In the number of domains reclaimed were two arch- 
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bifihopricsy those of Magdeburg and Bremen, twelve 
bishoprice; a multitude of monasteries with their territo- 
rial possessions, and a large number of opulent cities. It 
was a coup d'etat as furious as if the French were now to 
be asked to restore the clerical property seized during the 
Revolution, and two savage armies were held in readiness 
to carry out this terrible sentence. Landsknechts and Tra- 
bants uttered shouts of joy; they scented a new prey, and 
calculated on renewed saturnalia. 

As well-regulated charity always begins at home, the 
emperor divided among his family the most important of 
the domains reclaimed. His second son, Leopold William, 
already nominated Bishop of Strasburg, Passau, Breslau, 
and Ollmiitz, obtained as his share the bishopric of £bd- 
beiBtadt, and the archiepiscopates of Magdeburg and Bre- 
men. He was a lad of fifteen. 

The same unscrupulousness was displayed with reference 
to the monasteries; the Jesuits seized on all the old pro- 
perty of the Benedictines, Angus tines, and other religious 
orders. They did not trouble themselves to ask who had 
been the original holders. 

In all the free cities, soldiers restored by force the 
mediaeval form of worship, and the absolute authority of 
Bome. Augsburg was a delicious prey for the Ultramon- 
tane prince, for the famous Confession of Germanic Pro- 
testantism had been drawn up there, and peace signed 
with the Lutherans. An orthodox bishop was triumph- 
antly installed, while all the heretic churches were 
closed. 

But secular property did not escape the greed of the 
reactionary party. The system of confiscation invaded 
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Germany. Any noLle who had borne arms foi 
lick v., or incurred the chances of war with Mansfeldt, 
the Duke of Brunswick, or the King of Denmark, was 
stripped ol' everything he possessed. 

Under tlie pretence of carrying out the imperial decree, 
the troops of the League and Ferdinand were permanently 
quartered ia the heterodox provinces, which they ravaged 
and overwhelmed with arbitrary taxation. If the inha- 
bitants complained, they were answered with contempt or 
irony. Then was announced the harsh maxim of the 
Habsburgs : " The emperor would rather see beggars than 
heretics in Germany." 

All the Lutheran princes were compelled to submit, 
and sanction the Edict of Restitution against their will. 

Tlie cause of the Reformation seemed eternally ruined 
in the country of Luther and CEcolampadiua; but the 
genius of humanity, the holy cause of progress, acquired 
a defender near the Pole among a nation hitherto isolated, 
which had never before taken part in European quarrels, 
and was regarded as of no importance. Gustavus Adol- 
phus landed on the shores of the Baltic with a handl'ul of 
intrepid soldiers, and the situation of Germany soon 
changed as if by magic. 

Only one city, Magdeburg, had dared to withstand the 
crowned sexton, who wished, as it seemed, to entomb an 
entire nation. It had already displayed invincible heroifim 
in the previous century ; and this time, too, Wallenslein be- 
aeged it in vain during seven months. But the Catholics 
were resolved on quelling its courage; it had been dis- 
tinguiehed from the outset by its ze&\ for the Reformation, 
and had been the firet enthusiastically to greet the King 
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of Sweden as the saviour of Protestantism. Not only did 
it exhort him to march on the Elbe, and promised to 
open its gates to him^ but it also recruited volunteers to 
aid the good cause. The Catholics swore to stifle this 
Lutheran ardour in bloody and during the winter of 1630^ 
Pappenheim, the most impetuous of the imperial captains^ 
led ten thousand men beneath the walls of Magdeburg. 
Gustavus sent the citizens a brave German officer^ Dietrich 
of Falkenberg^ to take the necessary measures for the 
defence of the city. Dietrich disguised himself as a 
fisherman, and passed through Pappenheim's camp. 
Gruided and stimulated by him, the inhabitants foiled all 
the efforts of the implacable and crafty general. Tilly, 
therefore, came up in March, 1631, to press the siege with 
30,000 men. But the citizens were not to be intimidated ; 
they even constructed outworks, and gave two redoubts 
sarcastic names: one was called Mock Tilly, the other 
Mock Pappenheim. 

But the two captains had superior forces at their com- 
mand, and, despite the courage of the Protestants, it was 
soon seen that only the troops and military genius of 
Gus^vus Adolphus could save them. The citizens 
counted on his assistance, for three days' march could 
bring him beneath their walls. Thus, when the Papists' 
artillery ceased to roar on the 19th of May, and the guns 
were withdrawn from the enemy's entrenchments, the 
besieged thought that their liberator was at hand. 

This silence, on the contrary, announced their destruc- 
tion, and the assault that was to be made on the following 
morning. Tilly sent them a trumpet summoning them 
to surrender, but they were so certain of the King of 
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Sweden being close at hand, tliat they kept the envoy 
till the next day. During the night the commander-in- 
chief Bummoned hia staff: he wished to delay the attack, 
because tlie artillery had not yet made a practicable breach, 
but the impetuoBity of Pappenheim, who voted for the 
escalade, carried the majority of votes. He knew that 
the citizens kept watch through the night, but retired to 
rest about daybreak. At four in the morning he liad the 
scaling-ladders put up, and shortly after, in spite of re- 
newed indecision on the part of Tilly, the soldiers pene- 
trated into the city. 

Falkenberg had just led the besiegers' envoy to the 
©ther end of the city witli a negative reply. He ran up 
at the sound of the firing, but a ball laid him dead. Con- 
fused by this loss, and terrified by the impetuosity of the 
leaguers, the citizens formed the fatal decision of retiring 
to their houses and defending themselves there. The 
Catholics pursued them, and set fire to several parts of the 
city. The besieged fired out of the windows, while their 
wives hurled stones and articles of furniture on the enemy. 
Suddenly a sharp breeze spread the dames, which ran 
irom house to house, from street to street. The fear tiiat 
their prey would escape them drove the Imperialists to 
madness : men, women, and children were murdered, or 
driven back into the flames. Women were outraged ia 
the sight of their husbands, daughters at the feet of ibeir 
mothers. The Croats amused themselves by hurling 
children into the flames; while Tilly's dragoona trans- 
fixed nurslings to tlieii' mothers' breasts with their sabres. 
The murderers and their victims, the dying and the 
corpses, the deettuction, the whirling smoke, the blood 
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thftt stained the ground, formed a scene so terrific that 
several captains could not endure the sight of it. They 
lan up to the general and implored him to put an end to 
the carnage. 

" The soldier must have some compensation for his 
jbtigue and danger," Tilly coolly replied, from liis little 
white horse. " What would Pappenheim say if I listened 
to you? Come back in an hour, and we will see what is 
to be done." 

The fire, however, had by this time spread through 
the entire city, and the victors were compelled to abandon 
their prey and retire to their camp. At ten at night, 
opulent Magdeburg was but a pile of ruins and ashes. 
Tlie cathedral, the church of Our Lady, and some fisher- 
men's huts, situated on the banks of the Elbe, had alone 
escaped the flames. 

The next day Pappenheim wrote to Munich : *^ Mag- 
deburg has lost its virginity. Yesterday, at nine in the 
morning, we took it by assault ; wc fought for four 
hours, captured the bishop, killed Falkenberg and all the 
soldiers and citizens who bore arms. When our soldiers' 
ferocity was exhausted, Divine wrath and justice finished 
their work. Fire broke out in many places, and several 
mines exploded: a few hours sufficed to reduce the city 
and all its riches to ashes. Everything buried in the 
ground or the cellars is lost. I estimate that more than 
twenty thousand beings have been sacrificed; never since 
the destruction of Jerusalem has such a catastrophe, or a 
more terrible Divine punishment, been witnessed. All 
oar soldiers have become rich." On the 25th, Pappen- 
heim wrote another letter to die emperor, in which are the 
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pemarkable worda: "In such an admirable victory, I and 
Iny faithful auxihariea regretted that wo had not as spec- 
tators your imperial majesty and august consort." 

Out of thirty-one thousand inhabitants, only five thou- 
ind saved their lives. The general did not enter Mag- 
Ifiburg till the 23rd : more than six thousand corpses were 
Irown into the Elbe to clear a passage for him. The next 
lay the cathedral was opened, and there were found in 
it three thousand persona who had spent three days there 
without food, in frightful agony, watching the flames that 
flashed through the windowa of the church, while hunger 
gnawed at their vitals. Tilly ordered food to be given 
them. The nave of Our Lady's church contained fifty- 
three women who had been decapitated by the apostolical 
troops. On tlie 25lh a Te Deum was held to celebrate 
this glorious triumph.* 

Thua did Ferdinand's bigotry interpret the Gospel: 
but though all Germany groaned under the oppression, 
Bohemia suflered more than any other province in this 
hapless country. In addition to the frenzied decrees, and 
the sanguinary measures inflicted on it with indefatigable 
perseverance, the Catholic armies were continually en- 
camped there. Tilly's Walloons and Wallenstein's Croats 
bled the nation at every pore. In a single day they de- 
Lftroyed all the provisions which had cost ao much labour, 



• The destruction ot Magdeburg left terrible reminisceDOes in 
Germany : tlie gale through which Tillj entered is still walled up, 
and on tlic house of the town commandant the following Bentence is 
legible: "Eeaiembor the 20th of Mbj, 1631." (The author mcn- 
15 that he ))as borrowed these details from an excellent Quide b; 
[. Joanne, which is a perfect gei^aphical and Btatistical treatise.) 
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and would have lasted for months. Vast districts became 
solitudes, and growing woods took the place of the crops. 

Catholic historians themselves, devoted to the House 
of Austria, state that the starving population did not de- 
spise the refuse of the lay-stall, nor corpses suspended from 
gibbets; during the night a chain of soldiers had to be 
placed round the cemeteries to prevent freshly buried 
corpses being dug up; bands of starving people chased 
men, killed them like wild beasts, cut them up, and boiled 
them for food. Frequently the imperial troops would 
notice a body of men collected round a smoking fire of 
branches. If they ran up and dispersed them, they found 
they had been collected round a caldron in which human 
flesh was simmering.* The pretended piety of the House 
of Austria had obtained the grand result — produced the 
marvellous effect — of bringing men back to cannibalism ! 

Under such a fearful system, Bohemia lost two-thirds 
of its inhabitants. A register of 1529, in which the 
franchises of the old town of Prague are preserved; the 
Chronicle of Hagek, published in 1541; two MSS., one 
written in the fourteenth century, the other in 1510; and 
a memorial of the year 1475, tell us of the condition of the 
country prior to the battle of the White Mountain. Of 
these documents the most moderate raises the number of 
Bohemian parishes above thirty-one thousand. They 
must have attained this number when the reaction began 
to swing the axe. A few years later the cadaster con- 
tained less than eleven thousand. All the rest had dis- 
appeared. Never has one victory been so cruelly abused, 

♦ Hormajr: Taschenbuch fiir die Vaterlandische Geschichte. 
Jalirgang 1886, p. 300. 
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One act of justice must, however, be performtJ. The' 
inijst tomWe councillor, and most cruel servant of the 
imperial ambition, was destined to be punished, as so 
often happens, by the prinue for whom he had violated! 
all the rules of justice, all the principles of morality. 
Thus that logic of facts, called Providence, decrees ifa' 
Wallenstein was a villain, for only villains, whatever bwi 
the object they pursue, take such little heed of the live%^ 
interests, and happiness of mankind; but his intellect fvd 
worth more than his heart, and he entertained gre«lf( 
ideas. He proposed to carry out in Germany whaC^ 
Charles VII, and Louis XI. had commenced in Franoe^<j 
and Richelieu terminated in the sweat of his brow : txA 
debase all the nobles, all the lords, lay and spiritual, kefoTCRj 
the royal power. The various Germanic States, subjecteci^i 
to the authority of a single chief, would then have comx! 
posed an immense and dangerous empire. Ferdinand H.ii 
would only have been the fictitious sovereign, govemeij 
by Wallenstein, as Louis XIIL was by his prime mlni»<9 
ter; he would have allowed the gloomy captain to exerciav; 
power in his name. Once master of Germany, he caM 
culated on assembling an overwhelming force to drivaj 
the Muhammadans from Europe. He would then hai"W 
become the arbiter of the world. What prince or nuHM 
arch would have dared to oppose him ? These van 
projects were misapprehended by Schiller and the othen 
old writers, through the want of proper documents. Thi| 
portrait their pens have drawn of Friedland is vague aa^l 
dull; the Hinister general, even in the three plays thaw 
bear his name, docs not possess that imposing grandeut] 
he should have. 
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Too many obstacles prevented the realisation of these 
gigantic plans. Ferdinand, in the first place, had not 
sufficient intelligence to detect them in what the duke 
allowed him to see: he acted through bigotry rather 
tiian policy. In the second place, the Lutheran and 
orthodox princes were too powerful to disappear before 
one man. But Richelieu, the Pope, and the Jesuits were 
the chief instruments of his ruin. The cardinal saw 
through his designs, and guessed the European supremacy 
his ambition coveted: he would not allow France to be 
^reduced to a state of vassaldom. The Ghibeline policy 
of Friedland alarmed the Holy See. Masters of the 
emperor, and governing Austria, domineering over Ger- 
many by the medium of this crowned automaton, the 
Jesuits defended their position, and would not let their 
docile creature loose. Wallenstein, who appreciated their 
strength, and disputed the sovereignty with them, che*> 
iished a profound hatred for them; and the most secret 
and dangerous of his dreams consisted in expelling them 
firom Germany so soon as he was in a condition to do so. 

In this struggle of giants Wallenstein succumbed. 
The cardinal supported the Reformers, sent Gustavus 
Adolphus into the field, and terrified the Catholic princeff. 
Hounded on to Friedland at the Diet of Ratisbon, they 
stunned Ferdinand with their complaints. The Jesuits 
woriced on the emperor^s conscience, and raised scruples 
as to the extortion and barbarity by means of which 
the duke sustained his army. Father Joseph, sent by 
Richelieu, performed the manoeuvres his master had en- 
trusted to him, and the overthrow of Wallenstein was 
resolved on. 
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After twenty months' inaction necessity compelled tlie 
emperor to restore him liis commani], with authority 
more ahsolute than ever. He took up the tangled web of 
his intrigues once again, and renewed his ambitious 
projects. But the cardinal, the Pope, and the Jesuits 
kept their eyes upon him, and this time they considered 
it advisable to get rid of him for ever. One evening, 
then (February 25, 1634), the traitors who had accepted 
the mission of death were supping with the generals 
faithful to the dictator, on their invitation. A feigned 
letter from the Elector of Saxony was brought in, in 
which he repulsed imaginary propositions, hostile to the 
emperor, made by Friedland, " Long live the House of 
Austria ! Long live Ferdinand !" the assassins shouted. 
And thirty-six Irish dragoons invaded the room, over- 
turned tlie table, and rushed on the victims. In a few 
minutes, W alien stein's partisans were all sabred or 
atabbed. The room was shut up, and Butler proceeded to 
invest the palace of the generahssimo. 

It was nine in the evening. By a singular accident, 
a frightful tempest had burst out over the town of Eger, 
. where the tragedy was performed. Heavy clouds veiled 
the sky, tlie wind coursed through the streets, and howled 
beneath the doors. A fine rain pattered against the 
windows. Devereux penetrated into Wallenstein'a abode 
with a dozen Trabants. Tlie duke had heard some noiso^ 
possibly the lamentation of the ladies bewailing their 
murdered husbands; he Jiad opened his window, chal- 
lenged the sentinel, and then seated himself in his dress- 
ing-gown at Ids table. All at once the assassin burst 
the door open, and rushed towards him, shouting: "Thy 
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hour has arrived, villain I" FrieJland tried to reach the 
window and summon tlie guard; but Devereux baiTed 
the way, and struck him in the chest with his partizan. 
The duke, raising his arms, received the blow without 
uttering a word; he fell silently as he had lived, taking 
down into the grave those mysterious projects which 
history has at length discovorGd, 

Assuredly, Wallenstein's accomplices, the instruments 
of his crimes and depredations, who worked on his a&- 
count and their own, deserve neither pity nor sympathy. 
The House of Austria, however, through its excessive 
cruelty, contrived to render one among them interesting, 
General SchaEfgotsch, military commandant of Silesia. 
Colloredo had him arrested and disarmed at Ohlau; his 
spurs were torn off, and his guardians overwhelmed him 
with outrages while taking him to Glatz, and thence to 
Ratisbon. When put to the torture, he endured the 
ptun with extraordinary firmness, and insisted that he 
had not conspired. A sentence of death by the axe was 
recorded against him, but as the judges still hoped to 
force some confession from him, they asked the Aulic 
Council whether they could inflict on him once again the 
various stages of torture. " Without doubt," the gloomy 
council replied ; " as strong evidence has proved his guilt 
and caused his sentence to death, he ia no longer a man, 
but a slave of the question (scrvua pojUEE}, an inert corpse 
(cadaver mortuum); he must be regarded and treated 
thus." During the second torture the unhappy man only 
uttei'ed some incoherent words, and he was executed at 
Ratifibon on the 23rd of July, 1635. 

At last, the most pitiless murderer that ever yet perse- 
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outed the human race, Ferdinand 11., died in iiia turn. 
He expired on the ISlli of February, 1637, with signs of 
the deepest devotion, holding in his hand a lighted taper 
which his confessor handed to him. No remorse troubled 
his last moments. Twelve million human beings, at the 
least, had perished by his orders; but the glory and inte- 
rest of the suffering and miUtant Church demanded the 
sacrifice. In a single expedition on the banks of the 
Danube the Cossacks plundered five hundred villages and 
exterminated the whole male population; the women and 
children, struck with terror, took refuge in the islands, 
where they died of hunger and despair. Ferdinand, the 
pious assassin, had always lived surrounded by prieets and 
women. He was less than a fool — ho was a mediocrity. 
His intellect only served to lead him astray, or lead him 
direct to crime. 

His death did not end the war, nor was it of the 
slightest advantage to Germany. His eldest son, Ferdi- 
nand ni., a sickly and obtuse prince, inherited his fana- 
ticism and continued his work. The Immaculate Concep- 
tion was his favourite dogma and chief topic of conversa- 
tion. A special law, published in hia reign, forbade the 
rank of doctor being granted any one who did not 
testify on oath to hia belief in this mystic doctiine. 
During eleven more years Germany remaned a batUe- 
&eld, an accursed land, mined and deeoiatcd by persecu- 
tion. On the 24th of October, 1648, peace was at last 
signed with Sweden at Osnabriick, at MUnater with 
France. The struggle terminated in the humiliation of 
Austria, the emancipation of tlie CathoHc and Lutbemc 
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princes, the dismemberment of the empire, and the formal 
recognition of the equality of all forms of worship. 

The Jesuits alone attained the principal object of their 
ambition. Austria had become a fief of their order, and 
was governed by their general as suzerain. 

When the heralds proceeded, trumpet in hand, to pro- 
nounce to the plundered towns and ruined peoples the 
signature of peace, they only saw scenes of desolation. It 
was no longer that fair country in which, thirty years 
pzeviously, industrious cities, innumerable villages, and 
carefully cultivated plains flourished; where festal songs 
succeeded the murmurs of toil; where commerce, study, 
and the fine arts prospered. Nothing could be seen but 
ruined towns, whose last inhabitants were burning the 
woodwork of their wretched huts to keep up their fires; 
abandoned farms, funereal mounds, and scattered bones. 
Whole provinces had become deserts; here, a marsh, with 
its legion of reeds, its clouds of insects, and its feverish 
miasmata, had taken the place of the blessed crops ; there, 
a rugged forest had gradually invaded the fields and 
vineyards, and effaced the roads. Germany seemed 
handed over as a prey to the wolves, the foxes, and the 
ravens. 

■Brigandage had attained frightful proportions : exaspe- 
rated by their wrongs, crowds of men lived by murder 
and pillage. The disbanded soldiers supplied them with 
an example, and these bandits in uniform heightened the 
general distress. The Government was obliged to have 
recourse to exceptional measures, and invented passports, 
which were rendered necessary by the state of the country. 

02 
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The Diet of Bohemia published in 1650 a. characteristic 
edict. It ordered the citizens to give up their muskets 
and all offensive arms; whoever kept them after this pro- 
hibition would be proceeded against criminally. The 
2nd article ordered the authorities to cut down the woods 
on either side the high roads for the distance of a pistol 
shot, and fell once a year all the shrubs, for assassinations 
■were so numerous, and no one dared leave homo ! The 
other regulations equally deserve quotation : 

" Art. 3. The brigands condemned to deatli will be 
executed without delay. 

" Art. 4. Any peasant delivering up to tlic authorities a 
brigand, dead or alive, will receive half of what was found 
on the body. If he had nothing, tho peasant wordd re- 
receive 600 groBchen. 

" Art. 5. Two agents will be stationed in all the towns 
and markets, to deliver passports to travellers, without 
which no one will be admitted. 

" Art. 6. The authorities will keep a close watch on the 
foresters, vintagers, and herdsmen, lest they may commit 
crimes, or offer shelter to the brigands. 

" Art. 7. Considering that the hawkers sell powder and 
lead to the bandits, and buy from them the objects they 
have plundered, hawking is in future forbidden, under 
penalty of confiscation and other punishments." 

A decree of 1654 returns to this sad subject, and re- 
commends that the woods along the high road should be 
cut down." 

• Ricger: Maleridien ziir Bobmi^chen Statislik; Vchse; Ges- 
ciiielite des Ocsterreicliiaclieu Hofts. 
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A final circumstance will suffice to depict the condition 
of Germany at this period. The excessive despair had so 
ulcerated the hearts of the people, and turned them from 
all natural affections, that men abstained from their wives, 
and lived in gloomy and tragic chastity. In France, the 
Marechal de Gassion was urged to renounce celibacy : " I 
esteem life so little," he replied, " that I do not care to 
share it with any one," All Bohemia, and, moreover, 
nearly the whole of Germany, seemed penetrated with a 
similar disgust during this frightful struggle. The Ger- 
manic race seemed resolved to die out, and-not leave such 
boundless misery as a legacy for future generations. A 
whole nation desired to commit suicide. It was found 
necessary to exhort married people from the pulpit to 
make use of their rights, and not thwart the intentions of 
nature. Even more, the Franconian Diet, with the ap- 
proval of the Archbishops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 
formed, on the 15th February, 1650, at Niiremberg, a le- 
gislative decision which allowed priests to marry, and 
authorised polygamy. I have the text of this singular 
document before me, and will translate it, as a proof of 
such importance as this must be communicated to the- 
reader in its entirety : 

" Art. 1 . During an interval of ten years, reckoning 
from this day, no man will be admitted into a monastery 
who has not reached his sixtieth year. 

" Art. 2. All priests and curates not belonging to a re- 
ligious house or chapter, are bound to marry without 
delay. 

"Art. 3. Any man is allowed to marry two wives; but 
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husbands are odviged, and they will often be reminded of 
it from the pulpit, that if the fate of two persons ia en- 
trusted to them, they must in return behave discreetly 
and prudently, provide for them sufEciently in the firat 
instance, and then take measures to prevent hatred spring- 
ing up between them." 

To such a state was Germany reduced ! Like Bohemia, 
it ended by losing two-thirds of its population* Sup- 
posing that it possessed thirty million of inhabitants at 
the beginning of the war (it now contains more than 
double), twenty millions perished by famine or a violent 
death. The barbarian hordes did not produce such disasters 
in the Roman empire. 

And now, let any one upbraid the French for the 
excesses of '93 ! The Jesuits and Dominicans destroyed 
more victims than the whole of the revolutionary party 
mnce the beginning of the world. 

The persecution organised by Ferdinand II., under the 
influence of the Jesuits, retarded civilisation for one hun- 
dred and fifty years beyond the Rhine. When it com- 
menced its ravages, Germany possessed a brilliant school 
of painting, famous engravers, learned men, and a rising 
literature; when tlie reaction pulled down its scaffolds, 
and spiked its guns, all talent had disappeared like a 
dream; ignorance held out the hand to misery. Genius 
could not flourish again in this devastated land till the 
middle of the eighteenth century: the arts have only re- 
turned to their pristine vigour in our day. Thwarted and 

* Kolilrausch : Deulsclie Gesoljichte, p, 562. 
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arrested by France in their ambitious plans, the Jesuits 
transported their gloomy apparatus to that country, and 
avenged themselves by obtaining the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Dragonnades, and all that accom- 
panied them, were only an imitation of their procedure in 
Austria. 
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When the Reformation, supported on the Goapela, con- 
teated the doctrines of the Roman Church, its principles 
aroused equal attention and gained aa many partisans 
among the Magyars as among the Germans. It was like 
a dawn Tising to every intellect after the gloomy night of 
the middle ages: it excited all the joy, and hopes, and 
activity of the morning hours. These first beams an- 
nounced the sunliglit — the light of that philosophy which 
had to be waited for a century longer. 

Scarce had the first writings of Luther been published, 
than merchants and hawkers introduced them into the 
plains of Hungary, and the mountains of Transylvania, 
These startling works excited a great ferment, and con- 
Terted many pious orators, who soon taught publicly the 
new doctrine, Michael Siklosi was the first to explain it 
from the pulpit to an Hungarian assembly. A Silesian 

med Ambrosius, and an ex-Oominican called George, 
tnitiated this preaching in Transylvania: both proclaimed 
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the regeneration of Christianity to the inhabitants of Her- 
mannstadt. A great personage, Count Marcus Pemph- 
linger, an intelligent and experienced man, seconded them 
most actively, and spared neither pains nor influence in 
aiding them. Greater attention was granted them be- 
cause the district was at feud with the Archbishop of 
Gran. The citizens defied the fanatic prelate: they car- 
ried all civil ecclesiastical causes before laic tribunals, 
and forced the pastors to do their duty, in spite of the 
interdict issued by the dean. Braving the authority of 
this clerical functionary, they expelled the curate of a 
suburban village, and put in his place a minister chosen 
by themselves. Even more, they annulled his jurisdiction, 
and prevented him punishing persons he considered repre- 
hensible. To set the seal on their insubordination they 
refused to pay tithes. 

The archbishop sent in a complaint to King Louis II.* 
By a severe decree, the prince commanded the inhabitants 
of Hermannstadt to respect the decision of the prelate, 
and execute all his orders. The citizens demanded a safe- 
conduct for their ministers, and sent them to Gran to 
plead their cause; but the ecclesiastical dignitary dying 
while this was going on, and his successor, a cardinal, 
having gone to the Conclave to elect a new pope, the afiair 
was naturally suspended during his absence. 

The Reformation, in the mean while, gained ground : 
Hermannstadt became a second Wittemberg. The Catholic 

* Louis 11., King of Hungary and Bohemia, succeeded his father, 
Ladislaus YI., in 1516: he married, in 1521, Marie, sister of 
Charles V. Beaten at Mohacz, in 1526, by Soliman II., the prince 
was drowned in a marsh he attempted to cross. 
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ministers themselves confessed tliat the new doctrine was 
not more powerful in the town where Luther resided. 
The Diet ordered all Luthemn books to be conSscated and 
burnt in the public square, but these literary autoa-da-fe 
did not suspend the progress of heresy. Violence was 
then summoned to the aid of the failing systenij and the 
estates threatened every Lutheran with burning. But it 
was not possible to carry out such a law in a country 
covered with forests and intersected by marshes, where the 
prescripts could always escape fmm the soldiers, and j ustice 
was organised no better than the administration. The 
most useful decrees remained dead letters, hence the new 
sentence could not be carried out. The numbers of the 
Protestants continued to increase, and they soon found 
themselves so strong that they insulted the public cere- 
monies of the Ultramootane Church. At Buda, in the 
presence of the king, two speakers publicly defended the 
right of free inquiry: tbey were expelled from the city. 

After the rout of Mohacz and the tragical end of the 
Idng, John Zapolya, his successor, banished all the Dissen- 
ters. But this decree could not be carried out in the 
midst of the stmggle the Habsburgs had begun in order 
to instal themselves in Hungary, Louis IL had married 
the intellectual Mary of Austria, sister of Charles V. and 
Ferdinand I, The latter at the age of eighteen married 
the sister of Louis IL, Anne Jagellon, whom be fervently 
loved. Profiting by this double rektionship, he aspired 
to the throne of Hungary as soon as the death of his bro- 
ther-in-law left a vacancy, " As the Hungarian monarchy, 
the bulwark of Christian Europe, ia falling into dissolu- 
" he wrote to bis«ster, " I implore you, on behalf of 
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-H^ own states, threatened by an Ottoman invasioii, to 
employ all the means in your power to gain me the crown 
of St. Stephen." The widow cleverly supported her 
brother's projects, and, in the same yeai- she lost her hua- 
bandj the Diet of Presburg offered the sovereign authority 
to the young archduke. But John Zapolya was not in- 
clined to resign it, and hence arose a civil war, complicated 
by the perpetual irruptions of the Mussulmans. The hos- 
tilities lasted many years, during which the pret^ndera 
had graver cares than those of religion. The new doc- 
tnne being neither disturbed nor watched, gained ground 
rapidly, and even ventured on reprisals. Thus, during 
the first campaign, Zapolya having been defeated and 
forced to fly, the Lutherans avenged themselves on their 
persecutors. Finding themselves in a majority, as at 
Hermannstadtj they gave the Catholics three days to em- 
brace their opinions or quit the country. 

The struggle went on in this way with varying fortune, 
though generally favourable to the enemies of Papatr^. 
The greatest persons declared themselves in turn against 
the Bishops of Rome, built Lutheran churches, opened 
schools, and sent their sons to study at Wittemberg, where 
the university was becoming renowned. The Palatine 
Nadasty was among these important recruits.* He so 
fevoured the adversaries of the Roman Church that Ger- 
many turned its attention to him. Mclancthon sent liim 
a young Croatian preacher, vowed to the hberation of the 
human mind, and recommended him to utilise Iiis apostolic 

• T!ie palatiae was an official elected by the Diet to carrj out, with 
the aid of a eoiincil, (he lews voted by the National Assembly. Each 
IS of Hungary bad, is addition, a special palatine. 
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fervour. Nadasty had a private printing-office where the 
New Testament, in Hungarian, translated by Joliu Syl- 
vester, was brought out. At length Protestantism made 
such progress in Hungary that the Catholic priests de- 
serted their altars and joined its ranks. The Bishops of 
Neutra and Weszprin laid aside rochet and mitre to preach 
the Christian faith in its primitive purity. 

Lutheranisni at first sought alone to shake the empire 
of Rome in distant countries. Several deputations con- 
sulted the monk of Eisenacli on doubtful points; but so 
soon as Calvin had arranged his system, ho gained 
numerous proselytes on the banks of the Theiss and the 
Danube. 

In the rear of these two great doctrines which led the 
way, came a multitude of less powerful sects: Anabaptists, 
Mcnnonites, Zwinghans, and Socinians. Attacked simul- 
taneously by the Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinista, they 
all succumbed save the last. The tlieory of Socinus 
possessed special import, for it announced long beforehand 
the deism of the eighteenth century, and the profession of 
faith of the Savoyard Vicar. This energetic thinker de- 
nied the Trinity (whence his disciples derive the name of 
tlnitarians), transubstantiatJon, original sin, and the exist- 
ence of hell: he did not recognise the divinity of Jesus, 
and only saw in the mysteries symbols more or less 
obscure. No heresiarch, in his time, made so much pro- 
gress towards modem ideas. 

Ferdinand I., as wo have said, could not at first oppose 
the progress of the new doctrines. Though a sincere 
Catholic, he was at the same time a wise and moderate 
prince. Everywhere the odium theologicum calmed 
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down. Ultramontanes and Reformers lived in peace 
and intermarried, until the foundation of the Order of 
Jesuits, in 1540, revived discord. These troops of Hades 
were destined to produce in Germany such misfortunes, 
that they destroy, to a certain extent, the morality of 
history, as they raise a doubt as to the principles assumed 
to govern the fate of nations. 

They glided into the Austrian provinces with an humble 
and modest air: they presented themselves as physicians, 
and possessed, according to their statement, a marvellous 
specific in quinquina, long known as Jesuits' powder. As 
the plague had broken out, this aided their introduction. 
They also acted as professors, and gave private lessons. 
Their position was at first so humble that they had no 
house to live in, and resided at Vienna with the Domini- 
cans. But their chief. Father Bobadilla, had the address 
to reach the emperor and make him kneel before him in 
the confessional. Their condition changed from this mo- 
ment, as did their attitude. In 1551 they built their 
first Austrian college on the site of the present War 
Ministry at Vienna. Loyola, who was still living, sent 
them eleven Jesuits by the wish of Ferdinand and the 
orders of the Holy See. In 1556 they built the houses of 
Ingolstadt and Cologne, whence they soon swarmed like 
greedy wasps. Austria, Bavaria, Tyrol, Franconia, Suabia, 
the valley of the Rhine, and Bohemia, especially tempted 
their covetousness and oflFered them a more convenient 
access. 

They soon induced their patron, Ferdinand, to publish 
some edicts, and take certain measures intended to arrest 
the progress of schism, and to regain him his old posses-* 
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siona. But the lords cliarged with the execution of these 
decrees had either adopted the EvaiigeHcal principles, or 
were only able to suppress the Reformation in their own 
domains. If held in clieck in some places for a time, it 
prospered everywhere else ; the fiefs of these princes 
formed, as it were, scattered clearings. They, too, soon 
grew weary of rigour, and tlio imperial orders fell into 
desuetude. 

Maximilian II. allowed the Catholics and Lutherans to 
fight it out, according to their respective strength, without 
favouring eitlier party. The religious controversies only 
annoyed him ; nearly all his generals openly evinced their 
contempt for Papacy and their enthusiasm for the new 
faith. One of his captains, Schwendi, accepted the pre- 
sidency of an heretical synod, and had no cause to regret 
it. Horvath, prior of Zips, who had turned Lutheran, 
did not hesitate to appoint Maximilian guardian of his 
children. So great was the prince's toleration, that a 
Lutheran doctor, named Pfauser, preached a long time at 
court, and did not leave off writing to him after he had 
gone elsewhere to perform his duties. 

When Rudolph II. mounted the throne, the Reformed 
Church was so well estahhahed in the provinces held hy 
the Muhammadans, that the ministers hoped soon to 
convert the infidels. The Turks did not interfere 
JB llie Christian disputes ; provided the latter paid 
their tribute regularly, they cared little about their 
opinion and faith. The word of the Prophet was euffi- 
cient for them. In those provinces belonging to Ger- 
many, nine hundred parishes were Lutheran, a still larger 
number Calvinist; sixteen governors, neai-ly all digni- 
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taries of the kingdom, had abjured the old dogma. The 
moment could be almost predicted when all Hungary 
would be Protestant. 

Stephen Bathory, King elect of Poland, and Prince of 
Transylvania, judged that new measures were necessary 
to limit the progress of the Reformation. He turned his 
eyes on Loyola's black band, who inspired the Ultramon- 
tanes with great confidence. Summoned to Transylvania, 
the Jesuits installed themselves in the deserted abbey of 
Kollos-Monostra, given to their order with all the estates 
depending from it, and founded another house in the 
town of Karlburg. The prince desired them to apply 
themselves solely to the education of youth, and, although 
Protestant, the majority of the Diet, influenced by him, 
ratified this measure. During his reign and that of his 
brother Christopher, the champions of Catholicism and 
the Reformers seemed to be on excellent terms. The 
Jesuits went about humbly, their eyes fixed on the 
ground; the care of their pupils apparently absorbed all 
their time and intellect: the foxes had put on the sheep's 
skin. But the Pxotestants were not deceived as to their 
machinations; they detested them cordially, and only 
spared them through regard for two princes of unusual 
merit. After the death of these illustrious chiefs, the 
Dissenters no longer concealed their aversion; the Jesuits 
were expelled, then recalled at the end of five years, but 
banished again by the Socinian Moses Szekely. But they 
were not discouraged, and ever found means to slip in 
again. 

They entered Hungary Proper for the first time in 
1561, under the auspices of the Archbishop Olahy, and 
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with the approval of the governor. At first there were 
only four priests and a lay-brotlier, and important revenues 
were granted tliein. They settled in the town of Tyrnau, 
where they began building a college; but before It was 
finished, a terrible conflagration destroyed a part of the 
town; the flames devoured the new building, and the 
Jesuits had not the means to repair the disaster. Francis 
Borgia, general of tlie order, regarding the catastrophe 
es a warning from Heaven, ordered the brethren to quit 
Hungary." 

Thirteen years elapsed before any member of the 
sinister community was seen again; but, in 1579, George 
Drascovitz, Bishop of Kaab, summoned a very clever 
preacher of the congregation from Vienna. He obtained 
such decided success in the pulpit, and made so many 
conversions, that, at the end of seven years, his patron, 
who had become cardinal, begged the Emperor Hudolph 
to establish the Jesuits in Hungary, in order to sustain 
the orthodox faitli, and terrify its advei'saries. The prince, 
who was half mad, gave his consent; the abbey of 
Thurocs was assigned them as a residence, and a decree 
handed over to them the country of Matthias Corvlnus 
and John Hunyadi, They had, at the outset, great difTi- 
cuUies to overcome, and heavy struggles to sustain ; but, 
by skill and perseveranee, they consolidated their po^Uon, 
and gained ground daily. 

Such was the religious situation of Hungary when the 
emperor desired to bring it back suddenly to the Catholic 
f^th, and change, us if by a miracle, the ideas of an entire 

' FcBsIer: GescLiolite dtr Ungarn imd ikrcr LaoJsasaen, vol, i. 

p. sso. 
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people. The adversaries of Rome based their hopes on 
the Diet of Presburg, which was to asaemble shortly 
under the presidency of the Archduke Matthias. Rudolph 
also calcuiiiled on the decisions oC this assembly ; but the 
archduke, who was favourable to the Protestants, directed 
the meetings in sucli a way, that no measure was adopted 
affecting religious matters. He even listened to the com- 
plaints of the Dissenters, with the intention of pleading 
their cause with the sovereign. The gloomy emperor 
fell into a violent passion: twenty-one articles had been 
voted by the Diet, and treating the Magyar constitution 
as a dead letter, Rudolph added a twenty-second article 
to the proces-verbal of the deliberations. In this, the 
complaints of the Protestants were declared frivolous and 
unjustifiable, their claims null and non proven, their con- 
duct during the debates irregular and scandalous. He 
reproached them with having formed secret intrigues 
with the free cities of the empire, and confirmed all tha 
laws promulgated in favour of the Ultramontane doctrine. 
Finally, he ordered all those to be punished who, under 
any pretext, mixed up religious dissent with political 
questions. 

This act of usurpation and despotism aroused general 
indignation in Hungary. A number of magnates de- 
clared that they refused obedience to the emperor and hia 
delegates, unless he revoked the twenty-second clause. But 
the prince would not recal an unjust decision, for men, 
feel a pride in not avowing tiieir faults, or repairing their 
wrongs. A terrible insuiTcction soon broke out and 
ibund a leader in Stephen BocskaJ, who, by a single raa- 
nifesto, aroused nobles and people. The national banner 
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floated over the castles of the lords, the peasants armed 
in the villages, and numerous bands marched to Szerenes, 
■where a grand assembly was convened. In the first 
place Lutherans and Calvinists were freed from all fett«rs, 
and the war broke out. The campaign of the Hungarian 
army resembled a triumphant march. Abandoned by 
the imperial legions, Transylvania dedared itself on 
behalf of Prince Bocskai ; the Hungarian fortresses, badly 
provisioned and defended, fell into his hands; the feeble 
detachments of imperial troops that dared the chances of 
the field, could not stand against the charge of their im- 
petuous enemy. All the Magyar provinces not occupied 
by the Turks soon obeyed the eminent captain chosen 
by the Reformers. One general alone, Basta, defended 
the town of Gran against the Islamites who aided the 
malcontents. While the chief of the insurgents waa 
encamped before Buda, the grand seignior sent him a 
crown of gold, a sword of honour, and a banner, saluting 
him as King of Hungary; but he had the prudence never 
to assume that title. 

Without an army, without faithful servants, money or 
moral force, tlic emperor was unable to hold head against 
the Hungarians; necessity, the queen of the world, forced 
him to enter into negotiations with them. He did so 
with bad grace, as wc may suppose, and the capitulation 
dragged on till 1605. A compact was then concluded 
by which Lutherans and Calvinists could profess their 
religion freely; the churches destroyed during the war 
would be rebuilt, the ecclesiastical tribunals closely 
watched by the Diet, and kept within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. Bocskai received as hereditary fiefs Tran- 
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sylvania, and the counties of Bihas, Zarand, Szolnok, and 
Marmaros, while three other counties, and the lordship 
and castle of Tokay, were given him for life. 

The Archduke Matthias, who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations and employed the Austrians and Magyars to 
dethrone his brother, could not be severe against the 
partisans of the Reformation, nor did he desire to be so. 
Protestantism, already so widely spread in Hungary, 
daily effected conversions. 

At last, the Tiberius of Christianity, Ferdinand II., 
ascended the imperial throne. The Thirty Years' War 
had begun, and the Hungarians sided with the Bohe- 
mians. When the monarch returned from his coronation 
at Frankfort, he learned that the Magyars, under the 
guidance of their prince, Bethlen Gabor, were advancing 
on his hereditary states. They reached the walls of 
Vienna, and the prodigious good fortune of the Habsburgs 
only saved the dynasty, as weU as the city. There is not 
the slightest doubt but that the crowned inquisitor felt the 
deepest rancour at this attempt, but he would not at that 
time satisfy his hatred or restore the authority of the Pope 
in Hungary. Thrice did Bethlen Gabor declare war, and 
thrice was he compelled to make peace with him — in 
1622, 1624, and 1628. From that period, however, a 
general plan of conversion and subjugation by treachery 
and violence was arranged in Vienna. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PROJECTS FOE THE DEGEADATION OV HUKGiLBT — THE EMPEBOB 

LEOPOLD I. 

Towards the close of 1626, several persons assembled 
at the Eggenberg Palace In Vienna, and deliberated on a 
grave question. Round the table were Ferdinand II,, the 
implacable devotee; Eggenberg, his prime minister, whom 
gout and colic nearly confined to his bedroom, so that 
the emperor visited him by a secret passage; Cardinal 
Dietrichstein, one of the most ardent enemies of Protes- 
tantism; Count Ognate, ambassador of Spain, or, to 
speak more correctly, secret envoy from Madrid; the 
envoy of Florence, the privy councillor Harrack; and, 
lastly, the gloomy Wallenstein, with some officers of high 
rank. The problem to be resolved was, what means 
would best suppress the Reformation in Hungary. After 
various opinions had been given, the Spanish ambas- 
sador rose, and, with a majestic air, uttered these infa- 
mous words: 

^^ In order to extirpate the damnable heresy, root and 
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branch, in Hungary, my august master offers through me 
to supply, this year and as soon as desired, forty thousand 
chosen men, perfectly equipped, and pledges himself to 
support them for forty years. Adding to these the 
Polish Cossacks, the government will be in a position to 
exterminate this perfidious race, so often guilty of high 
treason, so frequently culpable of rebellion against the 
imperial power, and Austria will henceforth be saved 
from the scourge of their invasions. 

" You tell me that the Hungarians are a courageous 
people, used to arms, and dangerous through their light 
cavalry; and that Turkey, their neighbour, can inces- 
santly give them assistance. I reply, that the Muham- 
madans must be bought, rendered an object of suspicion 
to Bethlen Gabor, and a propitious peace concluded with 
the grand seignior. You will then only have to imitate 
the court of Spain, and employ the means by which she 
gains absolute power : send to this barbarous nation 
foreign governors, who -will impose on them new and 
arbitrary laws, and leave them no resource. Oppress 
tlicm in a thousand different ways; if they complain to 
the court of Vienna, reply that his majesty was utterly 
ignorant of these vexations, and hears them with extreme 
displeasure. The short-sighted brutes will believe the 
emperor innocent of their misfortunes, and will turn all 
their resentment on the governors. 

" In spite of all protests and danger, let the latter carry 
on their system unvaryingly, and employ every artifice to 
madden the Hungarians; let terrible punishments follow 
the slightest attempt at disobedience. The Magyars, not 
accustomed to so harsh a yoke, and having, on the con- 
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tmry, feelings of prido aroused by their indepeudcno^ 
will infallibly revolt Then will be the occasion, the 
text awaited, to punish them; without judgment, oi' the 
observation of any legal form, cruel tortures will he 
inflicted on them, and they will be punished as if guilty 
of high treafion. The corps d'armee held in readiness will 
dien invade the country, and the crop will be fully ripe. 
3^ heads of the most illustnous, who might present 
serious obstacles to our designs, will be lirst cut off. If 
&rty thousand men are not sutGcient, or they may be in 
any datiger, the king my master will strengthen them 
with other ttv^ity thousand, hoping thus to establish a 
■olid peace agreeable to God." " 

This terrible harangue, which ought to have aroused 
the deepest indignalioa, was heard by the meeting with 
delight. All the hearers were in commotion, hke a 
band of wolves and foxes, whose eyes flash with the thirat 
for murder, A proc^-verhal of tlie declaration made by 
the arabasBador was then drawn up, and all present signed 
it. Wallenstein and Caraffa, a Neapoiitau adventurer, 
received orders to invade Hungary at the fitat rumour, or 
first popular movement. An occasion for tumult was 
indicated to them in the great fair soon about to be held 
at Sintau, on the Waag. In the event of disorders com- 
mencing there or elsewhere, they were recommended to 
surround the people and kill every individual above the 
age of twelve who spoke Hungarian; and, as the date of 
their birtli could not be accurately guessed, they were 
recommended to measure with an e]l measure; any above 

• The Latin test of the speech will be found iu Comelioa, Historla 
Hnngaricn, uad Uailath, Geacliicbte der Magjaren, vol v. p. 101. 
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that height would be pitilessly massacred. The butchery 
must continue without relaxation until all the powerful 
and brave men, all the probable leaders of an insurrection, 
had been killed, banished, demoralised, or captured. No 
matter if the country was depopulated; strangers of a 
docile character would be installed there, as had been 
done in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, by the assistance 
of Spain. 

The Jesuits supported the plan with all their strength, 
and pressed on the execution; but events did not permit 
the emperor to satisfy their impatience. Occupied in a 
mortal struggle with Northern Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and his own subjects, the most ordinary 
common sense advised him not to irritate a warlike 
nation. It had as defender a hero ready to second its 
resentment — Bethlen Gabor threatened the court of 
Vienna. Europe had not beheld for a long time a 
military leader like him: judicious and brave, ready and 
indefatigable, eloquent and humane, sober and proud, 
amiable, educated, and magnanimous, he was adored by 
the nobles and peasants, the citizens and workmen, but 
above all by the soldiers, who regarded him as a glorious 
model. Bethlen Gabor had on several occasions assisted 
the Lutheran princes; but Ferdinand 11. managed to gain 
him over, and adroitly concluded with him treaties of 
peace. The intrepid captain, however, ever felt his 
sword trembling in the scabbard. The Margrave of 
Brandenburg having presented him with a case full of 
precious glass, and asked him which vessel he considered 
the handsomest, the prince let it drop. " It is only glass," 
he said in Latin; and lie offered the margrave in return a 
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Babre with a golden hilt ttdornedwitH diamonds: "That," 
he continued, " is a jewel which does not fear a fall," In 
1629 he prepared to invade Austria, and was arming 
Becretljj when he was attacked by indisposition. Feign- 
ing to conciliate his friendship, the emperor sent him a 
physician, chosen by the Jesuits. BethlenGabor did not 
suspect the villain, although his illness daily increased. 
The hero who had taken part in forty-two battles with- 
out receiving a wound, soon died from the attentions 
paid him.' 

Such a splendid result did not, however, hiing Plnn- 
gary into the possession of Ferdinand II. For many 
years longer no attempts could be made to realise the 
hideous programme. The emperor descended from the 
throne into the tomb, and his son took the same journey; 
but no occasion had yet been offered to let loose on the 
country the Catholic bands, forerunners of the hangmen 
of the Inquisition. The hour, however, was approaching 
wlien the Habsburgs, in the name of that Christ who par- 
doned the adultrcss, and held up the good Samaritan as 
an example, were about to employ against the Hungarian 
heretics axe and cord, fire and sword, wheel and rack. 
A creature of the Jeauits, an emperor formed by their own 
hands, was just on the point of mounting the throne. 

Leopold was born in 1640, and, as his brother was heir 
to the throne, he was designed for the clerical profession. 
He had as preceptor the Jesuit Eberhard Neidliavd (often 
called Nitardi by historians) who was eventually taken by 
the sister of his pupil to Spain, where he became car- 

• Velise : Qescliicbte dcs Oestcrrei chisel len Holes, vol. iv. p. 71. 
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dinal and grand inquisitor. Neidhard poured into his 
pupil's mind the poifion draught of Spanish bigotry. While 
quite B litd, his great amusement was cleaning the statues 
of saints and erecting little altars. His brother died ia 
1654, and he heeamo heir presumptive to the throne, Flia 
father, Ferdinand III., nominated him, in 1655, King of 
Hungary; in 1656, King of Bohemia. He died the follow- 
ing year, and Leopold henceforth humbly exercised the 
sovereign power at the will of his masters. 

The Jesuits had in him a prince according to their heart; 
every morning he heard three masses one after the other, 
during which he remained on his knees, and did not raise 
his eyes once. He seemed as if stupified with prayer: at 
times he would glance at one of the pious books lying on 
the ground before him. On ffite days the triple ceremony 
was accompanied by music. Leopold insisted on all the 
ambassadors being present, and it was at times enough to 
make them resign office, so fatiguing did the task become; 
thus, during Lent, they were bound to be present at 
eighty offices. When the priests or monks approached 
the emperor, he humbly doffed his hat and gave them hia 
hand to kiss. His entire conduct revealed an imperturb- 
able phlegm. Subjected to the will of Heaven, or to the 
combinations of fortune which are regarded as its warn- 
ings, the puppet emperor never displayed trouble or emo- 
tion. One day, on sitting down to dinner, the lightning 
struck the room; Leopold said, calmly and coldly, "Aa 
Heaven gives us such a manifest sign that this moment 
would be better employed in fasting and prayer than with 
the pleasures of the table, remove the dishes." And he 
proceeded to the chapel without finishing his meal. 
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On lii3 white and little gnomelike head weighed a vast 
peruke ; he was very weak in the legs, and seemed to be 
fllways tottering. His stature below the middle height, 
the awkwardness of his gestures, and the stiflhess of his 
manner, did not produce a favourable impression. His 
face was bo projecting, his lower hp grew out so far beyond 
the upper, that liis canine teeth were exposed: this con- 
formation, peculiar to the Hababurgs, though exaggerated 
in him, interfered with his speech, bo that hia language 
resembled a grunt. With this ill-shapen mouth he had 
the temerity to play the flute, which made him perfectly 
ridiculous. A black but very thin beard imperfectly 
covered his prodigious chin. He wrote so vilely that few 
secretaries could read his writing; and when he addressed 
an autograph letter to a crowned bead, it was absolutely 
necessary to attach a copy to it. 

The court nobility and Jesuits reigned in his name and 
6ettled all business. Tlie privy councillors, ofGcers of the 
palace, and several generals, formed a powerful coterie ; but 
the confessors of the prince, Balthazar Muller and Bocca- 
bella, aided at Vienna by Ivro hundred and fifty Jesuits, 
exercised a still more terrible influence. The pohtical 
action of the emperor was chiefly displayed in signing 
papers brought him ready drawn up; be only read very 
few of them, or corrected an irregular- phrase. During 
the unhappy year 1683, when the Turks were besieging 
Vienna, be put his name to eight thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five official documents. 

Shooting, music, and the stage, curiosities, gambling, 
and the turning-lathe, had much greater attractions forhim 
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than itete bnsineaB. He turned ivory cupe, even worked 
on watches and automata, and was passionately fond of 
nnmiimatics. Nature having endowed him ¥rith some 
unosual talent, he composed agreeably. In an outburst of 
admiration, real or feigned, his Capellmeister said to him 
one day, ^^What a pity you had not been a simple 
musician instead of an emperor !" ^^ Bah I" Leopold in- 
genuously replied; ^^ perhaps I am better off as I am." 
Alchemy and divination occupied the rest of his time: 
adepts and miracle-mongers were sure to find in him a 
complacent auditor and liberal patron. Not only did he 
believe in predictions, but imagined that be possessed the 
gift of prophecy himself. In circumstances of great 
gravity, when he had to decide between war and peace, 
for instance, he would allow himself to be biased by 
chimeras. The priests had taught him everything save 
the art of governing, and hence a notice was several times 
foimd affixed to the palace gate, containing the words: 
^^ Leopolde, sis Caesar et non musicus. Sis Caesar et non 
Jesuita." (Leopold, be an emperor and not a musician; 
Emperor and not a Jesuit.) 

This prince, though so well up in religion, was not war- 
like. During a reign of half a century, in which he had to 
^support five great wars and subdue three dangerous insur- 
xections, he never once showed himself in the field of battle 
or at a camp. A small number of reviews, held on solemn 
occasions, were sufficient to satisfy his martial tastes. The 
most celebrated took place in 1673, before General Monte- 
cuculi, at the moment when the first war between Austria 
and Louis XIV. broke out. During the siege of Vienna 
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by tLe Infidela, the timid emperor escaped as rapidly and 
as far as he could. The Jesuits, however, to reward their 
pupi! for hia obedience, surnamed him Leopold the Great, 
a title which no Germanic emperor had borne since 
Charlemagne. 

Let us now regard this little, weak, and sickly man, 
Tvearing an enormous peruke, a hat overshadowed by a 
black plume, a Spanish cloak, and red shoes and stockings, 
aa if he had been walking up to his knees in blood. Is it 
an apparition, or one of those natural curiosities shown in 
booths? You would be tempted to laugh or pity. Such, 
however, was the creature that the monarchical system 
and the fiction of ripht divine called to govern millions of 
Bubjectg, whose every enterprise fortune favoured, and 
who, by a sign, would condemn to death hundreds of 
thousands of men superior to him in physical constitution 
and intellect. It reminds us of a magnificent passage in 
old Balzac, in which the nobility of the style equals the 
elevation of the ideas : 

"There isarisk of being unjust in judging the merit of 
the counsels by the good fortune of the result. We must 
not let ourselves be dazzled by the brilliancy of success. 
What the Greeks and Romans, what we ourselves, have 
called admirable prudence, was fortunate temerity. There 
are men whose lives have been full of miracles, although 
they were not saints, and had no desire to be so: Heaven 
blessed all their faults and crowned all their follies. 

" This fatal man ought to hove perished from the first 
day ofhi8vileconduct,ond through such foolish enterprises: 
reason concluded that he would fall in consequence of the 
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maxims he held. But God wished to employ him in 
punishing the human race and disturbing the world. He 
thought he was satiating his passion, and he was executing 
the decree of Providence. Before destroying himself, he 
had leisure to destroy peoples and states, set fire to the 
four comers of the earth, and ruin the present and the 
future by the ill he did and by the examples he left. 

" The great tragedies which are played upon earth were 
composed in heaven, and a rogue frequently acts the part 
of Atreus or Agamemnon." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CATHOLIC KEACTION IN HTJNGAEY. 

It was not till 1661 that the odious project drawn up 
in 1626 by the secret ambassador of Madrid could be set 
about. The war against the Porte served as the pretext: 
it was declared that Hungary was not able alone to resist 
the Turkish invasions, and the country was occupied by 
soldiers. So soon as they had taken possession, the im- 
perial troops began pillaging, annoying, and ill-treating 
the inhabitants. Generals and officers supplied an ex- 
ample to the soldiers ; courtiers openly said that the time 
had arrived to humiliate the pride of the Magyars, and 
make them pass through the Caudine forks of absolute 
power. " The heron's plumes they wear so haughtily on 
their heads," the cry was at Vienna, " shall be torn out 
by our Landsknechts ; leaden buttons shall be substituted 
for those of gold and silver which now fasten their 
pelisses; the miserable garments the Bohemians have been 
forced to wear since their definitive subjection shall take 
the place of the Hungarian luxury." 
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As long as the war lasted the Magyars were constrained 
to endure this oppression and insolence. The Turks, 
masters of a large portion of their territory, came to an 
understanding with the Austrians to put down a warlike 
people, whose courage they feared. So early as 1577, 
David Ungnad, Austrian ambassador to Constantinople, 
while conversing with a pasha, asked him this quesrion : 
" Has not the emperor a right to punish rebellious subjects 
like those residing in Hungary ?*' " "Without doubt," the 
pasha replied; "no one will oppose it. But you must 
proceed craftily, work in the dark, hold out snares for 
the seditious, and then cut off their heads." The Habs- 
burgs were only too ready to follow this advice. 

The war lasted three years; and Louis XIV. sent four 
thousand men to the assistance of Austria. On the 1st 
of August, 1664, they pressed Montecuculi to offer battle, 
and were seconded by the princes of the empire. The 
Turks suffered a tremendous defeat; but then an unheard- 
of and unnatural event took place : the victors asked 
for peace, sued for it even humbly. Nine days after the 
triumph, a delegate from the cabinet of Vienna obtained 
an armistice at Vasvar, in the tent of the grand vizir, and 
on the 26th of September peace was signed for twenty 
years. Leopold surrendered to the grand seignior two 
first-class fortresses, Neuhausel and Grosswardein, and the 
latter gave the Turks such power in Transylvania, hitherto 
governed by an Austrian vassal, that the MussulVnan 
cavalry passed the cold season there, instead of going, as 
usual, into winter quarters in Asia. Neither the pro- 
vinces of the empire nor the estates of Hungary were 
consulted before signing this disgraceful treaty, although 
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the public law of Germany positively demanded it. The 
sovereigns of the Diet protested ; the Magyar Assembly 
declared that it would refuse contributions and iriiiitary 
serTicc, if negotiations were entered iuto with the Mus- 
sulmans without convening their ainbassadors, and con- 
sulting as to what should be done, All the political 
world was lost in conjectures; no one could explain con- 
didons so disadvantageous to Germany after such a bril- 
liant victory. 

TJie secret object of Leopold was to prepare for the 
conversion of Hungary, by exposing it almost defenceless 
to the attacks of the Turks, and, by surrendering two for- 
tresses of the first-class, he wished to render the MagyaiB 
dependent on Austria, and force them to fiy to him for 
protection. To obtain this result, no sacrifice of honour 
or dignity seemed to him too painful. The Islamites 
strongly abused his concessions and humility. When 
Count Leslie, sent as envoy to Constantinople after the 
signature of peace, proceeded to take leave of his high- 
ness, being a very aged man he could not bow so lowly 
as Mussulman etiquette demanded; an usher thrust his 
head to the ground with such violence, that he received 
lha>e wounds in his forehead. The imperial court did 
not compLiin, asked no satisfaction for this outrage: it 
was utterly governed by the Jesuits, and these men, ener- 
vated for anything save intrigue — wearing gowns, lace, 
and embroidery, like women— have as little feeling for 
their country as they have for the national dignity. 

As soon as the alliance was concluded, Prince Lob- 

kowitz assembled the magnates, in Leopold's name, at a 

Lpiet held at Presburg. He asked them for subsidies. 
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intended for the fresh imperial troops to be stationed in 
the country, for building new forts along the frontiers, and 
recommended them not to annoy, according to their usual 
fashion, the pashas residing near their districts. The 
estates replied by violent recriminations: the Hungarian 
charter Ibrbade the introduction of Ibreign troops into the 
kingdom; the military service must be solely performed 
by natives. In addition, the Golden Bull of King An- 
drew II., which all Hungarian mooarchs, not excepting 
the Habsburgs, had sanctioned on their coronation ever 
since the year 1222, granted the Magyars the right of 
taking up arms whenever their franchises and privileges 
were violated. The Diet, therefore, demanded the re- 
moval of the imperial troops, who annoyed and plundered 
the population. The general promised to hold them in 
check, but declared that he could not withdraw them until 
order had been more fully established in the Hungarian 
provinces. Far from diminishing the oppression, ho soon 
laid the first stone of a new fort, named Leopoldstadt, 
wishing thus to confirm the imperial authority, and in- 
creasing his means to gain the hearts of the people, as 
they love to be gained — by cunning and violence. TJie 
Hungarians dreamed of Andrew's Golden Bull; but their 
ruin was inscribed in the Book of Fate, and they were 
destined to suifer, during half a century, all the tortures 
which fanaticism can imagine to imitate demons while 
invoking the God of Mercy. 

The persecution, in fact, was soon let loose on Hungary. 
Impatient to realise the project they had conceived so 
long, the Jesuits had found one of those sanguinary 
lacqueys who always turn up at the right moment when a 
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great crime 13 to be done, ov an atrocious business requireB 
pitiless instruments. Prince EusebiuB of Lobkowitz was 
to Hungary what the Prince of Liuhtenstein had been to 
Bohemia. His father had secured the good graces of 
Ferdinand 11. hy seconding liis pious cruelty during the 
Thirty Years' War, and his servile and ferocious zeal was 
rewarded by the title of prince and vast pofflessiona. 
Sprung from blood, this family supported its prosperity 
by blood. Eusebius possessed an immense fortune, esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 florins, and one of his offices, the 
military command of Silesia, was worth 30,000/. 

The death of George Lippay, Arohbisliop of Gran, was 
an opportunity eagerly seized on by the Catholics to in- 
augurate their implacable task. Austria promoted to the 
vacant see an ardent adversary of the new faith — a species 
of barbarian, named Saeleptsenyi, His zeal in supporting 
an imperious bigot, the widowed Sophia Bathory, lady 
paramount of immense lie&, who incessantly ill treated the 
Protestauta, had already gained the Ultramontane prelate 
the favour of the Jesuits, and naturally of Leopold. When 
resistance was offered the two persecutors, the Lands- 
knechts and Trabants received orJers to go to their asaist- 
ance. We know with what gentleness and respect for 
humanity troops behave on such occasions. 

Exasperated by such conduct, the Hungarian nobles 
held a secret asaerably at Neusohl, and deliberated on 
their course of action. The general opinion was to break 
from the emperor, raise levies, and seek the protection of 
the Turks by recognising Muhammad IV. as suzerain; 
and ftn emissary of the name of Ladialaus BalU was sent off 
lo tho grand vizir, who was then beeieging Candia. Two 
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intimate friends of the Mussulman general .were alone 
present at the interview. The vizir bound himself by no 
positive promise, but gave an encouraging reply; and the 
negotiator, unable to obtain more, prepared to depart. 
But among the persons who had listened to him was an 
Austrian spy, the Greek Panajotti. His first care was to 
write to Leopold of what he had heard, and the very 
vessel in which the emissary left the island carried the 
letter of denunciation. It arrived at the imperial palace 
at the same time that Ladislaus reached Hungary. Like 
a night-bird hidden in the darkness. Prince Lobkowitz 
henceforth kept an eye on the conspirators. 

A short time later, the Palatine Wesselenyi, chief of the 
opposition, was attacked by a sudden fever, and he soon 
died at his castle of Murany, in the heart of the Carpa- 
thians. Another lord, equally dangerous, Nicholas Zriny, 
Ban of the Croats, a man of tried courage, surnamed 
Scanderbeg U., did not survive him long. He was found 
in a forest near his residence, and his body bore traces of 
numerous wounds. The report was spread that a wild 
boar had killed him; but, as there was a bullet in his 
head, the explanation was rendered improbable. Suspi- 
cions were directed to the right man. 

While these mysterious deaths were envenoming the 
resentment of the Hungarians, a strange scene was pro- 
ducing a similar effect at court. Leopold fell ill, and his 
sufferings were accompanied by such unwonted symptoms, 
that they put his physicians at fault. Every kind of 
treatment failed in turn ; and at last apprehensions were 
entertained for the emperor's life, and novenas, paternos- 
ters, and touching of relics, were multiplied. An un- 

l2 
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known pobon was rapidly undermining his strength, 
Wliile in this critical position, the Milanese Chevalier 
Francis Borri, a celebrated alchemist, was brought pri- 
soner to Vienna ; the independence of his character, and 
the freedom of his opinions, had excited against him 
the hatred of the Holy See and Loyola'a hypocrites. 
The Pope had promised thirty-five thousand francs to any 
one who would give him up : the prescript had sought 
shelter in Dcnmaric, but wishing to live in a softer cli- 
mate, he started for Stamboul, but had the imprudence 
to pass through Moravia, where the Papal nuncio caused 
him to be arrested. When the emperor, who was so 
fond of alchemy, learned that he waa at Vienna, he dis- 
played an imperious desire to see him, and his caprice 
was gratified. 

On the 28th of April, 1670, at nightfall, the chevalier 
was introduced into the sick man's room, which seemed 
very gloomy, for two candles threw but a dim light 
around. The sallow complexion and sunken cheeks of 
the emperor, his languor, his suffering, the thiret that 
ever tormented him and which nothing would appease, 
struck the visitor. While considering what poison could 
have produced this effect, he noticed the red Bnge and 
vivacity of the flame surmounting the tapers : a white 
vapour exhaled from it, and had evidently formed a 
deposit on the ceiling. A singular smell was also diffused 
through the room. 

" You are breathing a poisoned atmosphere," the che- 
mist said to the sick man. " Be kind enough to have 
your physician summoned." 

The doctor hurried in, and the chevaher directed his 
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attention to the unusual phenomena produced by the 
candles. Others were fetched from the empress's apart- 
ments; these produced a more regular light, and burned 
more quietly, without emitting smoke or making a snap- 
ping noise. A gold fillet ran round the top and bottom 
of the patient's tapers, evidently to prevent any mistake, 
and, since Candlemas, no others had been employed in 
the apartments inhabited by Leopold. There were thirty- 
five pounds of these dangerous lights left, and, on ana- 
lysing them, it was discovered that the wick had been 
steeped in a solution of arsenic, and then surrounded with 
pure wax. A dog, which was given a piece of the wick 
to eat in its food, died within three hours ; and the tapers 
unused contained two pounds and a half of arsenic. 

The chevalier and the physician immediately transported 
the patient into another apartment; they prescribed for 
him together, and the chevalier remained in the palace 
under surveillance. Tlie first remedy given to the patient 
acted most successfully, and produced hopes of saving 
him. On the 25th of May Leopold was cured. The 
chevalier was given over to the nuncio, taken to the city 
of the Caesars, and condemned to retractation of his theo- 
ries on God and nature, and perpetual imprisonment. 
The sovereign he had preserved from inevitable death 
was not powerful enough to tear him from the claws of 
the Roman Inquisition, and could only prove his grati- 
tude by settling on him a pension of two hundred ducats. 
The clever physician ended his days in the tower of St. 
Angelo, after fifteen years' captivity.* - 

* He left a journal of his attendance on the emperor. See also 
Pessler's Geschichte der Ungam, yoL ix. p. 172 sqq. 
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Who were tlie instigators of tliis attempted murder? 
It Eeems natural to accuse tlie HungariauB: ttieir chiefs 
had been poisoned and asBasainated, and they might have 
wished to resort to the same measures. But there is not a 
trace of Buspicton of them : the father-purveyor of the 
Viennese Jesuits had purchased the tapers, and when the 
Milanese detected their dangerous nature, the merchant 
was found to have disappeared. Why, on the other 
hand, would this dignitary of an ambitious order, that 
governed the emperor, plot his death — what personal re- 
sentment could have animated him ? It is a problem 
which history bos been imable to solve. A German 
author, Fesaler, supposed the monk instigated by Louis 
XIV., because at that time Ijeopold had no male issue, 
and the French king could have claimed the Spanish 
crown under favourable circumstances; but tliiS subtile 
explanation appears to me highly impr'obahte. At any 
rate, the pious emperor did not dare suspect, much less 
prosecute, an ecclesiastic. The danger he had incurred 
was converted into a further accusation against the Hun- 
garians. 

The magnates at length perceived tliat their plan was 
known, and that they were watched. From Bohemia, 
Moravia, Sile«a, and Austria, regiments were marching 
on Hungary to form an imposing army, and they pro- 
ceeded by the most devious routes. The Prince of Lob- 
fcowitz, to gain time, fed the Hungarians with vain pro- 
mises. Still, he arrested the conspirator Tattcnbach in 
his own castle, and arms and ammunition sufficient for 
t thousand men were found there. At the same time, 
^ghteon thousand infantry and cavalry entered Croatia. 
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The insurrectionists were surprised^ and prevented from 
collecting sufficient strength for resistance. Then began 
one of those frightful routs, preceded by no combat, in 
which one side strikes and the other is continually struck, 
without being able to offer a shadow of resistance. 

Peter Zriny succeeded his brother in the dignity of 
Ban of Croatia, and in his projects of national deliver- 
ance, and he was aided by his brother-in-law Frangi- 
panL On the news that General von Spantkau was 
, marching on them, the greater portion of their troops 
abandoned them, and the neighbouring pashas made no 
movement to help them. They had but time to throw 
themselves, with two thousand Morlachs, into the castle 
of Czaktornya, resolved to sustain a siege in case of abso- 
lute necessity. Zriny deputed his confessor, the monk 
Augustin Forstall, to Prince Lobkowitz, to testify his 
fidelity to the emperor, guarantee his peaceful intentions, 
and solicit the recal of General Spantkau; and the monk 
was ordered to say that his military preparations had been 
solely designed against the infidels and the enemies of the 
court. The priest brought back a deed, signed by Lob- 
kowitz and the high chancellor, in which they promised 
not to treat him as a rebel, to respect his life, estates, 
liberty, and honour, if he submitted betimes, handed over 
his son as hostage, sent the prince a blank signature, and 
abdicated his office as Ban of the Croats. In exchange, 
he was offered the captaincy-general of Carlstadt or 
Warasdin. These stipulations were made in the empe- 
ror's name. Zriny hastened to comply, and promised to 
proceed to Vienna so soon as the emperor required his 
presence. On the sheet of paper the prince made the 
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monk write tbat Zriny pledged himself to receive garri- 
sons into all his castles and denounce all mutineers, after 
which General Spantkau approached hia residence, where 
he believed himself in safety. Great was the conster- 
nation of the two lords when they heard the thunder of 
the artillery before a preliminary summons had been sent 
them. The Morlachs defended themselves courageously, 
but the numerical superiority of the imperial troops soon 
convinced them that resistance would be vain. Zriny 
and hia brother-in-law decided on quitting the castlo at 
night, and proceeding straight to Vienna. 

The gates of the castle were opened after their de- 
parture; the wife of the ban was arrested; the jewels, 
plate, and valuable furniture placed in waggons, and 
carried off to the capital. 

The two chiefs bad scarce dismounted at the Swan 
Hotel than tJieir swords were taken from them. 

While their province was thus kept down, Charles of 
Lorraine and John of Spork invaded Hungary Proper with 
nine thousand Landsknechta. On the way iHey arrested 
a great number of pei-sons, but principally Huguenots 
and Reformed ministers, whom they dragged after them. 
Many respectable famiUea sought slielter beyond the 
mountains in Transylvania. The only exploits of the 
Imperiahsts consisted in occupying towns and leaving 
garrisons there, seizing castles, and confiscating the pro- 
perty of so-called rebels. Charles of Lorraine was de- 
tailed with several battalions against the fortified manor 
of Muiany, where the palatine's widow peacefully re- 
sided, under a letter of surety she had obtained from the 
emperor. She opened the gates of the citadel imme- 
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diatelj to the general^ paid him all honours, and accepted 
a German garrison. But he had scarce quitted the castle 
than the princess was arrested, having been betrayed and 
denounced by her own secretary. When her house was 
searched, all Wesselenyi's correspondence with the mal- 
contents, since the disgraceful treaty of Yasvar, was 
found. 

The letters, the widow, and the informer were taken to 
Vienna. The perfidious servant was ordered to interpret 
the letters written in cypher for the sake of obtaining 
further information; he was several times put to the tor- 
ture, and when all the information that could be obtained 
had been drawn from him, his head was cut off for not 
having revealed the conspiracy sooner. The papers were 
of a nature to compromise half Hungary, and this resource 
was made use of with pitiless dexterity. Nadasty, the 
richest of the Magyars, could not escape the agents of 
the court; he was arrested one morning in bed and im- 
prisoned at Vienna, while three hundred other nobles 
shared the same fate. A few popular tumults, incited by 
the arrest of the magnates, were repressed with ferocious 

joy. 

Hungary had been disarmed, her chiefs captured, and 

resistance prevented. All to be still carried out was to 
tear up the constitution and scatter the rags to the winds, 
after which the Protestant aristocracy would be deci- 
mated. The orthodox Church would then find no diffi- 
culty in converting the citizens and people, and reaping 
an abundant harvest on soil manured with gore. The 
pious hearts expanded with joy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS — TYRANNICAL MEASUJLES. 

The pretended culprits were taken before exceptional 
judges, arbitrarily appointed by the emperor. The com- 
mission was presided over by a certain Paul Hocher, who 
played a cruel and infamous part throughout this con- 
spiracy of the Austrian government; there was also a 
Windischgratz, but none of the members were drawn 
from Hungary, in accordance with the laws of the 
kingdom. The national charter forbade natives being tried 
beyond the frontier and their examination carried on by 
strangers; but this servile tribunal sat at Vienna beneath 
the eyes of Leopold. The legislation was doubly violated. 
Although the provinces that had escaped from the power 
of the Mussulmans were swamped by Austrian soldiers, 
they drew up a formal protest, in which they declared 
that, as all national rights were despised, the sentence 
would possess no moral value, for the estates of Hungary 
could alone try accusations of high treason and revolt. 
No notice was taken of this courageous act. Zriny, Fran- 
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gipani, and Nadasty addressed supplicarionsto the emperor 
proying their innocence and imploring his commiseration, 
but the Prince of Lobkowitz would not allow them to be 
sent to their address.* 

Nadasty had possibly murmured in secret, but he had 
behaved irreproachably, and even supported the fanaticism 
of the emperor. Throughout his domains he had perse- 
cuted the Protestants and dispossessed them of their 
churches and schools. Hence there was no charge against 
him ; his immense fiefs, his eight or nine millions of for- 
tune, a considerable sum for the period, alone rendered 
him criminal. Thus a singular question was raised by the 
tribunal; the judges could not and would not allow the 
utter groundlessness of the charges against him ; he had 
resisted rather than seconded the malcontents, and had 
solicited the clemency of the emperor. They, therefore, 
asked, ^^ Is it just and right to pardon the confidant, the 
accomplice in a revolt, who not only evinces penitence, 
but, as far as he could, prevented the execution of the 
scheme, if, on the other hand, the accused possess large 
estates, numerous partisans^ and a well-merited reputa- 
tion?" 

This doubtful point produced a violent discussion, after 
which the problem was negatived by a majority of votes. 
The prevalent opinion was, that it would be better to 
pardon a man more culpable, but less rich, skilful, and 
influential, who could never serve as leader of the rebels. 

In this iniquitous trial not only were not the witnesses 
confronted with the accused, but they did not even know 

* Franz Wagner : Historia Leopoldi, vol. i. p. 251 ; Eessler : 
Geschichte der Ungam. 
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tlie name of their accusers. Tliis raised another discussion 
in the commission. The most obstinate judges maintained 
that witueases should not be confronted with prisoners in 
matters of high treason. Tlie Dissidents invoked the rules 
of common sense and natural right, but it was objected 
that the law of nature had never been accepted. (Ast contra 
responsum Jus nature nullo tempore in HungaTia fuisse 
receptum.)* 

The deliberation ended, as might be foreseen, in a 
capital sentence being pronounced against all the magnates 
suspected by the court of Vienna. Peter Zriny, confined 
in a subterranean cell, tried to escape, but a serving-woman 
saw him and gave the alarm; he was confined still more 
closely, and not let out of sight. The intercession of the 
Pope, which the Hungarians had obtained with some 
difficulty, failed against the influence and will of the 
Jesuits. The ruin of a martial people was necessary for 
their plans; like the idols of Tyre and Carthage, the 
order expected its victims. 

The evening previous to the execution Nadasty was 
solemnly erased from the roll of the Austrian nobility. 
He was taken in a carriage at ten o'clock to the Hotel of 
the Provisional Estates, where an harangue was held by 
the governor, who at first gave him his titles of magnate 
and count, but terminated liia address thus: "These 
precious qualities thou hast for ever lost; thou art only a 



• Anemonen, vol, i, p. 129 ; Veiise, vol. v. p. 212. The acts of 
this odious process, buried for many jeara in the ardiiies, were 
fiudl; brought t« light b; a singular accident. In 1823 and ISSl 
thtj iverc sold for waste paper, aud an archceologist bad Ibe good 
fortune lo notice them. 
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traitor, convicted of high treason; from this moment thou 
possessest nothing; thou hast lost dominions, privileges, 
dignities, even thy name, which thy family will no longer 
have the right to bear." 

Nadasty had eleven sons; his paternal feelings out- 
swayed all others, and he exclaimed in Latin, the usual 
language of the Hungarian aristocracy, " Vitam, honorem 
et bona toUe, saltem liberis salva famam." (Take my Hfe, 
titles, and estates, but save the honour of my children.) 

The reply was that his children would henceforth be 
called Vp^ Kreutz, and that the emperor, in his exalted 
clemency, would assign them a pension to live on. 

His name was then erased from the Golden Book, after 
which an odious and grotesque ceremony completed his 
humiliation. The questor drove him from the room, a 
domestic chased him down stairs, and the governor of the 
hotel made him leave ignominiously by a back door, 
where several members of the Regency were awaiting 
him, with a carriage, torch-bearers, and five hundred 
horse. He was then led back to the City Hall, where he 
was confined while preparations were being made for his 
punishment. 

The judicial assassination was fixed for the next day, 
April 30, 1671. The same military measures were taken 
for the Hungarian nobles as had preceded, fifty years 
back, the butchery of the Bohemian nobles. All the 
doors and shops were closed by superior orders; soldiers 
guarded all the streets, patrols of cuirassiers went about to 
suppress the slightest disturbance, and the inhabitants 
were hardly permitted to appear in public. 

Nadasty's head was cut off at ten in the morning, in 
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the ground room of tlie City Hall, before no other wlt- 
ncBBca than the municipal council, a few gentlemen, and 
Uie Turkish envoy, accompanied by a dragoman, who 
supplied him with all the requisite information, to make a 
faitliful report of the tragical event to his highnese. The 
lontonco ran tliat the culprit would have hia right band 
first cut off; but the empei'or spared him this barbarous 
operation. Ho died like a man, whom so unjust a sen- 
tence astounded, even under the butcher's knife. The 
people were allowed to inspect the coi-pse for an hour, 
these hideous scenes beiug the favourite spectacle of the 
mob. They saw tlie prince laid in a coffin, dressed in 
Hungarian attire, with bis head on his chest, almost 
floating in the blood that half filled the bier." 

At the same moment he i-eoeived the fatal stroke, 
Zriny and Franglpani were executed in the arsenal of 
Wieuer-Neustadt. Tlie executioner made several attempts 
to dconpitato them^ and Frangipani more especially sui- 
fend from bis ciuol want of skill. He was the last 
[ nembor of an ancient Roman family, which had many 
[ yoars before sent to the scatlbid the celebrated Conradln, 
tho last of tlio Ilolienstaufen. We may say that he 
expiated tho death of this victim hke an original ein. 

Two other executions took place simultaneously at 
l*niguo: Andnw Nagj, of Fuged, the most intrepid of 
Uw Iluu^iiiiftu chevaliers^ pud with hia life for his gla> 
rkiiia itnnwu and the terror he cansed. Francis Bonis 
•uflvtt-il tho same £ua: tlie Jcsuita bad obtained iiofB 

* WliMi : OMchirktr it« OtstetmcftuekA HoAa. raL t. pp. 313, 
_«t i 1W t*M .mnl uri (^ Uock on wlticfc H^iMUft htad rated 
*MU thwvn at Vicawk. 
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him an abjuration of Protestantism, and when he had 
renounced the new £iith^ they cut off his head. It was 
not, in fact, a purely religious persecution : if fanaticism 
played a part in the conduct of the Austrian government, 
its ambitious project!^ its firm desire to subjugate Hun- 
gary to the caprices of absolute power, had at least an 
equal part. Some, therefore^ were killed under pretext 
of heresy, others in spite of their orthodox belief Po- 
litical interests and financial avidity formed the sole 
guide; it multiplied sentences of death in order to mul- 
tiply the confiscations, and handed over the most illus- 
trious persons to the executioner, to destroy their influ- 
ence. The two crimes went hand in hand; political per- 
secution facilitated religious persecution, and the converse. 
Borris proceeded to the place of execution with the tran- 
quillity of a just man, reciting prayers. Fuged died like 
a hero who sacrifices hia life without regret for the liberty 
of a hapless people. 

Tattenbach did not perish at Gratz until December 1, 
1671. This man, who had been faithful up to March, 
1670, but whom there was a determination to destroy, 
had been irritated in every conceivable way, and led to 
the verge of an abyss. In order first to compromise and 
then to accuse him, the service had been employed of a 
miserable wretch called Thurn, a devoted Catholic, an 
utter debauchee, overburdened with debt, and harassed 
by want; one of those men who have a conscience " wide 
as hell." An ex-chaplain of Tattenbach's, Michael Ferri, 
at that time pastor of Crayburg, served as his accomplice 
in his ignoble work. The two scoundrels suggested du- 
bious proceedings to the count, induced him to utter im- 
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prudent language, and then denounced him. To render 
the mystification complete, Thurn waB at the outset im- 
prisoned with his lord — the spy with his victim — and 
they were examined together. But the agent was speedily 
released, while the scaffold was erected for the credulous 
gentleman. The unhappy man sent off an express direct 
to Vienna, imploring the mercy of being shot; but Leo- 
pold refused this last and gloomy favour. The execu- 
tioner gave him also three strokes before his punishment 
ended.* 

The monarch deducted a sum of money from the con- 
fiscated property of the victims, with which he purchased 
three thousand masses for the repose of their souls; thus 
following the example furnished by Ferdinand H. after 
the butchery of the Bohemian nobles and the assassina- 
tion of Wallenstoin. 

As the estates were burdened with considerable mort- 
gages, the creditors were summoned to come in, bringing 
with them their titles. There was no intention of paying 
them off; on the contrary, the authorities wished to free 
the property at one blow, and without expense. Great 
was the surprise and grief of the creditors when the im- 
perial agent declared a bankruptcy in the name of his 
government. They fancied they were going to receive 
cash down, and had only been called together to have 
silence imposed on them, pistol in hand.f 

The sons and legitimate heirs of the decapitated mag- 
nates were reduced to misery ; and to set the seal on their 
misfortuncB, they were ordered to wear a red silken 

■ Hormajr: Ancmonen, vol, i. p. 135. f Ibid. 127. 
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cord round their necks, imitating the mark made by 
the axe. 

The wiveB obtained equally little commiseration. The 
widow of the Palatine Wesselcnyi was cast into a narrow 
cell, where despair and au£Fering subdued her courage. 
A heroine so long as she had her husband by her side, she 
made her prison re-echo with her cries and sobs. The 
treasury robbed her of her vast domains: her money had 
been concealed in the Franciscan hospital at Kremnitz, 
where she assumed it would be safe; but her own chap- 
lain. Father John Schaumburg, piously betrayed the 
Becret. Of all her immense fortune, the prisoner only ob- 
tained a pension of one hundred thalcra a month. The 
wife of Peter Ziiny, Ban of the Croats, suSered the same 
fate; and many other ladies and daughters of the first 
families languished, like her, behind Austrian bolts, in 
Vienna and Wieuer-Ncustadt, either in common dun- 
geons, or in the oubliettes of the convents, 

The only man the Austrian government spared, or 
affected to spare, was the one most compromised, and who 
had taken the moat active part in the rebellion. Having 
invited Starhemberg, governor of Tokay, to a festival, 
Bakoczy arrested and put him in prison : then he marched 
on Tokay with a numerous band, hoping to capture it by 
a bold stroke. The garrison, however, was not surprised, 
and the attempt failed. Another expedition of the same 
nature was not more successful. The prince laid siege to 
the castle of Munkaos, where his own mother resided, ttie 
widow Bathory, celebrated for her fanatical zeal for the 
court of Rome. She would not open her gates to hitn, 
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loving her faith more than her country, her religion more 
than her family. Raboczy was marching a second time on 
Tokay, when he learnt the arrest of Zriny, Fi-anj^ipani, 
and Tattenbach. He immediately threw himself in his 
mother's arms, and implored her aid and that of General 
Starhemberg. They saved him from punishment, but he 
bad to pay a fine of four hundred thousand florins, pro- 
mise to give up as many as possible of the documents 
connected with the conspiracy, and receive Austrian gar- 
risons into his castles. Having accepted and fulfilled all 
these conditions, he fancied himself in safety; but, soon 
after, he was attacked by a mysterious disease, whicli 
carried him off. He left a widow, daughter of Peter 
Zriny, and an infant in the cradle; but the court soon 
put it out of their power to commit any injury.* 

It is impossible to read without indignation the decrees 
of the exceptional tribunals sitting at Presburg, Vienna, 
and Leutschau. It was merely necessary for a man to 
possess large landed estates or money; to exercise an in- 
fluence more or less extensive, or be classed among the 
suspected, and he would be soon imprisoned under some 
excuse. The spacious prisons of the capital not being able 
to contain the multitude of persons arrested, they were 
lodged in hotele, with an escort of keepers. 

Those who escaped death, or even saved their estates by 
abjuring Protestantism, did not escape the imposition of a 
heavy fine. 

• Mailath: GcscMclite dec Magjaren, vol. v. pp. 19, 30; Histoire 
des Bivolutiona de Hongrie, par I'Abb££retuier, TOLi. pp. 876, 276. 
The Hague, 1739. 2 vols. ISmo. 
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The court of Vienna seemed to have adopted as its 
motto the lines of CorneiUc : 

Aussitiit qu'iin snjet s'est rendu trop puissant. 
Encore qu'il soit sans crime, il u'eat pas luuoceut. 

Pastor Nicliolaa Brabitz and the preacher Drabitzky were 

tortured in their dungeon. The ti'iala of Graspard Ballocb, 
Martin Banchy, George Chemel, George Soosa, the 
intrepid Chevalier Szekely, Bartowitzj and some other 
Lutherans, have an air of impudent irony, Stephen 
Kattay and Stephen Tzeglcdi were saved by the plague 
from a death on the scaffold. Against Stephen Boxa, his 
great military experience and the number of liis partisans 
were brought as accusation. The articles of the capitula- 
tion made by General Starhemberg with Francis and 
Stephen Barkoczy, when the brothers surrendered their 
castle, were violated. The agreements made with other 
captains were equally broken ; for did not tlie Jesuits 
manage this grand business? and do we not all know their 
tortuous morality, which is the destruction of all other 
morality? 

It was useless for Ladislaus Fay to have known and 
thwarted the projects of Wcssclenyi; for Ladislaus Sze- 
mere, vice-governor of the county of Zemplin, to have 
abandoned Rakoczy on the proclamation of the emperor's 
manifestOj joined the Austrian bands, provisioned them 
at an awkward moment, and offered other valuable 
services — for could their riches be pardoned? Pauperes 
Jiani et enrftit, the cabinet of Vienna repeated to ite 
agents. 

e2 
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The Bupreme result sought was the destruction of the 
Magyar constitution, and no violence was spared to attain 
that object. The Prince of Lobkowitz was supplied with 
unlimited powers for this purpose, and his lieutenants 
seconded him only too well. Spantkau, Spork, Heister, 
and Kopp von Neuding pushed their zeal to fury, and 
outrivalled each other in the activity they displayed in 
their cruel work. The arrest of magnates, lords, chevaliers, 
Protestant pastors, barbarity, false accusations, rapine and 
murder, appeared to be an amusement to them. The lowest 
captain had men hung and impaled with a sort of feverish 
ardour and sanguinary inspirataon.* More than three 
hundred nobles and a multitude of schismatic priests 
perished in the dungeons ol' Presburg : all the members of 
the Reformed Church were treated as rebels. The Jesuits 
and their creatures left the Protestants no respite : Andrew 
Szirmay was brought to trial for having said that Loyola's 
foxes must be avoided. Frivolous motives like these were 
considered sufficient to j ustify every variety of severity — 
sentences of exile, confiscations, perpetual imprieonmenl, 
and capital punishments. 

Count John of Rothal and Godfrey von Heister sat at 
Presburg in the capacity of sovereign arbiters; they had 
orders to proceed summarily, and avoid all judicial delays. 
The edict stated that " they were to punish the conspi- 
rators without observing any legal form," Many of the 
prisoners bought their liberation from the tribunal; the 
. majority of them, and all those who were contumacious, 
; their property, and were condemned to exile; and 
lathers were puaiahed with life imprisonment. A multi- 
if : Notice Huturique sot le Comt^ de Zemplin, p. 333. 
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tude of Reformed pastors, sold at ten pounds a head, went 
to row the galleys of Venice and Naples, or worked on 
the fortifications in Hungary. A certain number perished 
by the axe. An old man of eighty-three years of age, 
Nicholas Drabicius, pastor at Varanno, was hanged for 
having published a book of prophecies under the title 
** Light out of the Darkness." His right hand was cut off 
prior to strangulation, and then his body was burned 
under the gallows along with his predictions — an ignoble 
and useless ceremony. 

A decree of the 6th of June, 1671, at length openly re- 
vealed the intentions of the court. The emperor declared 
in it that, as force of arms had rendered him absolute 
master of the country, the national charter was, conse- 
quently, annulled, and the will of the prince would be 
henceforth the sole law. The troops would hold military 
occupation of the fortresses, towns, villages, and hamlets; 
the captains and soldiers would be quartered on the inha- 
bitants, who would supply them with light, wood, salt, 
straw, hay, and oats. Men of every description — nobles, 
citizens, or countrymen — would henceforth all pay per- 
sonal taxes, while a heavy impost was laid on all articles 
of consumption. 

The Bishop of Waitzen, and the Archbishops of Gran, 
Colocza, and Neitra (the latter, Thomas Palffy, was chan- 
cellor of the province), addressed the most pressing and 
courageous observations to Leopold.* The prince re- 
mained deaf, like a political machine secretly worked by 

* The letter of the Hungarian clergy is full of eloquence : we do 
not quote it^ on account of its length, but it will be found in Mailath 
voL y. p. 23 Bqq, 
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clever engineors. Thirty thousand Landsknechts spread 
over Hungary, stifled all complaints^ repressed indigna- 
tion, and introduced a reign of terror and rapine in a 
country hitherto remarkable for its liberty. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HTTNGAET PIU^GBD— DBAGONNADES AIO) POECED C0KVEE8I0NS, 

All these measares were either directly ordered or 
tacitly sanctioned by Leopold. Like wild beasts whose 
eyes glisten at the idea of murder^ the emperor only 
ronsed himself from his usual lethargy to form violent 
resolutions or give sanguinary orders. He then clapped 
his handsy as he himself remarked, [and heads flew off. 
There was, besides^ in him, as in all the Austrian princes, 
an ajBectation of kindness and paternity, which Baron 
Hormayr compares tof crocodile tears. On the 22nd of 
March, UlOy he wrote: " A&irs are going on well in 
Hungary; I shaQ profit by the circumstance, and arrange 
matters very difierently in that country/* The Ultra- 
montane order lihat led him in the leash, which respected 
neither human xmxt dirrine* laws, employed, besides, every 
trick and falsehood to influence him. An hotel he had 

^ Omnia fer^ gererentnr cleri, jura iLumana et divina juxtik tern- 
nentis, et yiolaatis, nnta, connHo, arbitrata. (Historia Ecdesiie 
Eyangelicse in Hnngari^ p. 35.) 
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ordered to be built having been accidentally burned, the 
blame was laid on the Hungarians and the Jews; on 
cleaning out the palace fountain several dead dogs were 
found in it; evidently the Magyars had thrown them in 
for the purpose of poisoning the imperial family. The 
failure of the crops, the dearness of provisions, the increas- 
ing mortality, were produced by them alone; it was a 
punishment their damnable doctrines drew on Germany. 
The German captains were, therefore, allowed to violate 
all the rules of humanity; not only did General Kopp 
Impale the Reformers of the male sex, hut women and 
children suffered the same fate. A French renegade 
who deserted from the Swedish army, the Count de 
Souches, a native of La Rochelle, imagined all sorts of 
inventions to increase the sufferings and prolong the tor- 
ture of his victims.* The apostate believed he could 
wash out his infamy in the blood of the unhappy crea- 
tures. The Jews were expelled, several were decapitated, 
and all their synagogues demolished. 

And yet St. Paul called charity the greatest of all 
Christian virtues ! 

With this frightful violence were mingled ignoble 
scenes, comic and wretched disputes. The traitors, the 
denouncers, the agents of imperial tyranny, meanly quar- 
relled over the spoils of the oppressed and the favours of 
the court. The Viennese archives supply curious and 
mournful information on this subject. George and 
Michael Bori compliun, for instance, to the High Chan- 
cellor Hocher that they have not yet received more than 
' Anemoncn, vol. i. p. 133. 
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one hundred ducats for betraying the secrets of Wesselenyi, 
and inducing the Bishop of Waitzen to destroy a me- 
morial the palatine had drawn up shortly before his death. 
The brothers Nagy evince similar dissatisfaction. The 
iridow of Peter Zriny accuses the monk Augustin 
Forstall, whom we saw deputed by the Ban of the Croats 
to the Prince of Lobkowitz; she reproaches him with 
having calumniated her, betrayed and robbed her husband 
first, and then her brother Frangipani. A general clamour 
was raised against the oppression and depredations of 
Thomas Palffy,' provincial chancellor, and his auxiliary, 
Adam Forgats. Well, the latter denounces his comrade 
in plunder in a long letter addressed to Albert Zinzen- 
dorf, a member of the secret council. He asserts that 
Palffy invents imaginary complaints that he may have a 
right to extend his rapine all around! Promises had 
been made himself which had not been kept: how did 
they expect him to live or keep up any figure, since the 
Turks were installed in his house? This scamp offers 
the emperor the most pernicious advice; he teaches ua 
that many persons, though acquitted by the prosecuting 
tribunals, were not set at liberty, on account of their 
wealth; they were dragged about from prison to prison 
in the suite of the commissioners; they were robbed of a 
portion of their estates, or compelled to exchange them 
for others less valuable. The generals did not display 
any greater restraint; they seized on town-houses and 
country-houses, laid hands on jewellery, carriages, and 
horses, not to speak of money: they were ravaging 
wolves, who let no prey escape them ! The Jesuit Father 
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■ Qeablotti is ia a state of deepEiii beeauae ths 
t employed by him to watch Zriny and 
FrMlgiyt*' baii ^ot been yet rewarded. 

TYius Umm devouring biutcs attacked each other, thus 
omnllj, H Qsual, was joined to baseness, cupidity to 
ImiiTna ncldy vanity to unbounded impudence I Tha 
of^Hcesois not only seized the Bpoil, but the very rags 
tbftt covered theii victims. 

The Magyars, however, are not like the Germans, a 
timid race easily discouraged; tyranny could only be re- 
established among them with alternating success and 
reverses. At the very moment when German despotism 
seemed to have taken deep root in Huugary, a black spot 
collected on the horizon, which was destined one day to 
let loose on the invaders a fearful tempest, and sliake the 
House of Austria to Its foundations. 

Among the men whom imperial tyranny and perfidy 
most eagerly pursued was the palatine of the county of 
Arra, Stephen Tekeli. Besieged in bis castle by Gene- 
rals Spork and Heister, he fell ill during the siege, and 
soon felt that any resistance was vain. Seeing fortune 
betray and life abandon him at the same moment, be onljr 
thought of saving his son. Emeric, then thirteen yeara 
of Age, was dressed as a poor villager, and entrusted ta 
tlte devotion of two gentlemen. They conducted him 
Tri&out any misadventure to the castle of Likava, in the 
oonnty of Lipto, and three days after this escape the 
mountain chief expired, believing his heir beyond reach, 
and consoled by tins belief. General Hoister took posses- 

B of the manor, while Spork pursued the fugitive. He 
irrived beneath the walls of the fortress where ho 
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had sought shelter, and was perauaded he had him tliia 
time. But the lad escaped once moie, disguised a3 a 
young Polish girl, and passed through the Austrian camp. 
He at length reached Tranaylvanin, that place of refuge, 
that citadel of granite and clay, constructed by Nature on 
behalf of the persecuted Hungarians. 

This youth, with ruddy Hps and modeat eye, who was 
passed off as a young Polish maiden, was the future 
avenger of his countrymen. All dangers were averted 
from him, that he might one day take sanguinary re- 
prisals. He was deetinod to lead beneath the walls of 
Vienna two hundred and eighty thousand men, and deal 
the House of Austria such terrible blows that it must have 
disappeared long ago, had it not been for one of those 
marvellous chances that always save it, which protect it 
against its own faults and crimes, and which, bj tlieir 
number and constant recurrence, form the most astound- 
ing prodigy in history. 

WJiile the young count was growing up under the pro- 
tection of Nemesis, the imperial court gained ground, and 
fortified its despotism daily. A great number of Pro- 
testanta disappeared for ever in the dungeons of Bohemia; 
for this province, formerly free and flourishing, where 
moral and material activity were eo developed, was now 
inhabited by a population of slaves bo poor, gloomy, 
dumb, and wretched, that anything miglit be done among 
them, even burying people alive whom it was advisable 
to get rid of. 

The fear of the Turks alone moderated, for some time, 
the tyrannical impatience of the prince and his black- 
robed councillors, for it was still apprehended that they 
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aid make common cause with the raalconteuts. After 
three year^ siege, Candia had just fallen into their hands, 
and they could dispose of their troops; besidea, they were 
making mysterious preparations, the object of which was 
unknown. These armaments were directed against Poland, 
where John Sobieski met them at the point of the sword, 
and Leopold, thus freed fiora his alarms, no longer veiled 
his designs. 

The system of conversion practised in Austria was 
henceforth applied in Hungary. The Jesuits, who in- 
vented this method, considered it excellent, and woidd 
not depart from it. The armed peregrinations commenced 
on January 2, 1672, and the orthodox priests spread 
over the Magyar provinces to enlighten souls by means 
more worthy of Tiberius than of the just man who died 
on the cross. Szeleptsenyi, Archbbhop of Gran; the 
Archbishop of Colocza; Leopold Kolonicz, Bishop of 
Wiener-Neustadt, and president of the tribunal of Pres- 
burg; andtheBishopsofGrrosswardein and Erlau displayed 
an ardent degree of proselylism. Three or four hundred 
dragoons accompanied each of them, provided with argu- 
ments irresistible if not exactly Christian, and a squadron 
of Jesuits followed them everywhere. As aoon as they 
arrived in a country the inhabitants were collected by 
force, a Jesuit sang or declaimed a sermon, to which the 
drawn swords of the Trabants added military eloquence: 
as a peroration, the soldiers levelled their carbines, and 
the poor villagers, assumed to be converted by the orator's 
talent, had to abjure the doctrines of the Reformation on 
the spot. The Ultramontanes thus effected numeroijj 
Loonversions, who can doubt it? What triumph to j 
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pagate their maxims so rapidly, and how sincere this 
change of opinion, this Catholic piety, must have been ! 
Banished for life, the recaloitranta sought an asylum in 
Transylvania and the Turkish empire, where they were 
treated less harshly by infidels than by the apostlca of 
Borne. All their property, we need hardly say, was con- 
fiscated to the treasury, and Jesuits were installed in all 
the religious buildings, churches, schools, and manscB 
built by the Protestants at their own charges and by 
authority of the National Assembly, just as if the country 
had been conquered. 

The orthodox magnates and lords aided in these odious 
expeditions undertaken for the salvation of souls. In 
all their estates they despoiled the Reformers of their 
churches and schools, expelled the ministers and teachers, 
or threw them into dungeons, seizing with pious solici- 
tude every earthly treasure they possessed. 

Hypocrisy was mingled, as is usually the case, with vio- 
lence and rapacity. A Jesuit of the name of KellJo wrote 
a pamphlet to justify the apostolic invasion, and had the 
impudence to father his work on John Lapsansky, secre- 
tary of an archbishop. Another attempted to prove tliat 
all the Hungarian laws and charters possessed no value, 
and ought not to be respected. A third tried to deceive 
public opinion in Europe: he sought to make it believed 
that Hungary was suffering not from religious causes, 
but was simply punished for rebellion.* 

* This is tbe title of Lis work ; Extractns brevia et \etiis, quo 
coodid^ demonatratur acatholicorum prEedicantiiim e regno Hungirite 
proacripfioaera et dEgradatiouem factain esse respeottt rebelliouis 
non aatem religioais. TjrnavitB, 1675. It is a quarto book of 
thirty-five pages. 
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In the towns, the Catholic population was armed to 
assist the troops, and Lutheran and CalTinist churches 
were taken possession of by force. 

If the Difisenteis refused to open Uie doors, they were 
broken in: even in Presbnrg this persuasive method was 
tried. Two hundred men having assembled in a church 
to defend it, the castle artillery was ordered to play upon 
it; this threat destroyed their resolution. At Kaschau, 
as the pastor would not give up the key of the cathednd, 
a magnificent built^g consecrated to Saint Elizabeth, the 
Bishop of Erlau, who with his canons directed the warlikft 
mission, ordered the doors to be broken in. As the carpen- 
ters called to the task displayed some hesitation, a canon, 
assailed by a sudden frfenzy, tore an axe from one of them 
and attacked the woodwork, shouting at the top of his 
voice, "Imitate me — down with the Lutheran heresy!" 
He was imitated, and the blows of the axe rang through 
the holy place, wJiieh the fanatics soon carried as if it had 
been a besieged town. 

At Komom, the xeal of the Catholic priests earned 
them even further. They seized the Reformed pastor, 
John Szaki, a gentle and innocent man; they first shaved 
his head as a jest, and then roasted him before a slow Gre, 
after larding him with small darts dipped in pitch and 
sulphur. The Hurons could not have done better.* 

We should not feel surprised that the resistance was at 
times energetic. George Barsonyi, Bishop of Grosswar- 
dein, and hie brother John, prothonotary to the county of 
Neitra, having attacked, at the head of four hundred 
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dragoons, a district in the county of Thurocs, the pea- 
sanla revolted, put the Croats to flight, killed the protho- 
notaiy, and the bishop, who had received several wounds, 
would have shared the same fate, had not the Protestant 
pastor, Daniel Keimann, sheltered him with hia hody, 
and thus saved hia life. Tlie Catholic priests who led 
the pitiless bands of the reaction did not display such 
generoaity: on the contrary, they did not spare the Dis- 
sentera any humiliation or annoyance. On the 18th of 
June, 1672, the followers of the Reformation were forced 
to he present, with their corporations and the banners of 
their yuilda, at the brilliant Catholic proceasion organised 
by the Archbishop of Gran. 

PoKtieal persecution followed the religious persecution 
pace by pace. The despair evidenced here and there 
served to give some resemblance of truth to the false im- 
putation of revolt so cruelly employed against Hungary. 
In 1672, the imperial council resolved on abolishing offi- 
cially the dignity of grand palatine, already de facto done 
away with. The person who held it exercised an autho- 
rity disagreeable to Austrian despotism ; death alone 
could put a Etop to it, or a condemnation before the tri- 
bunals of the country, which was most difEcult to obtain. 
Hence, it was thouglit advisable to substitute for this 
elective magistrate a dependent and revocable governor, 
and give him a sovereign chamber composed of eight 
couBciUora and two secretaries, over which ho would 
preside in lieu of the national Diet. John Gaspard Am- 
pringen, an Hungarian by birth, Prince of the Holy 
Empire, and Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, was 
selected by government, for it was assumed that his origin 
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would render him less obnoxious to the people. On the 
2ard of March, 1673, he was installed at Presburg : he 
was a harsh and sanguinary man, after the heart of Leo- 
pold and the Jesuits, Little did he care about oppressing 
his countrymen, provided ho could secure the favour of 
the court. A religious and martial chief, he wielded in 
turn the sabre and the holy water sprinkle, and in every 
respect suited an ambitious order and a disloyal prince, 
who spared blood as little as they did holy water. 

On his arrival, the fate of Hungary grew worse. All 
the Lutherans and Calvinists were disarmed, and every 
Protestant citizen was obliged to receive into his house, 
and support, three or four German mercenaries — that is to 
Bay, lodge the imperial masters. Those sheriffe who were 
not Catholics were stripped of their functions, which were 
entrusted to right-thinking men. At Kaschaii, the mem- 
bers of the old municipahty were imprisoned until the 
election of a new governing body. Everywhere com- 
munal liberty perished equally with religious and politi- 
cal liberty. 

The greatest severity was displayed against Reformed 
ministers and teachers: those of Presburg, tried in May, 
1672, by the imperial commission of Tymau, were con- 
demned to death. 

Three leaders of consistories, with the elders and some 
pastors of the counties of Zolls, Thurocs, and LJpto, ap- 
peared in September, 1673, before the exceptional tri- 
bunal at Presburg. George Szeleptsenyi, Archbishop of 
Gran and lieutenant of the kingdom, presided over the 
gloomy areopagUB. The inculpated were compelled to 
resign their ministry in writing, and promise to keep up 
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no relations with the seditious, or quit the country in a 
fortnight. 

At length, all the heretic pastors, schoolmasters, and 
precentors were summoned to appear at Presburg on the 
6th of May, 1675. The Archbishop of Gran again pre- 
rided at the tribunal, composed of twenty-three members. 
They had themselves drawn up the process, denounced 
the accused, and were to decide judicially. All Catholics, 
and devoted to government, they blew the same horn, to 
use the simile of a Latin writer. Those who did not 
appear were instantly condemned, and a price set on their 
heads, but four hundred wretched men obeyed the edict.* 
They were charged with innumerable crimes: but the 
principal heads of accusation imputed to them neglect in 
worshipping the saints, insults to the Virgin Mary by 
comparing her to their vile wives (foedis uxoribus suis\ 
trampling under fopt the Holy Sacrament and venerable 
body of Jesus, fomenting revolt by their discourses, and 
thus violating the rights of the sovereign. The orator 
divided them into two classes — the state criminals, on 
whom he demanded a sentence of death and confiscation ^ 
and the sacrilegious criminals, whom he considered worthy 
to perish in the flames, after their feet and hands had 
been cut ofi*. Attempts were made to support the charge 
of conspiracy by forged letters, said to have been written 
by StephenWittnyedy of Musai — one to Nicholas Bethlen, 
in May, 1 669 ; the second to Ambrosius Keczer, a friend 
of the Tekeli family, on the 30th of December of the 

* Erat verb eorum numerus 400, quanquam adversarii non nisi 
250 fuisse contendant. (Historia Ecclesiee Evangelicse in Hungaria» 
p. 30.) 
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same year, botli being dated from Presburg. Altbough 
there waa no other proof; although Stephen Wittnyedy 
and AmbroBius Keczer were almost unknown, even 
by name, to the ministers; although the forger of 
the letters had convicted himself by calling the Evan- 
gelical pastors " preachers," a word the Lutherana 
never employ to designate tlieir spiritual chiefs; and 
although the Magyar laws forbade a condemnation on 
the testimony of one person, — aa their fate bad been fixed 
beforehand, thoy were declared guilty of high treason. 
The tribunal begged them to recognise their fault and 
aoHcit pardon; but, as they could not be induced thus to 
calumniate their own innocence, two rcvertible letters 
were handed them, one of these to be signed by those 
who wished to remain in the country, the other by those 
who preferred exile. The two documents had this in 
common, that the fact of signature was a confession of 
criminality, and rendered the person Hable to the penalties 
prescribed by the code; but the two classes of victims 
accepted different conditions. One party swore to abandon 
their reUgious duticp, be faithful to the prince, and reveal 
all the machinations of hia enemies, and, in return, they 
obtained the favour of remaining beneath t!ic claw of the 
tyrant. The others promised to quit the country, witli 
their family and baggage, within a fortnight, never to 
return to it, and a passport was immediately delivered to 
them. 

One hundred ecclesiastics, in order to avoid greater mis- 
fortunes, signed one or other of the documents, in spite of 
the prickings of their conscience ; but the rest, trusting in 
the purity of their licarta and Divine protection, and not 
wishing to resign their ministry and appear to approve, 
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though indirectly, the ruin of their charches and the 
abolition of their faith^ repulsed every offer, braved every 
threat. They deceived themselves as to the character of 
tjbeir judges. These pitiless valets, who pretended to 
sustain the caisse of God, pronounced sentence of death on 
the pastors April 4, and on the other accused on the 6th 
of the same month. 

A renmant of shame, however, prevented the execution 
of the sentence : the Dissentens were kept at Presburg, and 
further time granted them to sign the declarations. As 
they persisted in their refusal, four ministers and a teacher 
were carried to the citadel, their hands loaded with chains, 
in order to intimidate their companions. This act of 
rigour havii^ produced no effect, the Lutherans were 
separated from the Oalvinists, and they were all divided 
between the prisons of the six fortresses. They were 
treated there more harshly than the assassins and thieves: 
they were put to fatiguing or disgusting work; scanty 
food was given them, which could not sustain their 
strength; their friends could not receive permission to 
visit them, and they were forbidden to accept money or 
presents of any nature. Though harshly beaten, deprived 
of food and drink, and exposed to the rigours of winter, 
the slightest pretext was employed to torture them in a 
hundred different ways. This method was soon employed 
at the French bagnes against the Protestants of that 
country. In this state of intolerable suffering, twenty-six 
captives abjured the new faith, while a portion of the rest 
who remained staunch to their convictions were sent, in 
March, 1675, along the frontier of Austria, Moravia, 
Styria, and Carniola to the Adriatic, where they were 

l2 
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sold as coDTicts, and sent to the galleys at Naples and 
Venice. A second chain Bet out in June, and was taken 
to Trieste and Buccari. We need not say they were 
treated with pitiless barbarity along the road: a great 
number carried heavy chains, and felt the stick of the 
keepers on their shoulders when they walked too slowly. 
As they had been stripped of the few coins they had 
hidden in their clothes, the unhappy men could not pro- 
cure the slightest relief. Many died on the road from 
fatigue and the brutality of their conductors." 

When they reached the port of Trieste, those who re- 
fused to put on the convicts' garb were condemned to 
three days' fast. What a trial for men exiiauated by 
fatigue, and weakened by the march and privations ! Ten 
prisonera gave way on reaching Buccari, abjured Pro- 
testantism, and thus obtained some slight alleviation of 
their evils, A small number succeeded in making their 
escape; others were released by the intercession of the 
Elector of Saxony; while compassionate persons bought 
others to restore them to liberty. At the beginning of 
February, 1676, only twenty-eight martyrs remained at 
Naples; and on the 11th of that month Admiral Ruytet 
claimed them beneath his triumphant flag, and the govern- 
ment could not refuse his warlike solicitations. 

" Hamel Brujninx, Dutch ambassador nt Vienna, narrated the 
sufferings of the martjra of 167i in a special work. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HEST ATTEMPTED EESISTANCE TO THE CATHOLIC OPPRESSION— PALL 
OP PBINCE LOBKOWITZ — THE HUNGABIAN INSURRECTION. 

The Jesuits, however, did not gain a continued suc- 
cession of victories, or see their good fortune growing up 
under a cloudless sky. An attempt at resistance against 
the Catholic despotism was soon made, strange to say, by 
Prince Lobkowitz himself, who, educated in intrigue and 
camps, soon grew weary of obeying his gowned masters. 
We have used harsh language towards him, for the op- 
pressor of the Hungarians does not deserve to be spared. 
History has only bitter words and severe punishment for 
the man who provokes such calamities. But he was no 
melodramatic traitor, or gloomy and taciturn person, like 
the political malefactors of the sixteenth century usually 
were. The Prince of Lobkowitz was a type of the 
modem scoundrel. This new actor in the historic drama 
carries no whisde round his neck, no pistol in his belt, 
nor black feather in his hat, beneath which he frowns in 
a bloodthirsty manner. On the contrary, he has a white 
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shirt and white gloves: he smiles on the ladies, and does 
the honours of liia house ; he loves luxury, music, pictures, 
festivity, singing, and dancing; but he recognises neither 
faith nor law, kuows no pity or scruples. He sells his 
opinion by auction, hke articles of merchandise: for a 
trifling advantage he would sacrifice an entire population. 
He is always found an admirer of force or victorious 
cunning, and outraging or ill treating the conquered. 
Success and gold are his idols; ambition and cupidity 
represent conscience to him. He draws up infamous 
articles to demand proscriptions, and holds out his blood- 
stained hand for the reward. The man has a wife and 
children, of whom ho speaks with affectionate interest, hut 
would sell them to the highest bidder if the speculation 
seemed good. Hia elegant manners and delicate taste are 
admired, but all the while his heart is a bagnio, in which 
lie pell-mell the most infernal thoughts. 

Wenceelaus Eusebius of Lobkowitz was bom in 1606, 
and belonged to the younger branch of an old Bohemian 
family, the elder branch of which, converted to Protes- 
tantism and staunch in its belief, had been exterminated 
by Ferdinand H. His father, who embraced tiie cause 
of orthodox fanaticism, had risen on the ruin of his 
country and his relatives. In 1624 the emperor bestowed 
on him the title of Prince. Eusebius continued this 
ascending progreeaion towards honours, influence, and 
riches. At the age of thirty-two ho premded in t!ic name 
of Ferdinand HI. over the Bohemian Diet. His opulence 
waa extraordinary, foe he ended by amassing a million of 
money; an enormous sum for that period. In 1665, 
lid appointed him major-domo, or grand master to 
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the court; to these functions, which ensured him perfect 
authority in the palace, he joined in 1670 those of prime 
minister, which gave him the upper hand in state affairs. 
The shame of the plot formed against tlie independence 
of Hungary must be shared between tho prince and 
the foxes of St. Ignatius; but these associates of such 
different character could not long remain on friendly 
terms. 

Lobkowitz, as wo said, was fond of balls and festivals, 
of gallant adventures, easy manuera, and jeux d'esprit. 
The phariseca of Loyola had imported into Austria the 
haughty stifihesa of Spanish etiquette, and the behaviour 
of the prince scandalised their hypocritical gravity. Tho 
ingenious diplomatist evinced a great predilection for 
France, and her manners and literature, and advised 
a union with Louis XIV, The gloomy monks, on the 
other hand, abhorred the subjects of the great monarch, 
and fomented the old hatred of the House of Austria 
against his race. The antagonism of these two poHtical 
powers was displayed even before the success of their 
plans; and though the Jesuits soon got the better of their 
adversary, the superstitious monarch, whose monotonous 
hfe and somnolent apathy he enhvened, continually 
Bent for him. Tlie sparkling jesta and hearty temper of 
the minister stirred up the imperial Albino, and put a 
little heat into hia blood, which was frozen like that 
of reptiles. Unfortunately, the general was naturally in- 
discreet and open, and his mockery spared none: thus he 
said one day to the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
GremonvlUe, "We have not a prince like yours, who 
does everything through himself; the emperor ia a statue, 
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whom they carry where they please, and whom they 
depose whenever they think proper." 

Once engaged in a struggle with the crafty order, 
Lobkowitz did not spare it at all. The most bitter 
sarcasms fell like hail on these blessed persona. So soon 
as they laid bare some vulnerable pointy the minister 
attacked it. At one moment the entire brotherhood had 
to suffer from his warlike humour; at another, one of the 
raembers. He employed to annoy them not only words 
but the designer's art. He had caricatures drawn and 
engraved, which revealed their apostolic tricks, their 
court intrigues, their schemes for inheriting, and thcli 
matrimonial negotiations. One of the misadventures of 
the reverend fathers served his satirical temper for a long 
time. Having debauched some soldiers, they tried to 
surprise the castle of Riegersdorf, in Lower Styria, which 
they fraudulently claimed as their property. The mer- 
cenaries, therefore, crept by night to the fortress, where 
the porter, who had been corrupted by tlie Jesuits, was to 
give them admission; but the governor of the place had, 
fortunately, discovered the stratagem. When the cun- 
ning band drew near, the perfidious porter, having been 
attached to the gate, was mercilessly flogged, and filled 
the valley with his yells, while a few rounds fired hap- 
hazard into the darkness accompanied the mournful 
sound. Nothing more was required to disperse the 
heroes of St. Ignatius: they took to their heels, avoiding 
L each other, and fancying they saw in every bush an 
A plate which Lobkowitz had engraved popu- ; 

rised this nocturnal prowess. 
The imperial treasury was always empty, and the 
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Boldiera could only support themselves by plundering tlie 
provinces. But the Jesuits could not refrain from coveU 
ing the funds Leopold received, and the monarch was 
weak enough to hand them over witliout stint. The 
minister, on several occasions, opposed this inopportune 
liberality, and tore up several acts of donation, especially 
that which granted the Spanish order the county of Glatz, 
in Silesia, and gave them, as guarantee for a sum promised 
them, the town of Griitz, in Styria. When the insatiable 
apostles came to ask the head of the cabinet for the . 
ofEcial deed, he showed them the letters J. N. R. J., 
placed above a crucifix, and interpreted them thus: Jam 
nihil reportabunt Jesuitai — that is, the Jesuits will now 
carry off nothing. He had carried hia malice to such an 
extent as to draw up bis wil!, which he showed every- 
body. This jesting document commenced in an humble, 
contrite, and lamenting tone, then left the reverend 
fathers, as a sign of affection and repentance, eighty-two 
thousand — here the bottom of the page was reached, and 
it was necessary to turn it over; the top of the next page 
explained the prince's legacy — eighty-two thousand nails 
to build a new house ! 

We can easily imagine what hatred these annoyances 
inflamed in the hearts of the ambitious priests. To mock 
an implacable order in this way was like playing with 
poisons, and the minister must eventually Buccumb. A 
woman came to the aid of the gloomy troops of the 
Vatican. The empress died at the commencement of 
1673, and Leopold had the choice between two princesses 
— Claudia of Tyrol and Eleanor of Neuburg — to fill her 
vacant place. Lobkowitz considered the latter prefer- 
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tible, but the other obtMned the diadem. The ex-minlflteP, 

Auersperg, a mortal enemy of his succ«E3or, did not keep 
the young empress ignorant of the councils of the reign- 
ing diplomatist, and this was the foundation of an aver- 
rion which the Jesuits were careful to keep up, and which 
an imprudent act of Lobkowitz changed into profound 
lancour. The emperor had secretly mentioned to his 
physician hia doubts as to the chastity of the princess 
before marriage; and the inconsiderate statesman went 
about publishing Leopold's doubts, and describing the 
loves of the Tyroleae lady and the Count Ferraris at 
Lmsbiuck. 

The resentment of a woman and the hatred of the 
Jesuits were more than one man could endure. The 
sovereign was induced into the belief that he was wearied 
of his minister, and a commission was appointed to decide 
how he should be treated. On the 16th October, 1674, 
it dehberated the whole night through, and was sur- 
prised by dayUght. At ten in the morning, when the 
minister quitted his palace to proceed to the emperor, his 
carriage was surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, and 
General Prince Pio, captain of the halberdiers, told him, 
■without further ceremony, that he was deprived of all his 
honours and offices. From that moment he was guarded 
in hia own palace. An imperial decree, which the high 
chancellor read to him, ordered him to quit the city 
within tliree days, and assigned as hia residence hia castle 
of Raudnitz, in Bohemia, prohibiting him to go out, or 
receive, or despatch any letter. He was not to aek or 
try to discover the motives of this disgrace, under penal^ 
of death and confiscation. 
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On the morniog of the third day, as he displayed no 
haste to aet out, he was placed in an open carriage, escorted 
by three squadrons of Hulans; and he was driven through 
the city and across the Danuhe bridge in the sight of ^e 
astonished people, and thus conveyed to Raudnitz. A 
gnard, under the orders of Count Martinitz, was left in 
charge of him, to prevent him speaking or corresponding 
with any one, and which did not allow him even a book 
for amusement. He was soon forgotten, while the Jesuits 
ruled the emperor like absolute masters. 

The exile's witty humour did not desert him dunng 
hie confinement. He decorated one-half of his room with 
extraordinary pomp, while tlie other half was fitted up 
like a poor cabin: the first, he said, reminded him of his 
past grandeur, the second of his present misfortune. He 
wrote on the walls a multitude of epigrams against the 
Jesuits, and scandalous adventures that had happened 
to the worthy fathers. Were these Earcasms pleasing to 
them? We may doubt it: besides, their enemies never 
lived long. The prince died after two years' incarcera- 
tion, but his age presupposes a natural death. Beddesj 
what do we care : he had on his conscience the tears of a 
whole nation, and the blood of numberless victims. 

In the mean while, the number of exiles who sought 
shelter iu Transylvania became with each day larger. 
Through all the valleys and ravines, from all the moun- 
tains, came nobles, ministers of the holy Gospel, work- 
men, labourers, women and children, whom political 
oppresfflon, the insolence of the troop, and religious per- 
aecution expelled from their country. The stories they 
brought with them heightened the indignation of their 
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co-religionists and tbeir desire for vengeance, and s 
they began counting their strength, and dreaming of an 
obstinate contest, in which valour might at lenst punish 
crime. The elective sovereign of the principality, Michael 
Apaffy, was fortunately devoted in heart to the Reforma- 
tion, and not only did the exiles live in safety under his 
protection, but he eympathised with their wrath, and 
tacitly seconded their designs. lie even authorised one 
of his great feudatories, the Count of Kovar, Michael 
Teleky (uot to be confounded with Tekeli), to raise troops 
to reinforce the malcontents. Soon after, he issued pay 
to the exiles who took up arms. General Spantkau, chief 
of the imperial troops in Upper Hungary, wrote to the 
prince complaining of this, and his letter deferred for 
a short time the declaration of war. But, as he was 
auataining the cause of rehgion and humanity, the 
voivodo took no heed of it; and besides, Austria could 
not pursue hira into his rugged mountains, w3ierc a war- 
like population constantly lived as in an inaccessible 



By August, 1672, the exiles were in a condition to 
take the field, and on the 29th they entered Hungary, 
under the command of Petroczy and three other captains, 
by the county of Marmaros, and, twelve thousand in 
number, penetrated into the province of Ugocz. So soon 
as the news of this irruption reached Kaschau, the Aus- 
trian general and the governors of thirteen counties put a 
price on the head of the malcontents : two thalera were 
offered for a private, one thousand for a chieftain and 
some lords mentioned by name; while two thousand 
offered for any one brought in aUve. But the edict 
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of proscription was of no effect; not a man was tempted 
by the price of murder or the reward of treason. 

The exiles divided into two corps, so that they might 
arouse the diasatiafied population at various points; one 
marched north, the other south, and the Pasha of Gross- 
wardein joined the latter with five hundred Spahis, A 
great numher of citizens and peasants armed enthu- 
siastically; tlie southern division was soon fifteen thou- 
sand strong; it joined the other corps by followiog the 
banks of the Hemed, and the whole army encamped on a 
plain with no great order, and having no chief. Had not 
the Hungarians committed this deplorable fault, the Aus- 
trian dominion would have been annihilated at the first 
blow in the Magyar provinces. They were only four 
leagues from Kaschau (Cassovia), and the imperial gene- 
ralissimo was unaware of their strength. On the 15th 
September he sent two hundred horse on a reconnaissance, 
and followed them with two tliouaand men, while his 
whole army was in the rear. The vanguard came upon 
the left of the Hungarian camp ; Petroczy received it, put 
it to flight, and chased it a long distance; but in their 
furious course the victors soon came up with General 
Spantkau leading all his forces to the battle-field. 

A terrible contest ensued, in which the exiles displayed 
the impetuosity and impatient ardour of courage stimu- 
lated by resentment. At the end of three hours, how- 
ever, they began to waver, but the shouts and exhorta- 
tions of their chiefs restored their bravery. An heroic 
effort changed the aspect of the struggle, and the wearied 
Germans gave way in their turn; but Spantkau led up his 
reserves, and the Magyars gave ground once more, John 
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Szcets, captain of brigands, wlio had joined tliem, then 
tried a diversion on the left wiog, rushed upon the im- 
perial troops, and broke through them with irresisljble 
fury. The Austrians no longer defended themselves, and 
the carnage began. Tlieii- chief considered liimself fortu- 
nate in escaping the ma^acre with a small body of horse- 
men under the shade of night.* 

Such was the first engagement in wliicli persecutors 
and persecuted atood in each other's presence. Kascbaa 
would have fallen into the hands of the patriots, and their 
victory would have been followed by brilliant results, had 
they known how to derive advantage from it, and had 
not the want of a leader caused them to scatter. They 
soon experienced a defeat, but then fortune again declared 
in their favour. A great number of towns, among them 
Bartfeld, Zebeu, Saroe, Eperies, and Kresmarkt, joyfully 
opened their gates to them, and the insolence and cruelty 
of the Austrian soldiers sent many volunteers to the ranks 
of the national troops. The Imperialists treated friend as 
badly as foe; they took everything they wanted, espe- 
cially horses from the stables, and carriers were compiled 
to transport their baggage gratuitously for several days in 
succession. The same impost veas raised two or three 
times; the mercenaries demanded the most delicate fare, 
and wasted the valuable food unbluahingly. The most 
insulting language and most unmerited outrages accom- 
panied the extortion: any one who dated to resist or did 
not hasten to obey, received blows, or was threatened 
with death. The military chiefs formed courts-martial, 
passed sentence according to their good pleasure. 
P Fesalcr: GcschicLte der Ucgani, vol. is, p. US. 
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The Gern^n Landslaiechts became the object of univeTsal 
terror, anid, to intimidate children and stop their crying, 
it only needjed to say, " Here is the Austrian." 

The primary cause of all these evils, the tonsured agents 
of the Pope, above all, die J-esuits, were not spared by 
the exiles, nor did they deserve to be so. In 1674, the 
HungariMis, having captured twenty-two orthodox priests, 
cut off their ears and noses, and then finished them with 
their sabres. Generally, however, they were satisfied 
with flogging the pious labourers in the vineyard, after 
which they were expelled from the territory; but these 
reprisals did not at all come up to the barbarity inflicted 
on the Beformers and pretended rebels. Men who fight 
fi>r justice, for the independence of nations, and the libe- 
ration of the human mind, nearly always display more 
gentleness, clemency, and charity than their adversaries. 
The noble maxims they invoke, and with which they 
adorn their banners, moderate their resentment. Egotism, 
self-sufficiency, and the hatred of any innovation which 
inspire their adversaries, render them, on the contrary, 
violent, ferocious, and pitiless as folly and crime. The 
moment was not far off when tlie Jesuits would find an 
occasion for vengeance : they seized it with such fury, 
abused it with such cruelty, and invented such frightful 
punishments, that we should have a difficulty in describing 
them, even after the hideous scenes we have already de- 
picted. 

A powerful ally soon aided the prescripts, strengthened 
their courage, and kept up their hopes. Absalom Lilien- 
berg, guardian of the young Count Emeric Tekeli, a 
man very skilful in negotiation, influenced the Marquis 
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c marquis, in his turn, gained them 
I XIV. ana John Sobieaki. A 



Bethimo, French ambassador to the King of Poland 
in their favour ; and the 
the protection of Loi 
large number of French emissaries and officers came to 
assist the Magyars, and as early as 1675 the imperial 
troops captured several of them among the exiles, and 
ited them as spies. The Comte de Dampierre fell into 
leir hands in this way : he was a man of stem aspect, 
■whom Nature appeared to have specially intended I'or war. 
A thick beard covered his chest, and his face was so hairy 
that he seemed more like a savage than a French ofEeer. 
He was taken to Vienna and put to the question, but he 
endured all the degrees, all the refinement of cruelty, 
with heroic intrepidity. When his courage had worn 
the torturers out, he was imprisoned at Neustadt, doubtless 
to undergo fresh trials. But he opened the veins in his 
arm with his teeth, and would not suffer a physician to 
dress them. This stoical death was a menace for the 
Austrians, as it showed them what French and Hun- 
garians united could do. ^ 

Unfortunately, Louis XIV, sent no troops. The Mar- 
quis de Bethune merely provided, at his orders, money, 
arms, and provisions. The Austrian Landsknechts often 
found French money on the prisoners. Poland, liow- 
ever, supplied the patriots with soldiers. John Sobieski, 
having formed a treaty with the Turks in 1676, allowed 
French officers to recruit in his states. A Norman Cap- 
tain Forval raised in tliis way six thousand men, paid by 
the King of France, who were immediately marched on 
Transylvania. Louis XIV. also paid seven or eight thou- 
ilagyars, and appointed as chief of this corps 
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d'arm^e Christoplic Ballenduy, Comte de Boham, Two 
thousand Transylvanians also joined hinij for the promise 
made by the prince that he would invariably support the 
HimgarianSj and never let them want for money or food, 
attracted numerous volunteers. 

Louis XIV. also received Gaspard Czandor, envoy of 
the Hungarians, as the ambassador of a regular power, 
and had medals struck, on which he called himself the 
Liberator of Hungary, in this way continuing the policy 
followed by Francis I., Henri IV., and Richelieu, who 
wished, above all, to humiliate the perfidious House of 
Austria . 

The first act of the Comte de Boham was a euccesa; 
having deceived General Schmidt by false information, he 
attracted him and four tliousand men into an ambuscade, 
when he surrounded them and cut up more than one half. 
The commander had extreme difficulty in escaping, after 
his horse had been killed, and he reached the town of 
Zathmar accompanied by only a few horsemen. 

The count's victory transported General Kopp with 
fury. He impatiently sought the French captain, and the 
two armies were soon opposed to each other. As, however, 
many Hungarians, enrolled by I'orce, marched very un- 
willingly in the Austrian ranks, at the moment the re- 
actionary army was about to engage in battle, fifteen hun- 
dred Magyars quitted the line, and with bugles playing 
and standards %ing, drew up in face of the Imperialists. 
Despite hia rage, Kopp was obliged to abandon his 
scheme and commence a difficult and dangerous retreat 
in the presence of the enemy. He lost the whole of his 
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, the commander falling into the hands of liie 



rear-g 
Nationals. 

On returning to Kaschau his violence knew no bounds. 
He Bcnt from village to village, through the thirteen coun- 
ties, gloomy messengers bearing a blood-stained blade, a 
wheel, and an impaling stake, with a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the magnates, gentlemen, citizens, and rustics, 
in which he threatened to employ one of these three 
methods, if they had the slightest relations, public or 
secret, through theraHclves or their subordinates, with 
these thieves, brigands, and rebellious incendiaries. The 
patriots replied to him energetically : *' As you menace 
the thieves with the cord, the assasans with impalement, 
begin by hanging yourself, ignoble ruiDan, or impale 
yourself by the roadside, that your carcase may serve as 
a warning to the paBscrs-by." This advice was not of a 
nature to calm the general; hence, he straightway closed 
the gates of Kaschau, disarmed the citizens, imprisoned 
two eldermen, and executed six prisoners of war. Thtso 
unhappy men, though of noble blood, perished in tor- 
ments: one was dragged at a horse's tail, stripe of skin 
■were torn off his back, and his punishment ended in hie 
being roasted alive- A second underwent the same tor- 
ments, after having had his right hand first cut off, while 
the barbarous invention of impaling terminated the ex- 
istence of the other four. Kopp then issued throughout 
Hungary an order to follow his example: by such means 
the House of Austria wished to gain the heart of the 
J M-teyaraj and introduce into an elective and conatitutional 
<ID absolute and hereditary power! But who is 
■■ that ambition — a pretentious form of egotism, 
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self-love, and cupiditj — ^is a species of blind rage, against 
which no specific has yet ibeen found? Although the 
stniggle, envenomed bj such excesses, was so horrible, 
the exiles accepted its conditions. There are moments 
when even heroes have no choice of arms, or, if they do 
mot wish ito give crime an unlimited victory, are obliged ' 
to descend with it into blood and wallow, to tear from it 
the success which would be the future instrument of ruin, 
oppression, and murder. .The malcontents treated their 
iprisoners as the Germaixs treated those who iell into their 
hands, and the Turks, gained over to their cause since the 
death of the Gband Vizir Kiuprili, in November, 1676, 
and the appointment of Kara Mustapha, seconded their 
just animosity. 33ie Pasha of Buda ordered the frontier 
beys, who continually invaded Hungaiy, no longer to^ 
carry off Austrians alive, but to massacre and impale all 
i;he conquered. 

The war -having reached this paroxysm of violen<»^ 
the orthodox troops spared th^ population. Catholic and 
Keformed, less than ever. The emperor, who did not pay 
his troops, allowed them to commit every atrocity; pillage, 
assassination, and violation, were their principal occupa- 
tion. Even the leaders had no hesitation as to carrying 
off furniture, horses, and food from the castles, houses, 
and farms. Every German traveller expected to be lodged, 
fed, and carried gratuitously by the Nationals. A perpetual 
fear brooded over the unhappy natives; when the arrival 
of a corps d'arm^e, or a single regiment, was expected, 
everybody fled who had the strength to do so. They 
sought an asylum in the forests, mountains, and caves. 
The people emigrated in mass beyond the Turkish fron- 
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tier, where, to the shame of ChrUtians, they found more 
justice and humanity: villages, nay, entire territories, 
were deserted. Complaints and reclamations were either 
dangerous or useless, for they were referred to the armed 
oppressors, who punished them as acts of rebeUion. 

These details, and others even more frightful, which I 
pass over in wlence, are not furnished me by the Magyars, 
or writers hostile to the court of Vienna; two Jesuits, two 
pergecutors and partisans of the House of Austria, narrate 
them — Wagner, in his Latin history of the Emperor 
Leopold, and John Korneli, in his Turco -Hungarian 
Chronicle. As they did not disapprove such horrors, they 
did not deem it necessary to conceal them, and thus the 
reaction has borne testimony against itself. 

The excess of the evil abridged its duration. The 
bloody reprisals of the exiles terrified the Germans: 
soldiers and oDScers trembled to fall into the hands of 
their adversaries, and General Kopp was beaten in every 
engagement. The emperor foreseeing the moment when 
no one would expose himself to the chances of so terrible 
a war, was forced to recal his lieutenant, and appoint in 
his place Count von WlJrben, with orders to spare the 
hves of the prisoners in future. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

COUNT TBKELI — INVASION OF AUSTRIA BY THE HUNGARIANS AND 

TURKS — SIEGE OP VIENNA. 

During this period the youthful Count Tekeli made 
his first campaign in the ranks of the patriots. To- 
wards the close of 1677 he brought them two thou- 
sand men, and captured, in passing, the town of Nagi- 
bania, which the Imperialists had abandoned. This 
new champion was a man in every way distinguished. 
His lofty figure, his handsome face, his talent, activity, 
and kindness attracted attention, and prepossessed in 
his favour. To these natural gifts, to courage and 
coolness, he added a precocious experience. Having 
grown up in misfortune and resentment, he had gone 
through, from his youth up, the harsh apprenticeship of a 
military life. He knew, and spoke with equal facility, 
Hungarian, Latin, German, and Turkish. Of the im- 
mense property his family had possessed in Northern 
Hungary and Transylvania, the latter portion had escaped 
the emperor's clutchel^, and assured him the ever precious 
influence of an immense fortune. His rapidity of concep- 
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tioD, his spirit of orgaDisatioD, mi a. firmness of cLaracter 
indispensable in action, destined Lim to exercise on all 
sides an irresistible ascendancy. 

As soon as be appeared beneath the Hungarian banners, 
he became the object of all hopes. He vras only twenty- 
one yeatB of age when the retirement of Teleky, owing 
to his disputes -with the French captains, decided the 
exiles on appointing him their general-in- chief. His 
fii?t care was to augment his forces, and carry on the war 
with renewed ardour and deosive measures. A procla- 
matton Eummoned to arms every individual capable of 
wielding a s^vo^d or bearing a musket, wliile the scattered 
bands, fighting without discipline^ received orders to join 
him. In a very short time twenty thousand men assembled, 
and other squadrons continually joined the army of inde- 
pendence. Tekeli wished to direct these warlike masses 
alone, as he knew that decision, unity, and rapidity are 
indispensable in sangmnary contests. 

The troops he commanded had, therefore, a numerical 
superiority over the imperial legions, and the young 
chieftain traversed in triumph all the north of Hungary 
and tlie chain of the Carpathians. The towns were eager 
to receive him ; they helped him in expelling the garrisons, 
or opened their gates after a pretence at resistance. Con- 
fined in an entrenched camp not far from Eperies, General 
Wiirben did not dare to try the lot of battle with such an 
inferior force. He allowed the country around him to be 
ravaged, even to the walls of Koschau, and regarded with 
a sullen eye the smoke of the fires by which the Hungarians 
signaliMd tJieir march. The emigrants soon attacked 
•"ts, a town rendered important by tlie vicinity of 
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gold and silver mines, and installed tliemselves without 
difficulty. In addition to ingots, tlioy found there one 
hundred and eighty thousand ducttts in coined metal, 
which were of great service to them. By the valleys of 
the four Hungarian rivers thoy commanded the road 
through the plains, and already menaced Presburg, when 
Leopold concluded an armistice with them ; but the nego- 
tiations he entered into not being conducted with sin- 
cerity, they did not produce a peace. The war, therefore, 
recommenced more furiously than ever : the excesses com- 
mitted soon brought on a plague, and this mysterioug 
scourge was joined to human destructiveness. For four 
years hopeless Hungary endured such sufferings that the 
mere description of them revolts the mind. What effect 
must they have produced on contemporaries — what re- 
morse ought these fearfiil calamities to have aroused in 
the minds of the persecutors, liad they been capable of 
pity? The Jesuits and councillors of Leopold remained 
impassible as the sphynxcs of the desert, 

In 1682, the chief of the insurgents formed a league 
with the Turka, in order finally to reduce the pride and 
punish the cruelty of the House of Austria. The grand 
vizir, Kara Mustapha, on one side, Emeric Tekeli on the 
other, made tremendous preparations, collected three 
hundred thousand men, and the fanatic emperor trembled 
Vfithin the walls of Vienna. 

During the winter of 1682-1683, the Mussulman hordes 
assembled at Adnanople ; they came in from Asia, Africa, 
and the confines of the empire; but Europe supplied the 
most terrible contingent in the Janissaries and Kalmucks. 
We kuow exactly the effective strength of the army from 
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the roll-call found in Kara Mustaplia'a tent- Two Imndre 
and sixty thousand regular troops at length encamped 
round the martial vizir, and an immense number of pur- 
veyor, servants, and camel-drivers accompanied this noisy 
and brilliantly attired multitude. The grand seignior 
himself soon arrived, surrounded by extraordinary pomp, 
and we may form an idea of his luxury when we know 
that one hundred carriages conveyed the ladies of the 
harem. 

After a rainy winter the Sultan accompanied the army 
as far as Belgrade, where it arrived on May 12tli. Sixty 
thousand men joined it at Esseg, under the command of 
Tekell; thirty-three thousand Hungarians, twelve thou- 
sand Tatars, and fifteen thousand Spahis^and Janissaries 
from Muhammadan Hungary composed this reinforce- 
ment, which alone would have terrified Austria. Whea 
it had crossed the frontier the warlike multitude advanced 
like a whirlwind, producing fearful ravages all around: 
they fired houses, cut down trees, massacred men, and 
carried off young girls and children to be sold. Columns 
of flame and smoke everywhere marked their passage. 

To oppose this terrific invasion Leopold had under 
arms but thirty-three thousand men, commanded by a 
French general, the brave and skilful Charles of Lor- 
raine, In a Diet held at (Edemhurg, the magnates de- 
voted to Austria had promised that the Hungarian people 
should rise as one man; hut they found a difEculty in 
recruiting three thousand. A portion of these troops 
was intended to garrison Raab, Komorn, and Leopold- 
stadt, while the rest, about twelve thousand infantry and 
housnnd cavalry, posted themselves to the south- 
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west of the last town, watching the approach of an enemy 
80 superior in numbers that any thought of resistance 
was absurd. 

The vizir left the Austrian army on his left, and pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Raab, in pursuance of the advice of 
his council of war; but it was a simple demonstration, as 
he wanted to march on Vienna; and he seized the first 
favourable opportunity to carry out his design. Charles 
of Lorraine, who was watching him, detached his infantry 
to the capital by the island of Schutt, a spacious terrain, 
isolated by two arras of the Danube. To have engaged 
in action would have been to butcher his troops, and it 
was a hundred-fold better to shelter them beneath the 
wails of Vienna and reinforce the garrison. The prince 
himself retired slowly with liis cavalry by Altenburg and 
Kitsee, but, not far from Petronell, a detachment of 
fifteen thousand Tatars suddenly attacked him. Struck 
with terror, the Germans broke their lines, and many of 
them even took to flight. The Kalmucks immediately 
carried off a portion of the baggages, more especially the 
plate, which the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, the Duke de 
Croy, and General Caprara dragged after them, after the 
fashion of the age. Charles of Lorraine and his staflj 
rendered desperate by this catastrophe, threw themselves 
into the midst of their troops, and by their energy, 
activity, and coolness succeeded in restoring order, The 
Mussulmans were held in check, and at last bravely re- 
pulsed; but the young Duke d'Aremberg, and Louis of 
Savoy, elder brother of the celebrated Prince Eugene, 
were left for dead on the field. The victorious detach- 
ment was obliged to continue its retreat. 
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On" the same day some fugitives readied the capital 
and spread the report that the infidels had exterminated 
all the Austrian regiments. Leopold, advised, so we are 
told, by one of his minister, resolved to abandon the city 
immediately, and hia only care was to accelerate hia de- 
parture. The august evasion commenced at eight in the 
evening, and the Emprcsa Eleanor of Neuburg, who was 
tiien in an interesting situation, accompanied tlie emperor 
with the heir presumptive to the throne, a lad of five 
yeaia of age, the Aulic councillora, and all the personnel of 
the court. The trembling camarilla proceeded, with tears 
in their eyes, to take leave of the burgomaster Lieben- 
berg; and the immense procession then crossed the 
Danube and proceeded along the left bank to Linz, two 
hundred horsemen galloping round the imperial car- 
riage. The terror displayed by the monarch having 
affected all the nobility and citizens with few exceptions, 
the upper classes only thought of flight. For six hours 
the carriages carrying off the Viennese aristocracy defiled 
over the Danube bridge. Several of them, only anxious 
for their own safety, took notliing with tliem; others 
overloaded their vehicles, and in their terror fatigued 
their horsca ao greatly that they fell down dead. Sur- 
prised by the Turka, these greedy people were put to 
death, and all those who proceeded to the south shared 
the same fate. In two days sixty thousand persons 
abandoned the city, and as there were ao means of car- 
nage left, many timid men were obliged to remain in it, 
and await the enemya arrival with tears and prayers.* 

• Mailath : Geschichte der Sladt Wieu, pp. 193-3. 
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Such were the feelings of heroism the Habsburgs^maiiagepd 
to enkindle around them. 

At the first station, the little town of Kbrneuburg, the 
reigning family could see in: the distance the flames de^ 
vouring the Calmaldoleee monastery, situated on the 
Eiahlenberg, and fired by Turkish; mamuders. Separated 
from their baggage, the fugitives could scarcely procure 
enough eggs to make a breakfast, so great was the con- 
ftifiion. The second day they reached Krems amid per- 
petual alarms ; Tatar squadrons plundered the country 
with extraordinary boldness, and the peasants collected 
on the monarch's route, and addressed the most insulting: 
reproaches to him. On the day after hi& departure, Prince; 
Charles of Lorraine entered the capital at the head of hia 
cavalry, to the sound of the bugles and cymbals. EG* 
arrival, and the succour he brought up, revived the droops 
ing courage of the Viennese. A short, time after the: 
imperial treasure was embarked on. the Danube, and. 
carried to Linz. 

On the 12th of July all the Turkish forces appeared in 
sight of the capital; the flames, which drew nearer, and 
nearly formed a circle round the city,, had announced theit 
arrival some days previously. On the morning of the 
12th the Spahis advanced in a half-moon, and sur- 
rounded Vienna to the south and west. When midr- 
day struck, a strong detachment reached the faubourgs. 
Starhemberg^ the governor, had made all preparations for. 
firing them; he gave orders for the torches to be. applied, 
and. a smart cannonade opened on the Turks. All the^ 
suburban buildings were sacrificed,, in. spite of the 
value of some of them; but this necessary sacrifice nearly* 
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caused the destruction of the city, A strong westerly 
wind suddenly drove tlie flames against the enceinte of 
palisades and the piles of beams collected behind them, 
and only immense exertions prevented the houses behind 
the wall catching fire. On the evening of the same day 
Prince Charles's infantry entered the city from the 
north. 

On the morning of the 14th, the rising sun illuminated 
the twenty-five thousand tents that formed the camp of 
the infidels, and in the centre the grand vizir's tent 
coiJd be noticed, owing to its brilliancy and dimensions. 
It was green, and contained several rooms for meala, 
sleep, prayers, feasts, and councils; rich carpets covered 
the lateral walls and floor; it contained sparkling foun- 
tains, baths, menagerie, and garden; silk, velvet, gold, 
and silver glistened in profusion, while the diamonds and 
pearls ornamenting portions of it were valued at a million 
of florins. The same luxury distinguished the tents 
erected for the Aga of the JauisBaries, the principal Emirs 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Hospodars of the Danu- 
bian Principalities, the Voivode of Transylvania, and, 
lastly, for the first instigator of this formidable expedition, 
Emeric Tekeli. 

This spectacle produced terror and difiquietude through- 
out the city, for the garrison, reckoned man by man, only 
amounted to twenty-one thousand nine hundred aad sixty 
combatants. AU those, however, capable of bearing arms 
were attached to the regulars; the students formed a 
legion seven hundred strong, commanded by the rector 
of the university; the higher class of citizens furnished 
two thousand eight hundred and thirty-two -volunteers; 
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and tlie shoemafcersj innkeepers, butchera, and brewers — 
in ahort, the several guilda — furnished battalions propor- 
tioned to their importance. The servants of the court, 
active or pensioned, formed a corps of one thousand men, 
but these contingents were weakness itself when compared 
with the forces investing the town, the Turks having an 
army sixteen times more powerful. 

From the beginning of the year, however, precautionary 
measures had been taken, in recollection of the siege of 
1529, An impost of one per cent, had been laid on the 
nobility and clergy, and every house in Vienna and the 
suburbs had furnished one man to work on the fordfica- 
tions. Each inhabitant was enjoined to lay in provisions 
for a whole year, or else to leave the city. The hillocks 
and buildings commanding the city had been razed, and 
thirty thousand palisading pikes prepared. The arrival of 
the barbarians stimulated the zeal and heightened the 
activity of the population, and they rushed to the ramparts. 
The burgomaster Liebenberg set the example, and was 
the first to wheel a barrow of earth. By the 16th, two 
hundred guna bristled on the walls; the monks abandoned 
their monasteries and neglected their psalms in order to 
lend a hand. The population, in fact, resembled a ship's 
crew beaten by the storm, and threatened with approach- 
ing ruin. All the shingle roofs were removed, and four 
hundred citizens enrolled to put out the fires caused by 
shells and bombs. The powder was buried in cellars and 
the crypts of churches, and every opening not absolutely 
necessary was walled up. The Jesuits kept night and day 
two vedettes on tlie cathedral to observe the enemy's 
movements: they, who were the primary causes of the 
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invasion, could thus judge with their own ejea the effects 
of their cruel manosuTree. 

Still tlie Turks continued thdr hostile operations. 
General Schniz occupied with a detachment the Leopold- 
Btadt suburb, but on the 1 7th the inBdels expelled him, 
and the capital from that moment was completely in- 
vested. Tlie followers of the Prophet had brought with 
them a large siege train, and were, besides, very skilful in 
digging mines. Every day, at the least, one explosion 
blew up some outwork, and tlie Islamites rushed straif:;ht 
.at the breach, escaladed the smoking ruins, and reached 
the top of the walls, where they often planted their horse- 
tail standards. A terrible struggle and indomitable bravery 
were required to keep them in check, and drive them from 
the ramparts. On the 23rd of August they penetrated 
into the castle bastion, and on the 26th forty Janissaries, 
who forced their way into the city, were killed by Gieneral 
Scharfenberg. 

The governor, fortunately, displayed incomparaUe bra- 
very and invincible firmness. By night or by day he 
was ever visible, and he hardly snatched a few hours" 
necessary rest between two sunrises. He had an admirable 
auxiliary in Leopold Kolonicz, an ex-chevalier of Malta, 
who, after creating amazement by his heroism at the 
Mege of Candia, had grown disgusted of fighting, taken 
holy orders, and wore the mitre as Bishop of Neustadt, 
On the approach of the Mussulmans, the smell of powder 
having rekindled his warlike ardour, he ran to shut him- 
self up in Vienna. He performed there the duties of civil 
governor, attended to the hospitals, took care of the 
, -wounded, strengthened the hearts of the dying, even 
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under grape-shot, watched over the commissariat, directed 
the extinction of fires, employed old men, women, and 
children in indispensable, though safe labours; and, lastly, 
spread around him his own calm and intrepid valour. 
The situation of the city, however, was most precarious, 
and it seemed irrevocably doomed. In hours of supreme 
anxiety the governor would mount the steeple of St. 
Stephen, where he found the Jesuits on the watch. The 
keeper still points out the stone on which he was wont to 
sit, and whence he sorrowfully surveyed the prodigious 
camp of the Turks. 

The population was not very favourable to the disciples 
of Loyola, for it accused them of having decided on and 
organised the persecution, reduced the Hungarians to 
despair, and thus brought beneath the walls of the capital 
this formidable invasion, which threatened all Western 
Europe at the same time as Austria. 

But Vienna was not fated to fall into the ^power of 
the infidels^ nor the Habsburgs to lose their crown; 
the empire and themselves were saved by one of those 
miraculous chances which astounded politicians two 
hundred years ago, and which have since, more than 
twenty times, held the Austrian government back when 
on the edge of an abyss. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



After arranging the defence of the capital against 
Starhemberg, Charles of Lorraine went out of the city 
to collect his troops and then return to disengage it. 
Since the month of May an alliance had been concluded 
between the emperor and the King of Poland : the latter 
promised to supply sixty thousand combatants, the former 
forty thousand. John Sobieski had been persuaded to 
this political union by hia wife, Maria Casimire de la 
Grange, daughter of the Marquis d'Arquien. Having 
asked Louis XIV. for the title of duka and peer for her 
father, and not obtaining it, she avenged herself by turn- 
ing the arms of her husband against the Turks, for the 
advantage of Leopold. All the electors and princes of 
Germany were summoned to assist their suzerain, and all 
responded, save the Marquis of Brandenburg, in spite of 
his great military renown. Austria assembled under her 
banners twenty -seven thousand men; Poland, twenty -six 
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thousand; Saxony furnisheil eleven thousand four hun- 
dred ; Bavariuj eleven thousand three hundred ; and the 
circles of Franconia and Suabia, eight thousand four hun- 
dred. These various troops formed a grand total of 
eighty-four thousand eight hundred men, of whom thirty- 
eight thousand seven hundred were infantry, and forty-aix 
thousand one hundred cavalry, with one hundred and 
eighty-six guns. The Federal army tried several succeasful 
operations prior to marching on Vienna. 

What was Leopold doing while the fate of hla empire 
and his family depended on the chances of a terrible war? 
Was he striving to conjure the misfortunes that threat- 
ened him, or displaying an activity worthy of liia exalted 
fortune? Was he watching over the safety and welfare 
of the peoples whom, since his coronation, he had go- 
verned in a manner daily growing more imperious ? No: 
all hia solicitude was for liis august person. He had 
scarce reached Linz than a courier arrived with the false 
information that the Turks had passed Vienna and were 
apparently marching on the refuge where he lay hid. 
Recommencing hia terrified course, the valiant despot did 
not halt till he reached Fassau, on the Bavarian territory. 
During two months; which were a holiday for him, he 
amused himself on the banks of the Traunsee, in that 
magnificent country called the " Salzkammergut ;" he 
busied himself with medals, watches, and curiosities, thus 
foDowing the example of his ancestor Rudolph ; he mo- 
delledj and carved fancy tapers, and invented chrono- 
grams. Being shghtly reassured by August 25, he re- 
turned to Linz with hia consort and the Aulic Council. 

The hour had arrived to succour Vienna, if the Turks 
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were not to become the masters of that city ; and the allies 
crossed the Danube at Tuln, which the Mussulman 
general had been so foolish as not to occupy. It was the 
7th of September. The mountains of the "Wiener Wald, 
which they were obliged to cross, would have been fatal 
to the Chrietians if the Mussulmans had posted troops in 
their narrow gorges, and mounted artillery on the heights ; 
but with the carelessness of barbarians, they had taken 
none of these measures. On the evenin;^ of the 1 1th the 
Tederals gained the ftont of the hills without the loss of 
a man ; and on the summit of the Leopoldsberg they un- 
furled a large red flag adorned with a white cross, which 
was saluted by the Viennese as a promise of deliverance. 
An inexpressible joy reigned in the city, and the inha- 
bitants crowded to the ramparts. Anxiety, fatigue, and 
illness daily carried off fi'om thirty or forty citizens, 
the garrison had lost six thousand men, the price of pro- 
visions was fourfold, and the Turks gained ground every 
day: It was time to put an end to this. 

At nightfall a horseman swam across the Danube to 
bear a note to the Duke of Lorraine. "Do not delay, 
dear lord," Starhemberg wrote him; "do not lose a mo- 
ment." Rockets fired from the cathedral seemed to repeat 
this entreaty in their splendid hieroglyphics. Other 
rockets whizzed through the air in response, and then 
guns were fired from the mountain. The nearest battery 
returned this military salute to the liberators, and several 
hundred thousand men passed the night in restless and 
solemn expectation. 

When day broke on the 12th of September, a thick 
autumn fog half veiled the mountain crests, becoming 
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more dense on their flanks, and concealing t!ie plains and 
t]ie Danube, The belfry of St. Stephen stood out vaguely 
in thie sea of fog. As the vapour gradually cleared away 
a majestic picture lay expanded before the allies: they 
BOW in the distance the ruined walls of the city, the 
trenches of the infidels, who continued their siege opera- 
tions aa if certain of repubing the Germanic battalions, 
and, in the foreground, one hundred thousand men ranged 
in battle array. 

All the Federal princes proceeded to the Leopoldsberg 
chapelj where the Capuchin, Marco Aviano, confessor 
and iriend of the reigning monarch, celebrated mass. In 
addition to John Sobieski and his son James, who was 
dubbed knight by his father after the divine service; 
besides Ciiarles of Lorraine, the Elector of Saxony, the 
Margrave Louis of Baden, who, at a later date, became 
so famous, the Count Sylvanus Caprara, and the Prince 
of Salm — a young nobleman of short stature and delicate 
countenance, might be noticed ; he was not yet twenty, 
and was going to fight for the first time that day — he who 
would command all the forces of Austria for half a cen- 
tury, gain an immortal glory, and shine in history as tho 
most skilful general that power ever placed at the head 
of her troops — it was Prince Eugene of Savoy. As 
Louis XIV. had refused him a regiment, he now passed 
into the service of the Habsburgs, Like Charles of Lor- 
raine, whom the inj ustice of the King of France had also 
attached to Leopold, he had studied to enter the Church. 
Tiie three most important persona in the army, the three 
liberators of the emperor, were, therefore, now collected 
n2 
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on the Wiener Wald, in consequence of a triple fault com- 
mitted at Versaillee. 

When all the ceremonies were terminated, live gum 
gave the signal for attack, and the regiments and squa- 
drons descended the elope of the hill in the rosy light of 
dawn. With their banners and various costumes they 
formed an imposing and picturesque sight. The' left 
wing was commanded by the Duke of Lorraine, the centre 
by the Elector of Bavaria and the Prince of Waldeck, 
and the right wing by John Sobieski. The trumpets and 
cymbals made the sky ring again, and awoke all the 
slumbering echoes of the mountains. 

A sharp cannonade and the sound of musketry soon 
announced that the action had commenced near the 
Danube, to the left of the aUies. The Mussulmans occu- 
pied Neudorf, and had entrenched themselves in the 
houses and gardens, but the Imperialists dislodged them, 
and compelled them to fall back on Heiligenstadt, whence 
they were once more driven. In vain did Osman Oglou, 
Pasha of Mesopotamia, make five desperate charges; the 
Christians repulsed the Ottoman hordes energetically. 
They, however, in their tiu:n, were held in check by an 
enormous battery erected near Dcibhng, above a hollow 
way, which decimated the German battalions and covered 
the ground with corpses. The battle lasted no less than 
seven hours, but the Imperialists and Saxons at lengih 
carried this terrible position. The right wing of the 
Islamites was then driven in and routed. At five in the 
evening the infidela gave up the combat and sought their 
safety in flight. 

The victors pushed straight on till they reached the 
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city wall. The Margrave Louis of Baden arrived at the 
Scotch gate, at the head of hia dragoons and with trumpeta 
braying: Starhemberg came to salute him there, and pro- 
mised to make a sortie immediately at another part of the 
battle-fields. 

The Bavarians in the centre, and the Poles on the 
right wing, had to contend with difficulties of ground, 
and pass through forests; hence they did not commence 
the attack till mid-day. Sobieski found himself in front 
of an important redoubt, which stopped him short, for 
the celebrated cavalry which formed the greater portion 
of his army could not attempt an escalade or carry 
trenchmenta; hence they received the enemy's fire with- 
out moving. The Austrian and Bavarian regiments, 
commanded by the Prince of Waldeck, were obliged to 
come to the rescue. They carried the great Turki 
doubt; and the Polish aquadronSj freed from this obstacle, 
rushed on the enemy with redoubled fury. They pene- 
trated into the Islamite camp, where they joined the Im- 
perialists, at about six in the evening. 

The rout of the Muhammadans had become general, 
and, seized with terror, they fled in every direction, 
Thcit chief resisted for half an hour longer near St. 
Ulric, but was then hurried off the field. The soldiera 
who occupied the trenches, wishing to hold their own 
fell beneath the sword or balls of the conquerors, and thi 
Imperial dragoons and Polish lancers pursued the scat- 
tered bands of fugitives till nearly nightfall. 

Sobieski and Charles of Lorraine ordered their troops 
to rest under arms through the night, so as to be ready 
to repulse any fiesh attack, and on the next day tlicy 
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handeJ over the camp of the infidels to the victoiioua 

troops. 

They gained an extraordinary booty: three hundred 
and seventy guns, a multitude of standards, fifteen thou- 
sand tents, in many of which the last meal had been 
served up, one hundred thousand measm^a of wheat, ten 
thousand oxen, ten thousand sheep, fire thousand camels 
ready loaded, and immense munitions of war and food, 
became the prey of the Germans and Poles. Gold, silver, 
ornaments, and objects of value, were so abundant that the 
troops left a portion for the Viennese, The latter rushed 
out at full speed by the gates and breaches to have their 
share of the plunder. Many sought amid the ruins for 
the remains of their houses, and had a difficulty in dis- 
covering the ate; but the cellars were crammed with 
wares which enabled the proprietors to rebuild the 
houses. John Sobieski received, as his share, Kara 
Muatapha's tents, which occupied, as he himself says, a 
space as large as Warsaw or Leopol. He found in them 
countless riches; among others, splendid horse trappiuge, 
girdles, and quivers adorned with rubies and sapphires. 
Five hundred Christian children, whom the Turks had torn 
Irom their parents but had not been able to carry off in 
their flight, were the share of the Bishop Kolonlcz, to 
whom the courageous priest devoted paternal attention. 

Coffee was the most abundant thing in the Islamite 
camp, and from that time the use of the beverage became 
general among the Viennese. A Pole of the name of 
Kollschutzky, having on several occasions braved death 
during the siege to carry messages to the Duke of Lor- 
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rwne, "was autiiorised to open a shop, wbero amateurs 
came to drink the decoction ready prepared. 

On the evening of the hattie, Chailea of Lorraine de- 
puted his adjutant, Count Auersperg, to the emperor to 
announce the victory : since August 25th, the emperor, 
having partially recovered from his fears, resided at Linz. 
He embarked on the Danube and landed at Nusadorf, 
and on the morning of the 14th of September he mounted 
a splendid hoTse and made a solemn entry into the capital, 
after traversing the Islamite camp to the peals of the bells 
and the hoarse growling of the cannon. In front of the 
Stubeu gate, the same tlirough which he had iled on the 
7th of July, the municipal council ofiered him the keys of 
the city, and Leopold went straight to thank God for a 
victory to which he had contributed so little, the Bishop 
Kolonicz singing the Te Deum at the cathedral. The 
electors of Bavaria and Saxony then dined with the 
emperor. 

The King of Poland was not present at the festivities. 
He, too, liad made his entry into the capital the previous 
evening, and heard mass in tlie church of the Augus- 
tines; but he found it necessary to conduct his army 
away from the city immediately. The uncleanlincss of 
the Turks, the filth of every description, the numerous 
corpses, and the excessive autumnal heat, had rendered 
the suburbs pestiferous; vermin and flies swarmed there. 
Sobieski took up a position at the town of Swcchat, 
while the Duke of Lorraine was also obliged to fly the 
bad atmosphere, and encamp his troops at Mansdorf. 

On the 15th an interview was to take place between 
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the two monaiclia, but Leopold experienced grave scruplea 
on this occasion. Sobieaki, after all, was only an elective 
king, and an hereditary monarch could not act with too 
much circumspection, lest he might compromise hia 
dignity. "How ought I to receive him?" the prince 
asked the Duke of Lorraine. " Why, how should you 
receive him, except with open arms," the French general 
replied, "as he saved you?" But etiquette gained the 
victory over gratitude; one point especially tormented 
Leopold: should he give his right hand to hia liberator? 
The ceremonial allowed him this condescension to here- 
ditary kings, but the Emperoi-s of Germany had never yet 
thus honoured an elective monarch. The prevision of 
these absurd pretensions had partly contributed to the 
rapid retirement of the Polish sovereign. It was at last 
decided that the princes should meet on horseback, which 
would dispense with the necessity of shaking hands. They 
advanced towards eacli other at a hand gallop, and saluted 
aimultaneously. A letter of Sobieski contains a descrip- 
tion of the interview, and his testimony in such a case 
must be authoritative: 

" The Elector of Bavaria alone accompanied Leopold, 
the Elector of Saxony having already left bim. Fifty 
persons on horseback, ministers and officials of the court, 
formed his suite. Trumpeters preceded him, and a com- 
pany of Guard and ten footmen walked behind him. I 
will not draw the portrait of the emperor for you, aa you 
know it so well. He was mounted on a Spanish bay, 
wore an embroidered doublet, a French hat adorned with 
an agrafe and red and white plumes, a baldric in which 
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diamonds and rubies glistened, and a sword equally rich. 
I paid him my compliments in Latin, and in a concise 
manner; he replied in the same idiom, with plu-ases already 
prepared. Finding oureelvcs thus face to face, I presented 
my son to him, who advanced and saluted him. The 
emperor did not even lift his hand to his hat: I stood as 
if terrified. Leopold showed himself equally stiff towards 
the senators and hetmans, and even more towai'ds his rela- 
tive, the Prince Palatine of Betz. To avoid the scandal 
and remarks of tlie crowd, I addressed a few more words 
to the sovereign, and then turned my horac; we saluted, 
and I went back to camp. The Voivode of Gallicia led 
the emperor through my army, according to his wish; 
but our soldiers were irritated by his haughtiness. They 
complained bitterly because he did not deign to display 
the least gratitude for their fatigues and privations, not 
even by simply lifting hia hat. Since his departure all 
seems to have suddenly changed, and we appear- not to 
know one another. They give us neither forage nor 
provisions; the Pope sent money for that purpose, which 
the Abbe Buonvisi haa received, but the priest is re- 
tained at Linz." 

Let us raise the veil fully from this monstrous in- 
gratitude. Sobieski adds: " We arc treated as if plague- 
stricken: everybody avoids us; while before the battle, 
my tents, which are spacious enough, thank Heaven, could 
scarce hold the throng of visitors. Not the least curious 
thing that has happened to us here is, that we do not 
know what we are about to do. It would have been 
proper, I think, to ask me how I propose to carry on the 
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war; but no one says a ■word to me. Everybody 13 dis- 
heartened; wo wisb we bad never helped the emperor, 
but that this haughty race had been eternally confounded." 
The Elector of Saxony, not less insulted than the lung of 
Poland, had already set nut with his troops. 

Starhemherg, the defender of Vienna, was alone treated 
as his services deserved. The emperor made him field- 
jnarshal, minister of state, and member of the AuUc 
Conncil. The vaHant captain was also presented with an 
hotel, a precious ring, and one hundred thousand thalers, 
and was authorised to place in hia armorial hearings the 
spire of St. Stephen, a wall, and a gilded L, initial letter 
of the word Leopold, The King of Spain sent him the 
collar of the Golden Fleece, and the Pope a letter of 
congratulation. Kolonicz obtained, in reward of his zeal 
and courage, the Roman purple. 

The revolting ingratitude of Leopold was doubtlessly 
the work of the clerical party. The Spanish order wished 
to retain the mastery of the monarch, and allow no in- 
fluence to outvie theirs. The liberators of Austria would 
have become the most important persons in that oountiy, 
if the prince had evinced towards them that gratitude 
which they liad the right to hope. Starhemberg alone 
was not dangerous : he was suddenly raised from a 
mediocre to an eminent position. The Jesuits, by the 
very extent of the favours conferred on hiro, tendered 
him their creature. 

The Polish hero was accused of desiring the throne of 
Hungary for his son James, and this imputation deeply 
I him. But who imagined it? Zor what object 
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was such a report spread? It was employed as a weapon 
to gain a secret object. The Duke of Lorraine, against 
whom no suspicion was manifested^ was no better treated. 
" The poor devil," the King of Poland wrote, " has neither 
the spoils of the enemy nor any gratification from the 
emperor." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



RETKEAT OF THE TUKKS— THEIR EXTCLsrON FEOM BUNGiHI. 

The Hungarians had onlj taken a. very indirect part ia 
the siege of Vienna; and, profiting by the occupation the 
Turks gave the Germans, Tekeli sought to extend his 
conquests in his native country. With twenty thousand 
Magyars and eight thousand Turks, he tried to carry the 
castle of Presburg, energetically defended by the Im- 
periahata. Although the city was in the enemy's power, 
Charles of Lorriune succoured the fortress in time, and 
foiled the exertions of the Turks and patriots. The latter 
then threw themselves upon Moravia, and plundered it to 
Buch an extent that it did not recover for a Icngtiiened 
period. But the defeat of the grand vizir forced Tekeli 
to beat a retreat, and seek an asylum on Ottoman soil. 

Tlie conquered iled without stopping till they reached 
Raab, leaving behind them baggage and wealth. Mustapha 
only carried off the clothes in which he stood upright. At 
length he made a stand near Gran, wher« he collected the 
remnanta of his army, and sent in a report to the com- 
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mander of the faithful. He attributed hia defeat to the 
cowardice and ignorance nf the Pasha of Buda, brother- 
in-law of the grand seignior, and to the treachery of Tekeli ; 
and, in order to render any proof of the accusation un- 
neceBsary, he strangled Ibrahim and fifty other military 
chiefs. The same punishment would have terminated the 
days of lijs ally, but the Hungarian took the precaution to 
be constantly on his guard. Tekeli refuted, in a letter to 
Muhammad TV., the calumnious imputations of the vizir, 
explained all the faults he had committed, and threw ou 
him the entire responsibjlity of the catastrophe. Hia 
justification, supported by the aga of the Janissaries and 
the other captains, obtained entire credence, and the 
widow of Ibrahim demanded the punishment of the 
murderer. The Divan pronounced a capital sentence 
upon him, and on the 25th of December he was bow- 
strung at Belgrade, where he was collecting troops for a 
new expedition. The mosque he had built before his 
departure, to gain the favour of Heaven, covered his 
remains. 

Five years later, when the Auatrians took BelgradCf 
the Jesuits converted the mosque into a church. One 
night seven Christian soldiers forced their way in and 
opened the general's tomb, for the purpose of carrying off 
his garments and jewellery. Two reverend fathers sur- 
prised them, but the Landsknechts did not at all disguise 
their views. The Jesuits made no disturbance, allowed 
the marauders to carry off their booty, but kept the skull 
of the punished man as their abate. Kara Mustapha, 
during the siege of Vienna, had awom that he would cut 
off the head of Kolonicz and send it to the grand seignior. 
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but his own served qs a present. The Jesuits offered it to 
the Eisliop of Neustadt, who handed it over to the 
Viennese. The regency ordered it to be deposited in the 
arsenal, where curious persons still examine it. 

The very flight of the Turks had been injurious to the 
Christian populations. During their stay on Austrian 
ground they had destroyed four thousand and ninety-two 
villages round Vienna, and eight hundred and aevonty- 
one in the environs of Presburg; four thousand carts 
carrying provisions, sent from Buda, and wliich leached 
the camp on the 29th of July, repassed the Mussulman 
frontier loaded with womeUj girls, and boys, reduced to a 
state of slavery. All those whom the Mussulman hordes 
could seize during their flight experienced the same fate. 
According to a contemporary MS., 57,220 persons of all 
ages were carried ofi" by the Turks — 6000 old men, 11,215 
married women, 14,922 girls, among them 204 belonging 
to the higher nobiUty, and 26,093 infants of both sexes, 
from four to five years of age, formed this lamentable 
troop, this array of exile and slavery." Romance writers 
seek for dramatic subjects; where can they find any more 
varied and more striking than in history? What a sub- 
ject, for instance, is the fate of these maidens, noble, deli- 
cate, charming, educated with care, and surrounded witli 
luxury and attention; then, suddenly torn fi'om their 
families, carried to a distant country, sold at a bazaar, and 
surrendered to the will of ignorant, stupid, and imperious 
purchasers! wlmt pathetic and original scenes from the 
beginning of the invasion! what misery and insults! 
* Auguste Sclummer : Les Bilges de VieiuiQ par lea Turcs. 
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what painful and unexpected cataatroplies troubled the 
heart and changed the existence of these poor ladies ! 

Leopold made no long stay in his delivered capital. On 
the morning of the 16th he returned to Linz, where he 
remained ten months, while the traces of the invasion 
were effaced, the streets cleansed, the ruina removed, the 
houses and hotels rebuilt, and the castle renovated. The 
only part of royalty he accepted was the joy, the splen- 
dour, the power of commanding, and the adulation. The 
idea never occuiTed to him that his title imposed duties 
on him; far from considerinff himself the servant of the 
nation, the highest pubhc functionary, twenty million 
beings appeared to liim born to satisfy his pride, flatter 
his passions, and provide for his comfort and hia pleasures 
— such was the sole object of their existence. 

The Rianoauvres of the Jesuits, and their system of con- 
version and oppression, had drawn on Austria that frightful 
tempest which almost overwhelmed the House of Austria. 
A prodigious piece of good fortune occurred once more to 
save it; but this extraordinary fortune ought not to have 
been calculated on ; the miracle might not have happened, 
and then the imperial family would have been punished, 
and the responsibility of its ruin would have weighed 
entirely on the cruel order that counselled it. This re- 
mark bears important reference to the morality of Jiistory. 
Many crimes, doubtlessly, succeed; but these crimes are 
necessarily daring actions, desperate strokes which fortune 
does not always favour. If they fail, disgrace and mis- 
fortune chastise the culprits; but neither esteem nor pity 
eoflena their ignominious fall. 
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Six weeks after the deliverance of Vicuna, John So- 
bioski, Charles of Lorraine, and Count Starhemberg set 
out to continue the military operations. My readers will 
perhaps feel surprised that the King of Poland should 
continue to serve the emperor; the ingratitude and dry- 
ness of Leopold would have disgusted the most generous 
heart, the least sensitive mind, and completely justified 
his departure. The Queen of Poland insisted that he 
should leave the stupid emperor, but important considera- 
tions, which he himself stated in a letter to his wife, pre- 
vented him returning his sword to its sheath: "Our 
interests," he said, " order us, in the first place, to attack 
an enemy who would seek us in Poland, were he not . 
occupied here. In the second place, no one ever took an 
oath more solemn than mine, when I swore to the car- 
dinal legate not to abandon my ally. Thirdly, the em- 
peror, were I to retire, would come to terms with the 
Turks at ray expense. Fourthly, the Christian armies 
chose me as their generalissimo, and even if the Polish 
army had quitted me I should have remained, and have 
finished the campaign with the imperial. Bavarian, and 
German troops. Those are very badly intentioned who 
wish to send us back to our country; it would be the way 
to devastate it, and render it unable to pay the taxes." 
The ill- disciplined bands of the period in reality were 
accustomed to pillage friend and foe, and spare their 
native provinces as little as they did foreign countries. 

The Christian army marched on Gran, the strongest 
place in all Hungary. It commands the Danube, and, 
by means of a bridgu thrown across the river, commu- 
nicates with a fortified suburb, or second citadel, which 
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renders the approach to the town difficult: it is called 
Parkany. The King of Poland inarched with the van- 
guard. He encountered the Mussulman hordes sooner 
than he expected, fought alone against forces far superior 
in number; was obliged to fly after a loss of two thousand 
men, and only escaped an Ottoman scimitar by a miracle. 
It was not long, however, before he took his revenge: the 
next day the allies advanced in deep lines on Parkany, 
and a conaderable array awaited them in the plain. The 
mel^e was terrible, but the infldels had the disadvantage 
everywhere. Gradually the Christians encircled them, 
drove them back on the river, and commenced a frightful 
butchery. Parkany, carried by main force, could not 
shelter the conquered: they rushed upon the wooden 
bridge, which gave way beneath the tremendous weight. 
The piled-up corpses formed on the bank of the Danube 
a species of parapet a fathom in height, while those 
which the piles of the bridge stopped composed in theit 
turn a bleeding jetty, by which three or four thousand 
men escaped. Twenty thousand Tm'ks perislied on the 
day when the Germans and Poles relieved Vienna, 
hut a still greater number were massacred on the 9Eh of 
October. 

When the action was over, Tefeeli appeared on the 
mountains with forty thousand Hungarians, but could 
only verify with his own eyes the triumph of his ene- 



After four days' siege, Gran surrendered on October 
28th, and the King of Poland immediately ordered a mass 
to be celebrated in the cathedral of St. Stephen, where 
Allah had been invoked for one hundred and forty years. 
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He was himself astonislied that so strong a place aur- 
rendered bo quickly. Tbia prompt Buecess produced 
others: a number of Magyars retired from the struggle, 
and the counties of Trentscbin, Tymau, and Neitra gave 
in their submiasion. Numerous castlesmonnted in turn the 
Austrian flag; the strong tovm of LeTena received Gene- 
ral Dunewald, and Neuhausel, separated from the Turks, 
was an infallible prey reserved for the spring. The bad 
■weather would not allow a prolongation of the campaign: 
during the siege the rain had washed away the roads, and 
the snow now fell from a grey and leaden sty, or whirfed 
aroimd in the icy blast. The troops must go into winter 
quarters: the Imperialists established themselves on the 
hanks of the Danube; the Poles encamped on the banks 
of the Theiss, and occupied the countries of Epeiies and 
Tokay. Sobieski tried in vain to reconcile the Hun- 
garians and their chief Tekeli with the emperor. Exor- 
bitant demands on one ade, want of confidence on the 
other, rendered the concluaon of a durable peace almost 
impossible. 

During the negotiations, the army of Lithuania arrived 
like a stream of barbarians. As it had not set out early 
enough to take part in the campaign, it substituted pillage 
and destruction for the services it did not render. Hun- 
gary was sacked with as much cruelty as if infidels inha- 
bited the provinces. Irritated by this violence and 
depredation, TckcU attacked the Poles, and did not grant 
them a moment^s rest. Peasanta or soldiers fired on them 
from every house, oat of every thicket. Sobieski was 
broken-hearted. Urged by hia wife to return, threatened 
with utter desertion by his troops, exposed to the revenge 
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f the Hungarians whom he loved, and disgusted by the 
jradtude of the emperor, he at length marched home- 

I, where he arrived at the end of December. 
Charles of Lorraine, first, and then Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, continued his glorious enterprise, while he seconded 
it remotely by attacking the Mussulman troops through 
Bessarabia and Moldavia. The two generals took Buda, 
crushed the Ottoman army at MohaoB in 1687, and tore 
the whole of Hungary from the Sultan. Europe was for 
ever delivered from fear of the Turks, but became the 
prey of the Jesuits. 

Unhappy Hungary had no allies left. The King of 
Poland considered himself pledged to the House of Aus- 
tria by the oath he had taken to it; the iBlamitcs, inces- 
santly defeated, could not lielp her; and Louis XIV. was 
weak and base enough to sacrifice her. In July, 1684, 
he concluded the truce of Ratisbon, which was to last for 
twenty years, with the two brandies of the Austrian 
House, the German and the Spanish. Pirc Lachaise, 
bis confessor, and the bigoted Le Tellier, darkened his 
intellect, and gradually metamorphosed him into a docile 
instrument. A yoar after this deplorable victory they 
gained a second in the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes, 
The Austrian system was applied in France: the destruc- 
tion of churches, tho exile of ministers, the dragonnadesj 
emigration prohibited under the penalty of confiscation, 
children torn from their parents, the slow death of the 
galleys for the refractory, tlie whip and the searing-iron 
for the women; ruin, threats, and death, employed as 
means of persuasion, the gibbet, axe, and wheel, as means 
of execution — proved that the Jesuits considered their 
o2 
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method excellent, and wished to make all nations profit 
by it, had they not heen stopped by invincible obstacles. 
Twelve hundred thousand Frenchmen quitted their conn- ' 
try, and aroused Europe to indignation by the eight of 
their misfortunes, while enriching it by their talents and 
industry. At the same time the perfidious order incited 
James II., who had just mounted the throne, to try in 
the British Isles the infernal work begun in France, and 
which had perfectly succeeded in Austria. The prince 
only acted on the advice of these intriguing priests; the 
ambassador of Spain made him, one day, some repre- 
sentations on this head: " I thought," said James, "that 
it was the custom in Spain for the king always to take 
the opinion of his confessor ?" " Without doubt," the 
CastiUan repHed, " and that is the reason matters go on 
so badly among us." But the resolution was formed; 
the stake was being prepared, fanaticism was sharpening 
the axe, and judicial murderers dishonoured the court 
and enriched the magistrates. 

In Hungary the cruelty of the Jesuits was allowed free 
rein: so soon as the victories of the French generals and 
of the King of Poland delivered that hapless country, 
like a (ield of carnage, to the mournful operators, nothing 
was heard but the grinding of bolts, the noiae of the 
sword decapitating the heretics and the nobles, the cries 
of maidens treated harshly, and the plaints and maledic- 
-tiona of terrified families. 

As the talents, bravery, and renown of Tekcli, and the 
attachment the Hungarians displayed towards liim, might 
etill make him formidable at any moment, he was ren- 
dered harmless by a most adroit trick, which reveals con- 
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Bummate experience. The important fortresa of Neu- 
hausel had fallen into the hands of the Germans, Eperiee 
had aurrendered, and the imperial troops were marching 
on Kaschau. The Turks had received such terrible blows 
that their alliance waa growing unprofitable; besides, 
they had never wished to employ Tekeli, except to aug- 
ment their territory, or fortify their authority. The 
Voivode of Transylvania was behaving equivocally, and 
tergiversating between the Hungarians and the court of 
Vienna. The Magyar chief fell into a state of profound 
discouragement, and, as every hope of conquering had 
left him, he decided on a reconciliation with tlie emperor, 
if honourable conditions were ofiered him. He had 
already obtained a safe-conduct for his negotiators, but, 
as the new step required the greatest secrecy, Stephen 
Szirmay, the confidant and friend of the young hero, 
whom he had before sent to Leopold, undertook to 
manage the business secretly, while escaping the sur- 
veillance of the Turkish spies and the suspicions of the 
Hungarian captains. 

To remove any idea as to the mission he was about to 
fulfil, he came to an understanding with the Austrian 
General Caprara. One night, then, he fell voluntarily 
into an ambuscade near Samos, and was conducted to 
Vienna as a prisoner of war. He there presented Tekeli's 
letter, in which the Magyar chief promised to serve the 
emperor in future as a second Scandcrbeg, and prove by 
his actions that Christian blood flowed in his veins. He 
was ready, he said, to break solemnly with the Turks, 
separate himself from the exiles, and deliver up the strong 
places still in his hands. No dissimulation or fickleness 
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on hia part need for the future be feared, for such a de- 
cided stop would open an abyss between him and the 
Sublime Porte. Hia plenipotentiary felt confident that 
this propoaitioQ would be accepted on the spot, and that 
the aiFair would take a most successful turn; but the 
crafty priests had drawn him into a snare, and would 
cruelly crush his hopes. 

Tekeli'g letter, with the instructions and procuration of 
Sziimay, was sent to Muhammad IV. By this perfidy 
the Austrian government hoped to break at one blow the 
alliance between the insurgents and the Turks, and dis- 
perse the Magyar battalions by depriving tlieni of th^r 
leader. The submission of Upper Hungary would thus 
become a certainty. Wliilst this terrible manosuvre was 
producing its injurious results, the generous Szirmay 
was kept at Vienna as a prisoner, and when it was known 
that the poison was working, he was carried away by 
night, first to Prague, then to Brunn, in Moravia, and 
finally to Glatz. Without subjecting him to any inter- 
rogatory, he was cast into a gloomy dungeon, all his ques- 
tions and prayers only obtaining this one reply: " Your 
chieftain no longer exists ; vrait beneath the bolts the 
emperor's good pleasure." 

In the mean while, the Paaha of Grosswardein received 
orders to aiTCst tho young count, no matter by what 
means, and send him to Adrianople in fetters. Having 
no suspicion, the bold general ran to meet the danger. 
On the 13th of October, 1685, jEneas Caprara having 
surrounded Kaschau, Tekeli led the remnant of hia troops 
across the Theise, and encamped about a mile from Gtoss- 
wardoin. He thence proceeded with three superior officers 
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to the paslia, who watched foe the moment to lay iiands on 
him. The count desired to prove to liim the necessity of 
succouring without delay the invested town. Ho and his 
companions were received in the most honourable manner, 
and invited to a banquet regally served; but as they rose 
from table after coUee, the aga of the Janissaries pro- 
nounced some words, and the guests, seized and thrown 
into chains by soldiers, were carried to Adrianople under 
a keavy guard. What sorrowful reflections must have 
overwhelmed the young man whilo being thus dragged 
away far Irom his country and his army ! 

No one knew the reasons on which the Turks had 
acted, and all were equally ignorant of the fate of 
Sziimay; hence, the captivity of the young prince seemed 
the result of atrocious perfidy, and caused the most lively 
indignation among his friends. The Porte having offered 
to surrender him to the Austrian court if the proposals of 
peace repeatedly rejected were ratified, the fury of the 
Magyars attained its height: every relation with men 
who appeared to them traitors became loathsome to them, 
and an extraordinary excitement broke out among the 
troops encamped near Gross wardein. John Szuts and 
Francis Deaks abandoned with their regiments the armj 
of independence, and marched straiglit to Kallo, where 
they gave in their submission to the emperor. The other 
insurgents, forming a body of seven thousand men, were 
voluntarily led by their chieftain Pctnehazy into the 
camp of ^neas Caprara, where they abjured every feel- 
ing of hostility to the court. So great was their excite- 
ment, that their commandant wished to open to the Aus- 
trians the gates of Kaschau. He entered the town with 
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the authority of the general, informed the citizens and 
garrison of the perfidious treatment Tekeli had under- 
gone, proved to them the inutility of all resistance as they 
could no longer hope for succour, and obtained from them 
a promise of surrender. On October 25th they received 
the imperial troops, and the soldiers passed beneath the 
enemy's flag. 

Resentment and indignation everywhere led astray the 
defenders of the national cause. The citadels of Regecz, 
Tokai, Patak, and Unghvar were surrendered without a 
blow. Of course the court took care not to enlighten the 
peoples, and cleverly worked on the error it had propa- 
gated. The blind wrath of the Hungarians was destined 
to inflict more injury on them than ail the persecution 
and defeats, and cast them for a long time beneath the 
feet of tyranny. Helene Tekeli, the prisoner's wife, 
daughter of that ban of the Croats who died on the scaf- 
fold, alone remained inflexible in her castle of Munkacs. 
Her hatred, her love, and her heroic firmness were 
enemies not to he overcome, and the inaccessible fortress 
braved the imperial armies.* Still the Turks, aUacked 
everywhere in Ottoman Hungary, experienced on every 
occasion sanguinary defeats: struck with terror, they 



• Helene had married, first, Prince Rakoczy, whose rajsterioua 
death we have alreadj described. Her mother, the wife of Peter 
Zriu;, Ban of the Croats, having gone mod in her prison, soon after 
died. Her brother Anthonj, incarcerated in the caatle of Kuffstein, 
m the Tyrol, lai^uished there twenty years, according to tradition, 
for no one ever heard acytliing about him. He was a gentle, clever, 
and honourable man, and, like his father, was so tail that he was 
obliged to stoop to speak with any one. (Memoires du Comtc 
Hiklo8,vol.u. p. 145.) 
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knew not how to defend themselves, or only took false 
measures. 

The captivity of Emeric only lasted three months, 
fyr a new vizir comprehended the fault committed by 
irritating the Magyars and seconding the artifices of the 
court of Vienna. He released the count, and ordered 
him to be treated with the same honours as before — ^as 
sovereign prince of Hungary. But this reparation came 
too late; Tekeli had no soldiers, captains, arms, or money 
left; the Austrians occupied the fortresses and provinces 
he had formerly held. In vain did he address to his 
countrymen the most eloquent manifestoes and most 
startling proclamations; not a man of any importance 
responded to the appeal. The troops and funds the 
Muhammadans had promised him could not be sent, for 
the grand seignior was himself reduced to coin his plate to 
pay the expense of the coming campaign. The nobles 
who imprudently evinced any joy at his deliverance 
perished on the scaffold at Debreczin. The count never 
recovered from the terrible blow Austrian cunning had 
dealt him ; and although he still carried on a guerilla 
warfare, he entirely lost his old military and political 
importance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE JESUIIi— MASSAEM 



The hour of vengeance had arrived for the order of 
St. Ignatius, and it confided the execution to one of those 
pitiless fellows who dishonour the human race, the Nea- 
politan Antonio Caraffa. He was an ex-KnJght of Malta, 
whom his cousin. Cardinal Caraffa, apostolic nuncio in 
Austria, had placed about Leopold's person as chamberlain 
in 166S. Hence he was on tho moat intimate terms with 
the Church. Compelled to take part in the war, he dis- 
played very slight merit, for in 1685, despite all the occa- 
sions for distinction which these stormy times presented, he 
was still a simple colonel. But so soon as the Jesuits had 
enrolled him among their agents, he made rapid progress. 
In 1696, ho was appointed Commandant of Upper Hun- 
gary, General- Commissary of War, Auhc Councilor, and 
Military Councillor to the Court. Favours and distinc- 
tions rained upon this mediocre, wc may almost say inca- 
pable, man; and he recompensed liia protectors by the 
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hatred he displayed towards the Magyars. He styled 
himself emphatically the Scourge of God, the Attila of 
the Hungarians. In his baseness he gave the most atro- 
cious advice to the imperial court : as a diet of magnates 
was about to be convened at Presburg, in order to extort 
from them by cunning and force the last privileges of the 
nation, he proposed a system of terrorism, by which con- 
fiscations, torture, and punishment would at once subdue 
their courage and prevent resistance. No less greedy than 
ferocious, he wished to enrich himself at the expense of 
the oppressed. " If I believed I had in my whole body,'' 
he said, "a single drop of blood favourable to the Hun- 
garians, I would have my veins opened. Let me be era- 
ployed, then, to subdue them : I laugh at their immunities, 
their laws, their judicial forms, and their constitution." 
Such a man was well adapted to carry out the emperor^s 
threat: Fadam Hungariam capttvam, postea mendicaniy 
deind^ Catholicam. (I will make Hungary captive, next 
mendicant, and finally Catholic.) His auxiliaries in this 
infamous work were two Jesuits, the adroit Peritzhof, 
celebrated for his hatred to the Protestants, and his bro- 
ther in God Kellic^ who was less hypocritical, but more 
ferocious. 

A court, composed of imperial lacqueys, ignorant oflS- 
cers, a military auditor remarkable for his incessant vio- 
lence, and Hungarian apostates, was constituted at Eperies, 
a strong place in the mountains, devoted to the Refonna- 
tion, which was for a long time Tekeli's principal strong- 
hold, had defended itself bravely against the Imperialists, 
and had only opened its gates on obtaining a decree of 
amnesty and liberty of conscience. The motive alleged 
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for collecting thia aanguinary band, was the eternal pretext 
of the House of Austria : a plot invented by itself. The 
Protestants and higher nobility were accused of keeping 
up an understanding with Tekeli and hia wife, the in- 
trepid Helene, who was cannonading the orthodox regi- 
menta at no great distance from Eperics. The time had 
passed when she used to follow her husband on horse- 
back in all his expeditions, and even to the battle-field ! 

To bear out his mondaciouB accusation, the favourite 
of the Jesuits employed instniments aa vile as hiraself: 
two prostituteH asserted they had served aa emissaries of 
the conspirators, and carried messages between the Cha- 
telain of Munkacs and the Hungarian nobles and Pro- 
testants. Although they produced no letter, and supplied 
no proof, their testimony was considered sufficient. One 
of these creatures was especially distinguished for her 
effrontery and violence against the Hungarians : as a 
worthy ally of the ante-chamber general, she supported 
him by her impostures, and seconded his ignoble designs 
incessantly. History has erected a. pillory on which her 
name is fixed — Elisa Ujhely. 

As soon as the murderous machine was organised, the 
count began filling the prisons. Hulans traversed the 
provinces arresting persons indicated by Antonio CaraSa: 
they were seized in the streets, at their houses, at church, 
at the chase, or wherever they could be found. Not a 
angle native was surprised either armed or in a posture 
of defence, which was a sufficient proof of their pacific 
intentions; but they were thrust into the dungeons of 
Eperies, Debreczin, and other towns. On the market- 
place of the first town the general erected a scaffold, just 
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in &ont of the house he inhabited, and, through a sort of 
mournful luxury, he attired thirty hangmen in green 
liveries, who went punctually and regularly to execute 
his victims. 

The accused appeared before the court rather as a form 
than to undergo a serious examination : Elisa Ujhely 
served as accuser, and Ladislaus Szentivanyi, one of those 
official lacqueys who hve on hatred, and desire the over- 
throw of all men above them, and another scoundrel of 
a amilar nature, Stephen Geczy, performed analogous 
duties: though in the number of judges, they denounced 
the accused, and then decided their fate. No Magyar 
law was observed, and the accused were scarce allowed 
time for defence. Those Hungarians, who wished to 
justify themselves, received from the Jesuit in uniform 
this abominable reply: "You will be tried after execu- 
tion." " 

The pious butchery commenced on the 20th of Te- 
bruary, 1687. Every native who refused to avow a chi- 
merical crime, was put to the question, and the most 
refined torture did not seem cruel enough to overcome 
their resistance and subdue their courage. Eye-witnesses 
have transmitted to us frightful details which we cannot 
leave in darkness; for horror and disgust inspire better 
than all reflections a hatred for intolerance and tyranny. 
Our readers will remember the beautiful passage in Ta- 
citus: "Prima est historitx lex nequid falsi dicere audeal : 
demdh nequid veri non aitdeat." (The historian dare not 
Bay anything false, such is his first duty: the second, that 
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he must dare to speak the wliole truth.) Let us then have 
the courage to be present, mthout giving way, at the toiv 
tures of the Hungarian patriots and Reformers. 

The most noble persons, the men of highest reputation, 
and the brave captains who had fought in the war of inde- 
pendence, were led on to the scafibid, either together or 
separately, with victims of a, lower class. Some were 
dragged out and lengthened on ladders expreasly made 
to didocate the limbs; others had tlieir heads hound with 
cords or fillets of metal, until their eyes started from the 
sockets,* They were hanged by the hands to gibbets, 
and enormous weights attached to their feet, while the 
hangman buraed their armpits with wax tapers, or aliook 
over the unhappy men torches of pitch and resin wliich be- 
dewed them with a liquid shower of fire. They were tor- 
tured with red-hot pincers, and steel blades or nails raised 
to a white heat were thrust bcueath the nails on their 
fingers and toes. Many, half roasted and haif lacerated, 
died under the torture. Leopold's delegate offered six 
hundred florins to any one who invented a new punish- 
ment, and one of these tortures, the moat atrocious of all 
those described by the historians, makes our hair stand on 
end. Large wires at a white heat were introduced into 
the natural passages of the body, after the victims had 
been stripped of their clothing ! 

If the excess of pain subdued their courage, or the 
shghtest word escaped from them which might be used 
against them, their execution was immediately proceeded 
With, in defiance of the ancient law (belonging to a 

• Histoire dea Bivoluliona de Hoogrie, vol. i. p. 340, 
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bartarouB code, too), which demanded that the culprits 
should confirm their confession when out of the torturer'a 
clutches. Their right hand was first cut ofl^, and then they 
were decapitated, fastened to the wheel, impaled or quar- 
tered, according to the caprice of the judges and their 
blood-thirsty auxiliaries.' 

The Jesuits, thoec men of God, applauded these hor- 
rors, and regarded this hideous carnage with unblushing 
cheek. 

Antonio Caraffii displayed his ferocity to even a greater 
extent, for, while the victims were groaning and im- 
ploring his mercy, or howling and writhing in intolerable 
agony before his windows, he amused himself with lost 
women, drank delicate wines, played at dice — in short, 
gave himself np to joy and pleasure. We must confess 
that human villany is the most perfect creation in nature ! 

A few wretched men obtained pardon, but purchased it 
at an enormous sacrifice. 

Several Magyars, gifted with superhuman strength of 
will and physical power, endured to the end the fury of 
the cannibals, without bearing witness against themselves 
or aiding the projects of their persecutors by the slightest 
sign of weakness. Among these heroes we may especially 
notice Francis Berthaly and Martin Kende : they were 
put to the question to make them accuse two important 
persons, Stephen Csaky and Ladislaus Karolyi, men 
of irreproachable character, whom the Jesuits dared not 

* Vebse : Geachichte dea Oesterreichisohea Hotes, vol. v. pp, 270 
sqq. ; Homayt : Anemonen, vol. i. pp. 138, 139 ; Feaaler ; Gescliiohte 
der "Ongara, vol. ix. pp. 391, syq. ; Historia Eccleaite Evongelicm in 
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punisli in the absence of all proof. AltLougK the victims 
roigbt have saved themselves horrible tortures by sacri- 
ficing other persons, they would not calumniate innocence, 
and punishments that make us shudder did not draw a 
falsehood from their lips. 

In order that the hangmen might not lose their trouble, 
the invincible martyrs were not released gratuitously: a 
heavy fine was imposed on them, or all their property 
confiscated. The friends of a gentleman, Michael Roth, 
paid for his life ten thousand thalera: he went to the Diet 
of PresbuTg, and displayed to the deputies the unhealed 
wounds of his frightful torture. 

Several persons went mad under the torture, or after 
they had been conducted back to prison: David Faja, an 
upright man and justice of the peace at Kaschau, intre- 
pidly endured the frightful trial, but on returning to his 
dungeon he lost his reason, and soon after died. His 
body was hung, and soon after cut into four pieces, which 
were exposed on stakes. Indignant that its victim should 
have escaped, the court seized a master butcher in the 
same town, Samuel Lanyi, and, without interrogating or 
hearing him, his head was cut off. Simon Feldmeyer, 
who fought under the banners of Tekeli, but had since 
greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Buda among 
the Imperiahsts, having been arrested by the enemies of 
the proconsul, would not appear before the abject court, 
and foiled its fury by stabbing himself. His body waa 
treated like that of David Faja. 

The punbhments inflicted on some of the nobles have 
left a still deeper impression behind them. On the 15th 
of March, four lords had their hands and heads cut off. 
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and their bodies were quartered and exposed on the 
public road. On the 22nd of March five nobles suflered 
the same fate, and on the 9th of May six gentlemen 
perished by a criminal's death in their turn. 

Calvinists were executed in preference ; but the or- 
thodox lords, who possessed large estates and the affection 
of the people, were no better treated : their riches be- 
came the booty of the treasury and of the judges. A few 
unhappy men were induced by terror and the promises of 
the general to inculpate themselves — they believed them- 
selves certain of pardon; but with barbarous irony the 
proconsul ordered their lieads to be cut off and placed at 
their feet, as if restoring them, in order to keep hia pro- 
mise that the victims should not lose them. 

The wives, mothers, sisters, relatives, and friends of the 
prisoners hurried to Vienna, threw themselves at Leopold's 
feet, and asked him with tears and sobs for tlie life of their 
relatives. The emperor received them with a paternal 
air, granted their prayew, and gave them letters of pardon. 
With lightened hearts they hurried home, but during 
their absence the prisoners had been executed; or the 
Neapolitan, with a sardonic air, put in his pocket the 
deed of Hheration, and decapitated persons who were 
supposed to be out of danger. The imperial clemency 
seemed to increase his fury, but the secret of his strange 
conduct was soon detected. Wearied with the docu- 
ments brought to him, he displayed an autograph letter 
of Leopold's, in which it was written : " Supphantg could 
not be prevented from making appeal to the pity of the 
sovereign, but any recommendations, letters of grace, and 
counter-orders, possessed no value — the delegate of the 
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prince could pursue bis object without rest or mercy." 
Tartufe, in truth, appears very pale by the side of this 
august bypocriey : the court of Vienna would liave fouad 
the poor man affected witb primitive awkwaidneSE aod 
patriarchal simplicity. 

Thus authorised, the proconsul troubled himself but 
little about humanity, and still less about justice, and the 
axe of the executioner fell on his personal enemies as 
well as on the adversaries of tyranny. The Margrave 
Hermann of Baden, and Count John of Drascowitz, 
Chancellor of Hungary, being hateful in his sight, he 
wished to have them calumniated by men of position, 
and, to obtain this false testimony, threw the latter into a 
dungeon, and menaced them with torture if they refiised 
to teil an untruth ! Some yielded, and then hastened to 
Vienna to protest against the violence whicli had con- 
quered them, and refute their own statements. Bat it 
■was the useless effort of an indignant conscience : the 
Margrave Hermann of Baden was sent to Ratisbon In a 
species of voluntary exile, in spite of the interference 
and anger of Prince Louis of Baden, his cousin, a skilful 
general devoted to Austria. 

In the mean while the chiefs of the Magyar Wistocracy 
had assembled at Prcsburg. Leopold wished ^||pbtain 
from them the abandonment of all the nationafi^gua- 
rantees: he invited the Diet to abolish the right of in- 
surrection established in 1222 by the bull of King 
Andrew, because resistance to a prince was a violaticm of 
all laws, divine and human, and Heaven ordered obedience 
to him, even when he tyrannically abused his power. 
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The emperor also dcraaiided that the electoral crown of 
Hungary should be transformed into an hereditary crown 
to the advantage of the Habsburga. The carnage of 
Eperies supplied a terrible argument, which must prevent 
replies, and terrify the malcontents: horror served as a 
political expedient. Still more to strike their minds, the 
emperor presided in person at the assembly, having his 
son by his side. Very few of the lords dared to contra- 
dict him ; one, hotvever, Nicholas Drascowitz, chancellor 
of the kingdom, remained staunch in his opposition, and 
Leopold, turning to him with a menacing air, said, in a 
tone of irritatioQ : " What ! you alone so despise my son 
that you refiise him the crown?" These words struck 
tlie deputy like a thunderbolt : the chagrin of seeing the 
liberty, guarantees, and happiness of tlie Magyars sacri- 
ficed by the vote of the Diet increased his emotion, and 
tlie next day he was found dead in his bed — at least, such 
is the explanation of the historians favourable to the 
court. The Jesuits obtained from the assembly their 
naturalisation in Hungary, and would exercise the aame 
rights there as the natives. 

This memorable meeting took place on the Slst of 
October, and the greatest personages then interposed to 
stop the daily hecatombs at Eperies. The bloody scaffold, 
on which so many victims had fallen, was destroyed in 
November. Leopold evinced a feigned terror at the 
cmelties of his representative, and even received witli 
apparent emotion the widows of the more illustrious 
martyrs. The murders and punishments had lasted no 
less tlian nine months: but tlie pitiless executioner did 
P 2 
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not fall into disgrace: the prince left him in command 
of the fortreseea of Upper Hungary, and, even more, 
dishonoured the collar of the Golden Fleece by spread- 
ing it on this infamous breast. It is a singular use 
of signs of distinction to prostitute them to crime and 
baseness! 

On the 9th of December, 1687, the elder son of Leo- 
pold, then eight years of age, was crowned hereditary 
King of Hungary: the House of Habsburg had gained 
its ends. 

Helene Tekeli, however, still resisted, in her castle of 
MunkacE, all the forces of the imperial government, 
and her intrepidity saved her from the shipwreck of her 
family. Nor was she depressed by her husband's reverses. 
It was not till 1688, after many years of obstinate re- 
sistance, that she surrendered her fortress to the Impe- 
rialists, but she had previously obtained an honourable 
capitulation, worthy her great heart." 

All seemed ended, and the national cause eternally 
ruined : for thirteen years the Hungarians, conquered, 
decimated, beggared, and kept beneath t!)e yoke, re- 
mained tranquil. But the reminiscences of the past 
count among the active forces of the present: they hover 
over nations like avenging spirits or affectionate coun- 
sellors, influence opinion, dispose hearts, and prepare for 
future events. The good actions of a race or governor 
benefit them long after the period in which they were 
accomplished : their crimes weigh upon them during their 

* Memoirea da Comte Niklos, voL ii. p. 183. 
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entire existence, cumber their path with perpetual embar- 
rassments, and frequently determine their fall. TIio sha- 
dows of their victims follow them everywhere, curse 
them without cessation, and rouse Heaven and earth 
sgainst them. 

In 1701, while the war of the Spanish succession was 
exhausting and ruining Austria, the Magyars took up 
arms once again for liberty, at the summons of the 
youthful Rakoczy, whom his mother, the noble and 
charming Hclene Tekeli, had educated as the future 
avenger of the Hungarians. In 1704 they appeared 
beneath the walla of Vienna, and discharged their muskets 
against the gates of the eity and the windows of the castle, 
adorned with the skins of the lions, tigers, and leopards 
they bad killed in the imperial menagerie of the Thur- 
garten. Two years later they again marauded round the 
capital. Worn out by ber struggles with France, Austria 
concluded with them, in 1711, the treaty of Zatbmar, 
which restored them their political constitution, civil 
laws, and religious bberty, and confirmed the right of 
insurrection, on which Hungary laid such importance. 
The Magyars governed themselves and administered jus- 
tice up to 1848 : their indomitable patriotism gained 
them one hundred and thirty-seven years of repose and 
dignity. 

The first five insurrections did not liberate them, but 
they kept despotism in check: the sixth enabled them to 
trample under foot the imperial pretensions, re-establish 
their Diet and courts, and the free vote of taxes, and to 
tnaicb into action under the national banner. It is a 
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manifest pioof that a nation must never abandon its 
lights or lose hope ! It- either triumphs, at the outset^ 
like Holland^ or it finishes by taking consolatory re- 
prisals, and obtaining a glorious Yictory, Uke the Hun- 
garians. Self-respect, intrepid courage, love of country^ 
and hatred of injustice, are inexhaustible resources for the 
oppressed. 
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CHAPTER XVI; 

THE lUITTJAI., OP THEINQUISITOES BECOMES TffE PpLITICAI. 

CODE OP AUSTRIA. 

In the numerous and incontestable facts we have 
Hitherto produced before our readers, there are found 
a systematic spirit' and a cruel subtlety which astonish 
the historian most habituated to the sophistry of crime. 
He asks with terror whence this murderous sdK)lastic, 
so pitilessly practised by the Habsburgs, could have come. 
What a scourge for nations I .what a revolting spectacle 
for. the human conscience ! The Austrian despotism 
has a special physiognomy found nowhere else, not under 
the vile domination of the Roman emperors, or the brutal 
oppression of the Turkish seigniors. Doubtlessly, the 
casuistry of St. Ignatius is no stranger to it^- but* this 
dialeotio of suppleness and craft does not' suffice to ex* 
pkin the previous cruelty, the disl6yal and encroaching 
tyranny, of the court of Vienna — an occult' influence^ 
the action of' a secret doctrine, must' have been united' 
to it. 
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This doctrine the Jesuits themselves revealed to us o 
a memorable occasion, and we now know that they 
adopted the maxims of the Inquisition, and practised 
without avowing them : they struck with a terrible 
weapon they concealed beneath their cloak, and were 
very careful to keep it out of sight. Bora in the pesti- 
lential cavern of Spain, on the same soil as the Domi- 
nicans, at a period of bloody contest, the cautious order 
naturally accepted their penal theory, their system of re- 
action and propagation; and what we will now lay before 
our readers allows no doubt on this head. The Jesuits 
observed point for point the laws drawn up, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, by Nicholas Eymeric, Grand 
Inquisitor of Arragon; this book, deposited in all the 
establishments of the Holy Office, regulated the criminal 
procedure of the Fathers of the Faith. It was preserved 
with care, studied with respect, and scrupulously followed 
as a bible of murder and oppression. 

Stimulated by the esteem the Ultramontane prelates 
displayed for the Inquisitors' Directory, Francis Pegna, 
doctor of theology and canonist, resolved to publish it, 
and even add a commentary: he obtained a privilege 
from Pope Gregory XHI ., dedicated to him the mysterious 
code, and had it printed at the Capitol {in cedibas populi 
Romani) during 1558, in one folio volume; but it was 
not communicated to the profane. The Order of Loyola 
had just been founded, and it adopted the jurisprudence 
of the Inquisition, and apphed it on a grand scale. Still, 
with that profound dissimulation peculiar to the order, it 
did not breathe a hint as to the sepulchral book whence it 
drew its inspirations. 
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In 1761, however, when the whole of Europe rose 
against the aitful monka, the Dominicana allowed them- 
selves to be led astray by public opinion and the hatred of 
the Marquia de Pombal for their colleagues; tbey arrested 
a Jesuit, father Malagrida, condemned him to the stake, 
and burned him at Lisbon on September 21, We can 
conceive the fury and indignation the news of this 
excited through all the professed houses: the entire order 
uttered a cry of vengeance, for burning a brother, a 
champion of the Cliureh, waa rather too much I Arms 
were sought for, and it waa expected that a terrible blow 
would be dealt the Dominicans by divulging their sinister 
code. But as their breviary of intolerance could not 
circulate easily, owing to ita size, nor be popularised by a 
cheap price, the Jesuits hastened to abridge it, and ex- 
tract its substance. Theii precis formed a 12mo volume, 
which they published before the end of the year : its title 
was, "Manual of the Inquisitors," and the reverend 
fathers carefully described its origin. The Abbe Morellet 
immediately translated it from the Latin, and a French 
edition came out at the beginning of 1762, 

On studying ihia authentic resumd, we find all the 
odious maxims of the Austrian policy appearing succes- 
sively in it, and perceive that both Spaidsh orders have 
been equally ill appreciated; for not only have false dis- 
tinctions been established between them, but the extent of 
their principles has not been recognised, 

A taste for blood and implacable ferocity are attributed 
to the Dominicans as characteristic signs, while the 
Jesuits are assumed to be finesse, craft, and dissimulation 
in person, and to approach their object by einuous roada 
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and subtenaneoua paths. In the conclave of the gloomy 
powci-f, one represented violence, the other perfidy. 
Well! this difference does not exist: history and docu- 
ments forbid the admission. The Dominicans, in their, 
white gowns and black cloaks, employed, like the Jesuits, 
feints and trickery ; the honeyed band of St. Ignatius 
employed, like the Dominicans, terror and punishment. 
The latter even made a more exclusive use of them, by 
pluadering the population, and lavishing murder and ruin; 
they held in their hands, not the cross of salvation and 
redemption, hut a newly sharpened axe. Tlic Capuchin* 
preceded them, ran before them like greyhounds, or walked 
at their heels, executing the sentences, or gleaning the field 
of plunder. Beneath a feint of rehgious fanaticism, they 
concealed worldly plans, an unbounded ambition, and ava- 
rice still more insatiable : they deared, on ono hand, to 
establish the absolute rule of the clergy; on the other, to 
lay hand on all riches. Their dearest dcsii'Q was to 
command princes, subjugate peoples, and plunder the 
human race, and the theologians of the pontifical court 
made no attempt at dissimulation. 

" The man who assimilates the Pope to God himself, is 
well favoured by the Pope; but he who tries to render 
princes equal to the Pope," writes an author of the seven- 
teenth century, " the Pope hales off to prison. Any ono 
who prints that the majesty of princes oiight to bow 
before the sovereign pontiff, is rewarded by the sove- 
reign pontiff; but whoso publishes that the power of 
the princes is independent of the Holy See, is per- 
secuted by the Holy See. Whoever maintains that the 
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stipiemaoy of the Pope is absolute, unbounded, inde- 
pendMit, and derived aolely from God, acquires the good 
graces of the chief of tlic Church ; but any one mho tries 
to place the Councils above liim, excites his hatred and 
fury. lie who declares him infallible, obtains a bishopric; 
he who embraces another opinion, goes to row the galleys. 
Whoso teaches that the Pope can excommunicato and 
depose kings at his pleasure, is defended by him against 
the veogeaDce of kings; but whoever refutes the system, 
diea beneath the axe, in spite of the protection of 

Now open the " Manual of Inquisitors," a book every 
letter in which hia cost a thousand lives, which has spread 
desolation and evil ai-ound, like a gospel of death. 
Chapters X. and SJ. manifestly reveal the designs of the 
institution, for they treat of "the fines, confiscation of 
property, privation of all employment, benefice, dignity, 
power, and authority, pronounced against the heretics, 
their deaoendants and children." 

" In addition to penance," the Manual says, " the In- 
quisitor can inflict fines, for the samo reason that he can 
order pilgrimages, fasts, prayers, and other expiations. 
The finea must be employed in pious works, such as main- 
taining and supporting the Holy Office. It' is, in fact, 
just, that the expenses of the Inquisitor should fall on 
those brought before his tribunal, because, according to 
_St. Paul, no one is obliged to carry on war at his own__ 
I (nema eogitur stipmdiU smi rmlitare). 

* H Csidinaliamo, parte primii, libro i. pp. liZ-iii- 
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Inquisitors may also receive presents, provided that tbey 
arc not too considerable, for they should fear lest their avi- 
dity might scandalise the laity." 

Thus, then, fines were introduced among the pious 
punishmenta and means of correction, and the first use 
ftssigned to them ia to stuff the purse of the Inquisitors- 
Charity well arranged always begins at home. These 
apostles of the stake announce, also, that they will receive 
presents; but they do not wish gifts of too considerable a 
value to be brought them, for that might render thdr 
benevolence, disinterestedness, and charity suspected. The 
worthy fathers are modest ! their cupidity acts the prude, 
and sinks Its eyes; but they know very well that the 
terror of punishment and death will open to them every 
hand, every strong-box, and draw from their obscuri^ 
treasures concealed for ages. 

Besides, they allege motives; but those are never want- 
ing to sustain bad causes. " As the most useful of all 
pious works," the Manual continues, " is the establish- 
ment and support of the Inquisition, the fines may be 
employed without inconvenience for the maintenance of 
the Inquisitors and their families : and they need not 
wait till they have a pressing want of these funds ; for it ia 
very profitable and highly necessary to the Christian faith 
that the Inquisitors should have abundance of money to sup- 
port and pay their families in seeking out and imprisoning 
heretics, and performing their other duties." The secretary 
of the Holy OfEce did not dare add: to pay the torturers 
who lay on the rack, broil, and lacerate poor creatures, 
often as orthodox as the Grand Inquisitor himself. But 
he adds a reflection which appears to him thoroughly 
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conclusive : " After all, the public pay butchers, physi- 
cians, and masters of the liberal ami mechanical profes- 
sions; then why should they not pay the Inquisitors, who 
support the greatest works, and are moat useful ? The 
Egyptians supported the priests of their idols, then will 
not the people nourish ihe censors of the faith, who main- 
tain the observation of the divine law and the purity of 
the Catholic dogmas?" 

This mode of argument is triumphant : the people must 
pay and fatten the spies who watch them, the informers 
who calumniate them, the abirri who arrest them, the 
gaolers who imprison them, the hangmen who torture them, 
and, above all, the priests who command these rigours. 
Their professions thus become lucrative, and a man serves 
God while attending to his own fortune. As for the good 
shepherd saving the scattered flock, or the Samaritan 
pouring oil on the wounds, they must not be mentioned 
in the same breath, for these parables are found in the 
Gospels and not in the Inquisitors' Manual. 

To receive money, and fill one's Strong-box by religious 
devotion, ia doubtless very agreeable; but such trifling 
alms cannot satisfy men devoured by the zeal of the Lord, 
Estates, houses, forests, furniture, possess certain charms for 
a holy soul and apostolic hearts; and hence the Manual has 
taken their virtuous desires into consideration. Every 
heretic loses his estates even if he repent, even if he be 
converted after sentence has been pronounced: a fortiori 
the tribunal confiscates the property, funded and personal, 
of impenitent and relapsed heretics. " It is through pure 
kindness," the secretary of the Holy Office says, " if the 
Dissenters are not stripped who humiliate themselves and 
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arc converted before the Bentence, for they Lave merited 
denudation and deatli, as. a Eingfe error entails de fiieto 
such consequences." 

Property captured in this way naturally fell into. the 
hands of the Inquisitors, and their abnegation knew no 
bounds. At first the treasury seized it, after the Domi- 
nicans had largely deducted their expenses; but a method 
so contrary to true piety was soon altered, ■ Of Church 
ihinds, the Spanish order kept all it could ; in seeular 
estates, it made three portions of the domains, the ■va- 
luables, and furniture seized; tlie first was given to (he 
temporal lords; the second, to the Inquisitor; vrhile the 
third formed a reserve fund for the pursuit and extermi- 
nation of heretics, or, if you like it better that way, the 
Dominicans seized it like the second. Innocent IV. had 
thus regulated the division ; but the third obtained by the 
worldly powers disturbed the conscience of the monks. 
This levy on the conquests of the Church inspired them 
with profound remorse; they worked hard to abolish it, 
and their pious enterprise was crowned with perfect suc- 
cess. The pharisees of the new law pattered a multitude 
of paternosters in celebration of their triumph. 

But what became of the wives and children of the con- 
demned — were they expelled from the paternal home and 
forced to beg their bread? The gospel of Antichrist 
shows them no pity : " Any commiseration for the children 
of the culpable who are reduced to mendicity must not 
soften the rigour of the tribunal ; for, according to the 
laws, divine and human, children are punished for the 
faults of their parents." Tlie secret motive of this 
arrangement may be easily divined: had any compassion 
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been shown for the families, had any fear been felt ot 
plunging them into misery, it would become impossible 
to strip diem^ oT at least «, portion of their property must 
Juare been left to them. Now, if they were not stripped, 
j^he Holy Office suffered a loss, while, if a portion of 
their estates were kft them, so much was taken from the 
profits of the reverend fathers. Their hearts revolted at 
the idea of such an abuse. 

Hence their book of business adds : "Orthodox chil- 
dren of schismatics are not exempt from this punishment, 
and nothing must be left them, not even l^e legitime 
which appears to be theirs by the law of nature. This is 
indispensable to turn parents from a crime so great as 
heresy." Such is the pretext, but the real object was to 
fill the treasury, and increase the property of the Domi- 
nicans. But these charitable beings were susceptible to 
tender feelings. "The Inquisitors," the Manual says, 
^' will be allowed, however, out of mercy j to provide for 
the subsistence of the children of heretics: the boys will 
be taught a trade, and the girls put out to service with 
some honourable lady in the same town. Those whom 
tender age and bad health render unable to gain their 
livelihood will receive some slight assistance." Very 
slight, indeed : how could the greedy monks display any 
generosity? 

It may be imagined, perhaps, that the dower of married 
women was safe from their cupidity: they had recognised 
the principle at the outset, and it sometimes escaped them. 
But how the foxes prowled round this prey and sniffed it ! 
it almost broke their hearts to lose it. Hence they esta- 
Uished an exception and a restriction : " The dower may 
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be confiscated, if the woman, when married, knew that 
her husband was a schismatic." In nine cases out of ten 
she protested her ignorance in VMn. " The dower free 
from confiscation is not that designed by the marriage 
contract, but that wliich witnesses and the deposition of a 
notary prove to have been really brought." What vigi- 
lant avarice, what fear of losing a farthing 1 Did the 
Jews, whom the Holy Hermandad burned, display less ob- 
stinate covetousness for their riches — did they so cruelly 
strip widows and orphans ? 

But here is something else: not even death or the un- 
sullied reputation of piety was a safeguard against the 
rapine of the Inquisition. " After the death of a schis- 
matic, his property may bo declared subject to confisca- 
tJoBj" says the Manual, " and his heirs deprived of it, 
though this declaration had not been made during the here- 
tjc'a lifetime." Through the whole extent of Spain, conse- 
quently i'rom the coasts of GalHcia to the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada, from the mouth of the Ebro to the shores 
of Portugal, no one could sleep in security beneath the 
roof of his forefathers, no one be certain against being to- 
morrow reduced to the beggar's wallet and stafFI If a 
man were not dragged before the capuchined. judges of 
the Holy OiEce aa a free thinker, without proofs or con- 
frontment with witnesses, on the secret information of a 
scoundrel, his father or ancestor was accused, and a band 
of alguazils tore him from bis bouse, his estates, from the 
only spot where he could bring up and support his family, 
places dear and sacred, where he hoped to end his days ! 
The gloomy code, in fact, says : " Children, heirs of 
schismatics, will not enjoy the benefit of prescription for 
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estates handed down to them until forty years have 
elapsed, providedj however, that they held them in good 
faith during that peiiod; for if they had discovered in 
the interval that the deceased was a heretic, the Inquisitors 
can seize on the estates of the latter, even after forty years 
have elapsed." 

Who were the unhappy men whose bones were thus 
troubled in their tomb, closed for half a century and more, 
and whose memory was branded by a posthumous sen- 
tence? Surely these tactics allow the secret to escape: 
. every man who did not leave the rapacious monks a large 
legacy, proportioned to his fortune, became suspected of 
heresy. His omission imperilled the future, the very 
bread of his family; the implacable order stood by his 
dying bed, bag in band, and commanded him, by an im- 
perious gesture, to give them a large offering. The 
trembling man proportioned his gifts to his love of his 
family, and stripped them partly, through fear tliat they 
might bo utterly ruined. It was a triumphant fashion of 
procuring legacies. 

No guarantee, we thus see, was a protection against the 
avidity of the Holy OfEce: not an acre of land could 
escape it, when it vrished to become master of it. And 
in order that its own sentences might not become an ob- 
stacle to its cupidity, tlie book of blood adds a clause 
which would have astonished Tartul'e: "Causes of this 
nature must be rapidly decided, and the heirs not kept in 
suspense, when proofs against the defunct accused are 
lacking, unless new indicia are shortly anticipated. 
But, although the defunct accused may have been ac- 
quitted, this will not prevent the process being reopenei' 
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if new witnesses come to offer their depoBitions,, becauae^. 
in favour of tho Faith, a. sentence of absoluCioii, in causea 
of heresy, must never be considered a definitive judg- 
ment." What an abjaa I and how could these numberleaa 
snares be avoided? How escape bmg entangled in 
these caltrops, laid one beneath the other to immeasurable 
depths? 

Wa need not say that the contumacious lost their pro- 
perty by the mere fact of their emigration: if they re- 
turned to Spain, and presented themselves to the cunning 
monks, their repentance was accepted, but not a farthing 
was returned, for it is so pleasant to take, and ao cruel to 
restore I 

The chapter on confiscations terminates by the exami- 
nation of a marvellous problem. The Inquisitor astfl if 
a schismatic, whose opinions are not suspected, who has 
not been denounced or disturbed, ought not in cona<ience 
to come himself and offer all his property to the de- 
fenders of the Church. This appears to the inquirer harsh, 
for, in this way, the poor heretic would denounce him- 
self; he therefore hesitates, and establishes distinctions : 
he would desire, for instance, that a schismatic, acquitted, 
but really culpable, should spontaneously offer a\l his 
fortune to the holy brotherhood. To speak without 
evaaon, the jealous monks desired the whole peninsula. 
O depth of clerical abnegation ! Was I wrong when I 
attributed to the Dominicans the same dexterity as that 
of the Jesuits? 

The system of universal spoliation they had organised 
did not seem yet to satisfy their ambition: estates, houses, 
farms, castles, plate, furniture, and jewellery are doubt- 
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Ie53 good to take and good to keep; but there ia another 
source of income and influence which the cunmng monks 
desired to have in their clutches. Benefices, offices, and 
dignities, in their nature impalpable, supply consideration 
and bring in profits. The specuktors in the soutime 
declared that a schismatic, by the mere fact of his heresy, 
incurred the loss of every ofllce: a sentence was only re- 
quired to remove the favourers of the heretics. Now, so 
small a matter thrust a man without the pale of the 
Chnstian law, that he was declared a partisan of the free 
thinkers for less than nothing. As for the children of the 
impious, we may conjecture that they were immediately 
expelled from their offices, and any other pubHc employ- 
ment WHS closed against them. The father was killed by 
excessive torture, by the stake, or intenninable imprison- 
ment; his descendants were killed by hunger. 

" Some authors assert that this punishment," the book 
of the Inquisition says, " ia restricted to children born since 
tlie father has embraced the false doctrines ; but their dis- 
tinction ia based on no solid foundation, and may be 
combated by this decisive argument, that the punish- 
ment having been imagined to restrain the parents by 
the love they bear their children, it must fall on all, as 
they love those born pricxr to their crime as much as 
thoBe who have seen the light since." Political and civil 
excommunication fell on the second generation on the 
father's side, but was limited to the first on the mother's 
side; son and daughter, grandson and granddaughter, of 
a schismatic could not hence bold any benefice, or enjoy 
any public office; but if the mother had been led astray 
by Satan, the malediction spared tlie innocent heads of 
Q2 
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her grandson and granddaughter. The contumacious and 
converted heretics, who were burnt despite their repent- 
ance, for the fire never lost its ri(;hts, thus caused the 
ruin of their posterity, A man convicted or suspected of 
doubtful opinions thus carried about with him famine and 
dJaaBter; he spread over his family before dying a pes- 
tilential influence. Nothing escaped ; the lugubrious 
associate confiscated the present, distributed rags to the 
whole family, and rendered the future barren. But then 
what gains were theirs I Places, benefices, domains, 
castles, furniture, diamonds, and money, all fell into their 
bands; it waa a perpetual filling of the exchequer. The 
homicidal barterers daily thundered out Te Deutns to 
thank God for their prosperity. Ah ! if the holy brother- 
hood could have been converted into a limited Hability 
company, what a glorious affair it would have been — 
what would the capitalists have netted ! 

To complete the work of spoHation and persecution, 
the capuchined brokers dealt their victims a final blow. 
The pretended crime of heresy entailed the radical loss of 
every description of authority. Serfs and domestics no 
longer owed obedience to their masters, subjects to their 
ting, soldiers to their general, wives to theiir husbands, 
•or children to their fathers. Oaths made to schismatics 
were not obligatory ; they had no right to inherit or even 
to reclaim a deposit. Even more: the Manual stated that 
" a Catholic wife is not bound to fulfil her duties to her 
husband who has turned heretic." A triple winding- 
sheet thus covered the free thinker; and he was thrust 
•deeper into the regions of death than a man who had been 
Wried for the last thirty years. 
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At least the sentences which produced such frightful 
punishments were surrounded by guarantees of justice and 
impartiality? Nonsense! Any guarantee granted to ii 
riors limits the powers of the superiors, and the ambitious J 
generally dream of an unlimited despotism. Even com>l 
plaints annoyed them. " A state of dumb slavery is dft-1 
sired," according to Chateaubriand's expression, " and I 
not insolent oppressed, wlio dare to say that they ami 
crushed." The procedure of the Inquisition surpasses all 1 
the judicial iniquities piled up in such deep strata in the I 
page of history; it crops out from these mournful beds of fl 
crime, and rises above them like a sepulchral monumentj 
an edifice of terror and death. 

Only one informer was necessary, who deposed secretlj^a 
and did not require to have his deposition supported byi 
witnesses, for any man to be dragged from his house and I 
hurled into the dungeons of the Inquisition. Public re- ; 
port, again, was enough ; or the tattle of a few gossips, who 1 
supposed So-and-So but slightly attached to the Catholiol 
faith. The judge summoned them before his tribunal i: 
order to question them ; " on behalf of the Faith/' the! 
Manual says: " The accusation or testimony of any r 
who wished to speak, or could not do otherwise, would beg 
received." The list printed in the gloomy code is edifyinj 
in the highest degree. It declares, as worthy of instruct- 
ing the tribunal, excommunicated persons, the accom- 
plices of the heretic, infamous people and those guilty of 
any crime, schismatics, idolaters and Jews, and perjurers 
who have betrayed truth in the cause itself, and to the 
injury of the accused. " If a witness," the pious editor 
remarks, " has perjured himself, he can correct his firetj 
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evidence, and then the judges will hold by the eecondf 
provided that it implicates the accused; for, if it be fa- 
vourable to him, they will adhere to the first statement." 
The tribunal, therefore, cared nothing for truth, snd 
evinced no interest in innocence; it only sought for 
culprits, or rather for victims. 

The Inquisition also admitted among its witnesses the 
wife, children, natural allies, and servants of a suspected 
person; the brother could bear witness against his brother, 
the father accuse his son, and the son denounce hJs father, 
because, as it said, obedience to God was above obedience 
to parents, and if a man might kill his father as enemy of 
his country, aforiioH he might reveal his crimes against 
the Supreme Majesty. Thus, the son who betrayed the 
scliiamatical opinions of his father was, in return for his 
information, exonerated fi-om the penalties laid down 
against the children of culprits. "The depositions of 
domestic witnesses," the sepulchral Manual says, "are 
very necessary, because the crime of heresy is generally 
committed in secret." What security such laws oflered 
families! Mistrust came, like a bird of the night, and 
lodged beneath the most respectable roofs. Masters and 
servants, fathers and sons, held each other in mutual sus- 
picion ; brothers watched each other anxiously. At 
Toulouse, a father who accused his son, having been put 
to the torture in 1312, confessed that he had allowed 
himself to be carried away by hatred, and had calum- 
niated an innocent man. 

The depositions oi' relations and schismatics, so eagerly 
received when they might lead to the stake, were treated 
with contempt when they exonerated the culprit. The 
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tttors, in that case, declared them inadmissible, for 
the resemblance of opinions and ties of kindred must 
necessarily render them suspicious. 

The witnesses were not even confronted with the cul- 
prits, for that would have been too just: even the names 
of their accusers were not mentioned to them. The 
defence was a mere pretence or a gloomy derision, for the 
tribunal itaelf chose the advocate for the sufferer, ever a 
bigot devoted to the Holy Office, " His principal care," the 
Manual simply says, " will be to exhort the accused to 
make a confession, and demand pardon of his crime, if he 
be guilty." Pardon was death in the flames, death with 
all possible ceremony; two informers, even if the scum of 
the human race, sufliccd to produce a condemnation: a. 
victim more adorned the next auto da fi, or totted twenty 
feet below the surface. 

We see, then, that nothing was a guarantee against the 
Inquisition, neither during life nor death — not even the 
most Hvcly faith, nor even the most manifest innocence. 
The monster could always cast its tentacula around the 
victim, drag him down and close its jaws upon him, and as 
the persecuted man did not fall alone, as the confiscation 
of property followed every sentence, the frightful tribunal 
disposed, uncontrolled, of property as well as of persona. 
The fortune which attracted the gloomy glances of the 
monks was ever an incessant cause of peril; how many 
rich men, at the moment they were wrapped in the San 
Benito, could Iiave exclaimed, like the Roman prescript, 
" Unhappy that I am ! my house at Alba destroys me !" 

Such an institution as this domineered over civil jus- 
tice, political bodies, and even the authority of the king. 
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It was an irreaiBtible machine for oppression, and Caligula, 
Nero, or Heliogabaliia "dreamed of nothing better in their 
worst days. But it was at the eatne time a machine of 
extortion, a devouring polypus, which, placed no matter 
where, must suck out the life-blood of a country. Never 
was a business arrangement so adroitly combined; Jn a 
hundred years, a country handed over to the Inquisitors 
must infaUibly belong to them as mortmain, if they did 
not themselves set limit to their rapine, or if the govern- 
ment did not oppose them. 

The Spanish clergy in this way became prodigiously 
wealthy: at the end of the seventeenth century they 
possessed, in the twenty-two provinces of the kingdom of 
Castile, twelve million acres of land, bringing in an 
income of 161,000,000 reals. It was a fifth part of the 
province. To this must be added immense property in 
houses, and an income kept up by terror. The arch- 
bishopric of Toledo brought in every year 200,000 
ducats, equivalent in our day to 120,000/.; the arch- 
bishopric of ComposteUa had a revenue of 60,000 ducnts, 
or 32,000/.; that of Seville, 60,000/., and Valentia 
28,000/. If a man, on his dying bed, ordered some 
thousand masses to be read for the salvation of his soul, 
the clergy first deducted fram the succession the arbi- 
trary value of these offices, without paying any attention 
to the creditors of tlie defunct, who frequently did not 
touch a raaravedi." The property and special revenue 
of the Holy Office were never known, as an impenetrable 
mystery concealed all its operations; besides, the Sua 

* L'Bspagne dopuis Pliilippe II. Put Cbdrlea Weiss. Seconde 
portiej rli. i. 
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Benito, tlie implements of torture, and the strangula- 
tion, granted as a favour to tlie repenting schismatics, 
prevented and startled curiosity. 

So much influence, wealth, and power did not, how- 
ever, satisfy the Inquisition, and it formed the plan of 
creating an army always ready to support its ambitious 
manoeuvres. These troops would have formed a new 
military order, St, Mary of the White Sword, with the 
Inquisitor-General of Spain as grand master. Forty noble 
families, the representatives of the whole monastic clergy, 
of all the churches, and the Council of the Suprema, 
praised this formidable design, and approved the statutes 
already drawn up, and the Holy Office only wanted the 
authorisation of Philip II. But the king comprehended 
that he would virtually abdicate his throne if he allowed 
tlie organisation of such a force, or placed fanatic bands 
at the disposal of a powerful and implacable society. 
Already mistress of the minds by superstition and terror, 
it would soon have held military dominion over the 
peninsula, and then carried the war abroad for the 
interests of Catholicism or its owri advantage. The 
prince tergiversated, ashed whether this order were really 
necessary, pretended he required time for reflection, and 
never came to a decision, I'ortunately for himselli his 
family, and his people : the White' Sword would before 
long have been tinged with the blood of kings and 



The Dominicans and Jesuits were at the outset ene- 
mies, as the former feared that their profits would he 
clipped and their influence diminished; but the two 
orders soon came to a perfect understanding. The hypo- 
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critical monks took upon them to enervate and obaoure 
the minds, TTliich the sanguinary monks would then 
terrify. In schools, colleges, and uniTetsities, they sprend 
or intensified the gloom of the seholaslica, and buried 
reason beneath the vain aubtilties of their doctors. The 
Inquisition oppressed the adults; the Jesuits mutilated 
infants, paralysed youth, and stupiGed all mental energy. 

This work though of such importance for them, was 
far from absorbing theic entire attention and occupying 
all their strength. They had secretly adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Dominicans, but aimed higher, extended 
their ambition further, and wished to proceed in a more 
expeditious manner. In their systemj the skill of the 
Inquisition was changed into unfathomable tactics, their 
cupidity into unbounded avariccj and their taste for 
murder into implacable barbarity. The ferod^ of the 
Jesuits has ever been kept in the shade, and, as it were, 
misunderstood, while their capacity and craft were 
brought to light. But their cruelty was superior to their 
talent for laying snares; history offers nothing compar- 
able with the butcheries organised and presided over by 
them, and to find an analogous sect we must e'en seek 
the worshippers of Siva in India. 

The Dominicans possessed tribunals, guards, prisons, 
torturers, gaolers, spies, an expensive staff and extensive 
organisation. They condemned in the dark, but burned 
openly, thus answering for their deeds, displaying their 
victims, and unveihng their secrete. The order of St. 
Ignatius preferred to surround its manoeuvres with im- 
penetrable mystery; it would neitiier arrest, judge, bom, 
nor strangle on its own account It did not attempt to 
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«iitol beneath its banner an army of fanatics or intriguera 
whom it must have 'paid. The Jesuit system revealed 
far deeper skill: they attached themselves to the great ones 
of the eartJi, apecialiy to kings, served their ambition, 
pandered to their vices and weaknesses, obscured their 
mindB, plunged them into an abyss of illusions, affected 
an unbounded devotion, to tame them more easily, and 
augmented their power to profit by it themselves — that ie, 
they strengthened an instrument fashioned by their own 
han^, in order to render it more useful. Not being able 
to ascend the throne, they juggled the authority of the 
princes and reigned in their name. Two roads led to 
this object — instruction and confession. Those whom they 
had educated never emerged from their guardianship, 
but remained beneath their yoke, enchained by contri- 
tion and penitence. 

The Due de St. Simon relates a fact which throws a 
perfect light on the policy of the Jesuits, At the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV,, when profound misery 
gnawed at all classes of society, when the people groaned 
beneath the weight of taxation, Desmnrest, comptroller- 
general of the finances, found it necessary to raise a tithe 
on all the estates in the kingdom. This new extortion 
afflicted and disturbed the prince, and he could not 
conceal his sorrow from his lacqueys, who were startled 
by it. His despondency lasted eight or ten days, but his 
countenance then brightened, and his habitual calmness 
returned. Whence came this sudden change? He him- 
self explained it to Mar^chal, his head surgeon, who had 
qnestjoncd him touching his melancholy. As the neces- 
Mty in which he found himself of increasing the indigence 
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c£ the natioD bad Insjni^d him with scniplea, and even 
ranoige, he opened hia mind to his confessor, Father le 
TeQier, who uked him time for leAection. Hie reSectioDS 
were not, however, protracted: having assembled the 
principal doctors of the Sorbonne, he made them draw Up 
an opinion, " which concisely decided that all the property 
of hia subjects belonged to the king, and that, when he 
took it, he only took what belonged to himself." This 
declaration put the king's conscience entirely to rest, 
appeased all his scraplee, and caused joy and serenity to 
glisten on the royal brow. 

Such was the system : crushing the peoples before the 
kings, whom the Jesuits themselves domineered over; 
spreading around poUtical and moral serfdom, that they 
might trample on the nations; bowing the heads of 
monazchs, and, if necessary, getting rid of them, if they 
would not accept the supremacy of the imperious order, 
Hessius, Marianna, Azof, and Suar^ openly exposed the 
murderous maxims of the society with reference to princes, 
and the second named wrote a work to exculpate and laud 
the assassination of Henri III. 

Thus, although possessing no courts of their own, the 
Jesuits made all the judiual tribunals of a kingdom pass 
judgments in their favour; though they had no shirri or 
prisons, they arrested and locked up any one whom they 
held in umbrage ; without possessing torturer or hangman, 
they tortured, decapitated, burnt, hung, quartered, and 
tore asunder heretics; though subsidising no army, they 
fought pitched battles, besieged in their castles and exter- 
minated by the sword the adversaries of the Roman court 
aadof theirownmonstrousambition. They thus governed 
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kings and peoples without untying their purae-strings, and 
with its proverbial address the crafty order united terror 
and oppression to economy. 

The Dominicans proposed the annihilation of schis- 
malios in all orthodox countries; the Jesuits pursued the 
same elimination, hut wished also to attack heresy in its 
places of refuge, in the countries where it formed the 
governing opinion, and the right of the majority conse- 
crated it. The axe at home, the sword and the cannon 
abroad, were their means of propagandism : holding the 
chalice in one hand and the cross in the other, they 
organised a fearful butchery, before which the historian 
halts in stupefaction. 

They also required a criminal code, a gospel of murder 
and spoliation, but they could not draw up a more skilful 
manual of proscription, business, artifice, and death, than 
that of the Dominicans. Even the genius of Loyola was 
forced to bow before this sinister work, and the Spanish 
order adopted the black book of the Inquisitors. All the 
Bubtiltiea that are interwoven in it, all the cnielty that 
stains its pages, harmonised with their designs, and pointed 
out to them the most direct road to gain their ends. They 
substituted it for the Decalogue, for Christian maxima,and 
only modified it in practice, in order to adjust it to their 
means of action. 

They abridged the procedure of the Holy Office, in 
itaelf so rapid, tortuous, and cruel. The Dominicans spied, 
tracked, and punished individuals; when, by any accident, 
they burned two hundred persons at once, it was a mon- 
ster auto da fh, an extraordinary ceremony; but what 
were two hundred persons to the Jesuits? What import- 
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ance could sucli an execution possess in a country where 
Protestantism was legally recognised, as in France; where 
it counted tho largest number of sectariea, as in Bohemia, 
Austria, or Hungary; or where it exercised sovereign 
authority, as in Northern Germany? In such cases, 
entire peoples must he exterminated, thousands of towns, 
opulent cities and capitals, be Gred, ad laajorem Dei 
gratiam. The Inquisition judged without confronting 
the accused with the witnesses, and admitted the de- 
poations of the most infamous persons; the Jesuits con- 
demned cities, provinces, and nations in their mysterious 
counsels, after which armed missions, dragonnades, mas- 
sacres, and internecine war bore death and ruin to tbe land 
whither the court without appeal had ordered them. The 
number of the victims did not disturb them, the sohtude 
created by murder did not terrify them, for vast domains 
fell into their bands, as splendid waife to rewtird their 
creatures and hangmen. Tbe confiscationSi, besides, went 
on theiv usual course, and were only child's play for these 
bold speculators. 

When special judgments became necessary to tBznfj 
nations beforehand and prevent revolt, or, after a. victory, 
to consolidate its results and spread terror and confuson 
around, the gloomy code of the Inquisition played its part. 
All guarantees and means of defence were suppressed, the 
law of nature was annihilated, the most elementary prin- 
ciples of justice were ignored, under tho pretext that 
the importance of the Faith required exceptional mea- 
sures.* An exception ixom the immutable and univeisol 

• M these ferocious subtiltiea have passed into the present logis- 
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rules of equity, the laws of morality, and the precepts of 
the Gospel — surely, that ia a curious mode of arguing! 
And torture presided, twisted limbs, lacerated the flesh, 
aod dislocated tlie bones of schismatics and free thinkerfi, 
and whole iamilies died beneath the glaive, disappeared in 
the flames and in the impenetrable depths of the dungeons 
goaided by the crafty priests. 

Not only was the Manual of the Inquisitors the secret 
guide of tlie Jesuits, their breviary and charter, but this 
bible of servitude, tears, and carnage has become the 
political code of a great country which they for a 
lengthened period governed as absolute masters. Any 
one who reads attentively the history of Austria, and com- 
pares the acts of the government with the precepts of the 
Manual, will see that the Habsburgs studied in this book 
alone the art of leading men. Their gloomy fanaticism 
regarded seriously all the maxims of the book of extermi- 
nation, and they carried their tyranny to a degree of 
blind fury it had never previously attained. Odious 
fecundity of evil ! the instructions drawn up by a cautious, 
greedy, and stem order, inspired an order still more dis- 
loyal, greedy, and sanguinary, installed persecution on the 
throne, and finally created a political Hades, whence issued 

lation of Austria. TaJte, for instance. Art. 337 of the Penal Code : 
" As the defence of mnocence is ojie of the duties of the criminal 
judge, the accused can nehher ask for an advocate to be allowed him, 
nor for communication of the charges Ifud against him." "What a 
revolting argument ! A little further on. Art. 377 requires that, "in 
affairs of state, and under penaltj of complicity, a mfe should de- 
nounce her husband, brother brother, father son, and thus in suc- 
cession through all the mcmhera of the familj." May we not fancy 
we aire reading a passage from the Inqoisitors' Mannnl ? 
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nought but complaints^ groans^ prayers^ and maledictions, 
soon to be transformed into the babbling of idiocy. 

The traces of the primitive Church had long passed 
away, when St. Ambrosius arrested the Emperor Theo- 
dosius on the square of the cathedral of Milan, reproached 
him with the carnage of Thessalonica, and reminded him 
that he was but dust and ashes like other men; when 
he imposed on him a public penance, and forced from him 
a decree that the execution of all capital sentences pro- 
nounced by sovereigns should in future be adjourned for 
a month, so that they might have time to recognise their 
faults if anger had led their judgment astray. The priests 
no longer succoured the orphans, no longer consoled the 
afficted, no longer visited the captives, nor lived, as here- 
tofore, in abstinence and humility. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PRENCH INFLUENCE CONTENDS AGAINST THE CLERICAL OPPRESSION. 

A FOREIGN influence, however, was about to combat 
and gradually destroy the absolute authority of the Jesuits 
on the banks of the Danube. It is not generally known 
to what an extent French ideas penetrated into Germany 
in the eighteenth century. They filtered through, rose 
and descended in every direction, but the greatest favour 
was shown them among the higher classes. Kings, 
ministers, princes, in fact the whole aristocracy, accele- 
rated the movement. The French philosophic system, 
literature, fashions, language, and manners invaded the 
Germanic states in turn ; spring breezes, which fertilise 
an entire region, do not blow with more certainty and 
regularity. Had the transformation of 1789 not taken 
place in France, or had it been delayed ten years longer, 
it would have regenerated Germany before infusing a 
new life into the French, and instead of turning against 
that country, and entering on the gloomy path of re- 

B 
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action, the Germanic peoples would liave outstripped the 
Trench on the path of progress. 

The French influence found a more facile acceES to 
the banks of the Elbe and the Oder than to those of the 
Danube. The important and salutary part Henri Quatre 
was preparing to play beyond the Rhine, when mysterious 
manceuvres ended his life with such cruel timeliness; the 
fortunate intervention of Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin 
in the Thirty Years' War; the subsidies granted at that 
period by French ministers to the Luthemn princes 
leagued against the House of Austria ; the intelUgent 
activity of the Marquis de Feuquieres, the Com to 
d'Avaux, Abel Servien and the Duke of Longuevitle; 
and the numerous advantages the treaty of Westphalia 
ensured the Protestants, had gained France the favour of 
Northern Germany and of the peoples living along her 
frontier. The prosperity, luxury, and successes of Louis 
XIV. dazzled the Germanic sovereigns of the same terri- 
torial divisions, and it grew the fashion to imitate the 
pomp of his festivals, and the splendour of his edifices, in 
so far as the resources of each state permitted. Chris- 
tian, Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, displayed such 'a 
predilection for France, that, during the year 1603, he pro- 
ceeded to Paris to abjure Protestantism, and adopted the 
name of Louis. In all his decrees he added to his sig- 
nature " Knight of the Order of his Most Cliristian Ma- 
jesty." In the same year that he submitted to the Pope 
he concluded a treaty with France, in which lie not only 
authorised her to raise levies in his states, but promised to 
deliver up, in case of need, his fortress of Dcemitz. When 
Louis XIV. desired to annihilate Holland for 8ome new?- 
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paper articles tliat offended liis pride, this Gallomaniac 
joined him with his troops, despite of his council and 
chancellor. 

At the aame period, Ferdinand Marie, Elector of Ba- 
varia, peopled liis court with Frenchmen, and being 
handsomely subsidised by France, declared openly that 
he would take no poi-t in a war against that country. The 
Elector of Cologne behaved in a similar way; and the 
Electors of Mayence and Hanover and the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg followed their example, without any ecruple in 
accepting the protection and liberality of Louis XIV. 

A great number of marriages concluded between Grer- 
man princes and young French ladies increased the in- 
Suenco of France in Teutonic countries. In 1648, Duke 
George of Mijmpelgard Wiirtemberg married Anne de 
Collgny; theDuke of Mecklenburg Schvjerin took as hia 
second wife, during the lifetime of his firat, Angilique 
Montmorency do Boutteville, widow of the Duke de 
Chatillon; while Maximilian Philip, Duke of Bavaria, 
espoused a Demoiselle de la Tour, daughter of the Duke - 
of Bouillon. The queen-mother, by her skilful mauceuvres, 
forced on the Elector of Brandenburg the warlike Ma- 
demoiselle de Montpensicr, whom Louis XIV, called a 
gendarme. On the other hand, Germany sent France 
several princesses : the king himself chose for the daupliia 
Marie Anne of Bavaria, while Elizabeth Charlotte, Prin- 
cess Palatine, was substituted, mucli against her will, io 
1671, for the first wife of the Duke of Orleans. But the 
list of international alliances in the seventeenth century 
would be aa long as it would be wearisome: hence we will 
refrain from drawing it up. 

k2 
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These intimate relations and the ascendancy of France, 
which gained fresli strength daily, induced a multitude 
of French persons to seek fortune heyond the Rhine, 
where they occupied the most diversified positions, and 
carried on every trade. Chamberlains, valets, maids of 
honour, grooms, waiting-maids, cooks, skilful gamblers, 
femmea galantes, and adventurers settled in Germany, 
like a swarm of locusts. The young princes had French 
tutors, and the princesses French governesses. The 
French idiom, manners, and dress passed from the palace 
to the citizens, from the citizens to the lower classes. 
Luxury increased proportionately, and the old Gcrnaan 
rudeness was metamorphosed into a love of sensual plea- 
sures and effeminate and delicate manners. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which should 
have weakened French influence between the Elbe and 
the Baltic, as it was a persecution directed against that 
Reformation sustained with so much zeal and such 
painful sacrifices by the Northern peoples, had a quite 
opposite effect, and augmented sensibly the influence 
France exercised beyond tlie Rhine. The flower of the 
nation traversed the frontier, and could not but excite 
the minds to a higher pitch, and increase public esteem 
for the French race. The victims were not confounded 
with the persecutor, or the subjects with the government. 
The Lutheran states hastened to welcome the immigrants: 
Brandenburg, Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Saxony, the 
Margrave of Baireuth, and the free cities evinced a lively 
interest in them, and sought, in every possible way, to 
make them forget their misfortuQcs. Frederick William, 
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Elector of Brandenburg, displayed the most ardent sym- 
pathy, for them; a number of Frenchmen already adorned 
his court; he had given his daughter a thoroughly French 
education, and the prescripts were astounded at hearing 
their idiom spoken without any accent. When the 
elector organised a corps entirely composed of nobles, the 
exiles formed three regiments in it. The French held the 
first offices at the Lutheran courts; the diplomatic duties 
were specially reserved for them, as their natural skill 
gave them a decided advantage over the native diploma- 
tists. The preceptors and instructors of the young 
princes were equally chosen among them, and they 
taught their pupils the art of polite behaviour. All the 
nobility soon entrusted their children to them, and as the 
citizens would not remain in the rear, colleges and schools 
for both sexes were speedily founded in all the large 
towns. French books, good or bad, spread more and 
more. In Berlin, the fugitives started as publishers, and 
created French printing-offices. A few journals and re- 
views emanated from them, such as the " Bibliothdque 
Germanique," which came out for thirty-nine years, from 
1720 up to 1759. The prescripts collected at various 
points in Germany, and formed entire communes, among 
which we may notice Friedrichsdorf and Dornholzhausen 
in Hesse, where French still continues to be spoken. 

So many material advantages, a moral influence so 
extended, could not fail to arouse envy and even excite 
hatred. The hideous ravages committed by French 
troops in the Palatinate in 1689, their eight years' 
struggle against Germany up to the peace of Eyswick, 
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the War of Succession in Spain, which renewed hostilities 
three years later, were occasions and pretexts which 
allowed rancour to be let loose, and numerous and ve- 
nomous pamphlets, intended to combat French influence, 
reveal the extension it acquired. One of the moat furioua 
writers vented his spleen thus: 

" Who is there among us, erring and degenerate Ger- 
mans, that has contrived to be on his guard against the 
deceitful glare of our neighbours? Who lias not carried 
to France his money and hereditary fortune, the blood of 
our rustics and our citizens, and tlirown it out of window, 
to bring back in exchange rags like spider webs, the art 
of bendiBg the back like cats, of paying many vulgar 
compliments, but, above all, a false and trivial mind, an 
empty purse, and, what is still worse, a very evil con- 
science!^ For I know not how many years we only 
think, speak, rhyme, sing, desire, see, hear, and ecent 
French faces, mouth?, kitchens, beverages, and unclean- 
liness. Our fine language stinka in our nostrils; we have 
banished the heroic accents of the Teutons, and paraded 
on our banners French flippancy. Our children learn to 
read French before the catechism and the paternoster; and 
■ to make French grimaces, bows, and compliments beibre 
studying God's word." 

The French Maehiavel {Machiavellus GalUcus) em- 
ploys language even more insulting; this is how it cha- 
racterises French policy ; " It is forgetfutneas of God and 
his commandments, a proscription of all modesty and 
honour, an obstinate war against all virtue, an annihila- 
tion of justice and law, a repudiation both of fidelity and 
loyalty, a quintessence of all shame and vices, a model 
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of treason and a want of loyalty, the image of the most 
impious corruption." 

Another pamphleteer indicates the dangers of any pre- 
dilection for France: "We wish to defend our towns 
and fields, and our opponents have for a long time kept 
our minds in subjection; our manners, language, and 
disess, our interior and exterior, have become French; 
and we pretend to treat and pursue the French as enemies ! 
But no man of common sense will doubt that where the 
intellect is invaded and held in captivity by the foreigner, 
few men will fight seriously for the independence, faith, 
and safety of the country ; many desire, on the contrary, 
the domination of the people they admire." * 

^' To speak French almost continually," says a politician 
of the same school, " appears a habit entailing no incon- 
venience; but there is a poison concealed behind this 
custom. French servants who express themselves pro- 
perly, letters and correspondence, romances, and other 
books^ instil into the heart peculiar esteem and afiection 
for the model people." t 

A still more staunch and practical patriot sought how 
French influence over Germany might be lessened, and 
believing that he had made precious discoveries, he pub- 
lidied, in 1689, a Latin pamphlet, bearing one of those 
lengthy titles in accordance with the taste of the age: 
"Admirable Means to resist the most inveterate Enemy 
of the Emperor and the Empire, to lower the Power, and 
humiliate the Pride of the French People, and to recover 

* Das neugierige und veranderte Deutschland, pp. 208 and 213. 
f Deutschland's Macht gegen angreBzende Eonigreiohe imd 
Lander. 
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without Difficulty the lost Territory. By a einceie 
German, at Germanopolis." • The measurea proposed by 
the Gallophobist are as follow: 

To admit no French delegate or envoy to tho German 
courts, or no officer belonging to that nation, among the 
Germanic troops. 

To prohibit the use of the French language, interdict- 
ing it especially to females, for the disastrous consequences 
of this public pestilence cannot be sufGciently expressed, 

To employ no Frencli chamberlain or groom of the 
chambers at the Teutonic courts. 

To look with an eye of suspicion on any one who 
maintains intimate relations with the French. 

To ibrbid native literati receiving any pension from his 
Most Christian Majesty, because they are first dazzled by 
the glitter of foreign gold, and then corrupt the minds of 
their pupils. 

Not to admit, in addition, or tolerate any French- 
man in Germany; to treat them with the utmost con- 
tempt, and employ their very name as an insulting ex- 
pression. 

To prohibit everything coming from France, especially 
fashions, customs, and usages. 

As a last precaution, to keep a federal army perpetually 
stationed on the banks of the Rhine. 

Tliis Teutomaniac did not spare the lash, as will be 
seen. Finally, as we do not wish to multiply extracfa, 
in spite of the importance they possess for history, the 

* Media quibas abjuratissirao Ciesaris Imperiiqae hoati Gallo rairS 
resiati, ejus polenlia et fastus itiTringi, aaiisaaque faciliiis recuperari 
poaaunt, i sincere Qemiano. — Gerfnanofoli, ICSO. 
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autlior of " Curious and Transformed Germany" wished 
that his countrymen should abstain from visiting France : 
" What do our youths learn," he exclaims, " after passing 
the frontier, save to shatter French, practise the vain 
artifices of fencing, to dance, and pay compliments? 
Traverse the empire, and ask what we have gained, 
either during war or peaee, sinee we have received among 
U9 so many frenchmen, who wield the spoon better than 
the pen, the sword, or any other honourable implement? 
They are, however, given high offices, because they know 
how to make grimaces, set in action the policy and tricks 
of their country, piircliase places, and corrupt the autho- 
rities," 

All these infallible expedients failed before the laws re- 
gulating the development of civilisation, and Freneh in- 
fluence, so propitious to Germany, was destined to pursue 
its invading march through the north. 

In the south, Austria barred the passage: for hatred, 
distrust, and the utmost absolute despotism defended this 
Catholic and diplomatic China from the French ideas. 
Since the victory of the Ultramontane faction, the lash held 
undivided sway over the various peoples prostrate before 
the throne of the Habsburgs. The autocrats had bor- 
rowed this handy instrument of domination from their 
neighbours, the Turks, and for the slightest fault the 
docile and humble subjects of the imperial family were 
beaten. The regular or official number of blows was 
twenty-five, but, as the Bohemians endured with im- 
patience this style of punishment, it was divided for them 
into quarter, half, or three-quarters. 

According to the nature of the crime, the condemned 
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underwent the ahlag or the pillory, ia the court-yard of 
the prison where abandoned women were confined, 
beneath the doorway of the Palace of Justace, or in a 
cell without any witnesses, which was regarded as an alle- 
viation of the punishment. 

Enervated by miafortcne, brutaliaed by a perfidious 
education, the people tranquilly accepted these proofs 
of paternal interest and solicitude. If human dignity 
gained little, the Habsburgs profited hugely, for, by 
debasing and degrading the nation, they strengthened 
their own authoiity. But such a regime did not open 
the door to French influence, and was not at all in har- 
mony with the ideas at that time fermenbng in France, 
and which paved the way for the declaration of the rights 
of man. 

The emperor was adored and served aa neither more 
nor less than a deity: he resided in his palace as in a 
temple, and only showed himself at remote intervals to 
mortals. The most inflexible, minute, fatiguing, and mo- 
notonous ceremonial was kept up in honour of him, and 
Spanish etiquette was commingled with the servile be- 
haviour of Turkey. Leopold I. and Charles VL evinced a 
lively horror for everytliing coming from France — clothes, 
&shious, and manners — and even the language during 
thdr reign was banished from court. Only Italian, or 
the peculiar dialect of Vienna, a very marked patois, was 
spoken: the sovereign and the nobihty wore the same 
attire as at Madrid; black haut-de-chausses, doublet and 
cloak, with red shoes and stockings. 

If any one dared to appear at court in the French garb, 
with white silk stockings, Charles VI. had no hesitation 
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in saying aloud, " There is another of those cursed French- 
men." 

The clergy sedulously fostered every feeling hostile to 
Fiasice: for the free manners, sarcastic language, and 
scepticism displayed in that country, inspired them with 
profound aversion. They were, it must be remembered, 
absolute masters of Austria; the hereditary states alone 
contained fifteen hundred monasteries and five hundred 
convents, chiefly inhabited by the Mendicant orders, the 
Franciscans possessing three hundred, and the Capuchins 
two hundred. But no congregation could be compared 
with the Jesuits for revenue and property. 

An extraordinary pomp was displayed in all religious 
ceremonies. The Pope having canonised, in 1729, John 
Nepomuck, the holiest man Bohemia produced, Prague 
and the capital of Austria rivalled each other in the cele- 
bration of this great event. The fiStes, in which the 
court, nobility, and people took part, lasted no less than 
eight days. At Vienna, a purple drapery adorned the 
whole interior of the cathedral, while the entire popu- 
lation of Bohemia flocked within the walls of Prague. 
Four hundred processions arrived in that city, one after 
the other, from different towns, with banners flying to the 
sound of instruments and canticles. They brought with 
them the most remarkable products of their territory: 
Bunzlau sent garnets and rubies; Prachin, its pearls and 
gold dust; Czaslau, silver ore; Grudim, some lumps of 
crystal; Leitmeritz, wine; Saaz, wheat; Bakonitz, its rock 
salt; Konigsgratz, its pheasants; Pilsen, a lamb white as 
snow; and Kaurziem, evergreen trees. A prodigious illu- 
mination lit up the hundred towers of Prague. 
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Few weeks, or even days passed, without one or more 
proccEsiona defiling through the streets of Vienna, leaving 
a church, chapel, or monastery, and proceeding to another 
edifice in the capital, marching to a neighbouring village, 
or even making a pilgrimage to some celebrated spot 
fifteen or twenty leagues distant. Many went to adore 
the miraculous statue of the Virgin at Mariazell in Styria : 
all the young women in Austria went and offered it their 
wedding-rings, so that they might not lose them, which 
was, without the least doubt, an infallible remedy. 

But some stranger sights attracted public attention : 
often men might be seen naked to the waisl, and holding 
a cat-o' -nine-tails in their hand, who ran about the streets 
and squares flagellating themselves with fanatic ardour. 
With eyes turned heavenward, singing psalms, filling 
the air with cries and groans, allowing their blood to run 
beneath the expiatory laahes, they spent the night at cross- 
roads, in cemeteries, or around monasteries. Other eathu- 
Enasts, in order to imitate the Saviour, dragged along the 
pavement large crosses during Lent: the larger the cross, 
the more meritorious was the penance, and these vast 
machines impeded circulation in the streets. 

In 1652, Ferdinand III. ordered that all Austrlans 
should kneel on the passage of the holy sacrament, and 
disobedience would he punished by fine, confiscation, ot 
corporal punishments. In 1730, the wife of a Prussian 
ambassador, who believed herself authorised to neglect 
this injunction in consideration of her religious belief and 
the privileges attached to diplomatic posts, nearly pfud 
dearly for her act of independence. 
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She was in a carriage with her daughter, when a priest, 
bearing the viaticum to a sick person, passed along the 
road. She ordered her carriage to stop, but did not get 
out, and this incomplete display of reverence annoyed and 
irritated the mob, who compelled the ladies to get out and 
kneel on the public road. Madame Brand resisted, cried 
aloud that she was the wife of the Prussian ambassador, 
and that the law of nations was being violated in her 
person. The crowd grew more and more excited, and 
would probably have ended by ill-treating her, had not the 
priests had the good sense to interfere. 

The court of Berlin complained, and rightly so; some 
of the fanatics were arrested, and William I. was contented 
with making them confess their fault and ask for pardon 
while humbly kneeling to his ambassador. 

The position of those diplomatists who professed the 
orthodox religion was possibly even less agreeable, for 
the emperor expected them to be present at every devo- 
tional office, and these were so long, gloomy, and mono- 
tonous, that they would have terrified a recluse. And 
yet to see the malicious tricks of Fortune! In 1726, 
France was represented at this severe, precise, and monastic 
court, by a free thinker, a gallant personage, entirely de- 
voted to his own pleasures — ^by the Duke of Richelieu, in a 
word. I will leave you to imagine the face his clever 
lordship made during the interminable offices at which his 
position compelled him to be present. After Lent, he felt 
a necessity to relieve his heart, and wrote the following 
letter to Cardinal Polignac: 

" I have lived here, during Lent, a pious life, which did 
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not leave me a quarter of an hour a day at liberty, and I 
confess that had I known the existence an arabassador 
leads here, nothing in nature would have induced me to 
accept this post, where, under pretext of invitations and 
presentations at chapel, the emperor makes ambassadors 
follow Hm like bo many valets de chanabre. Only a 
Capuchin in the rudest state of health could resist this life 
during Lent. To give your eminence an idea of it, I was 
one hundred hours at church with tlie emperor between 
Palm Sunday and the Wednesday after Easter. M. le 
Comte de Luc, who stayed eighteen months here, nine or 
ten of which he spent before having his entry and the rest 
in being ill, left us in ignorance of this treasure of devo- 
tion, which I have just discovered at my expense. I 
confess to a belief that devotion requires a little more 
liberty, and this unheard-of restraint experienced here, and 
unknown at any other court in the world, is to me some- 
thing insupportable, and I cannot refrain from venting my 
ill temper by writing to your eminence." 

We thus sec that the Duke of llichelieu, a poor French 
greenfinch confined in the cage of the Habsbiirgs, at 
length felt broken-hearted. But what answer did his 
eminence make to him? His consolations deserve pe- 
rusal: 

" As to the picture you have drawn of themann et in 
vrhich you have fulfilled all the duties of Lent, the Holy 
Week, and Easter, I believe I cannot do better than con- 
gratulate you at their termination; probably, you never 
did so much in your life. Imagine precisely the same 
thing of a cardinal at Kome, but it is true we are paid 
for it!" 
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The confession is bold and amusing; a prince of the 
Church deckres to the friend and patron of Voltaire that 
his emoluments alone inspire him with courage to endure 
the holy expiations of Lent ! The prelate, when he wrote 
these lines, was not under the influence of that pious zeal 
which made him declare war against Lucretius ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



When Maria Theresa ascended, in 1741, the " Hill of 
the Oath," not far from Presburg, it might have been 
believed that Austria was about to be regenerated and 
enter on a new era of strength, glory, and prosperity. 
Around the mount thronged the Hungarian aristocracy 
in their picturesque costumes and on their magnJCcent 
horses. The handsome figure of the empress, the bril- 
liancy of her complexion, her charming features, and her 
grey eyes, animated by the most lively expression, realised 
the noble type and graces of her mother, Elizabeth of 
Brunswick, and had nothing in common with the llabs- 
buTgs. The emotion produced by the ceremony and the 
heat of the day, had, if we may employ the expression, 
tinged her face with a heavenly radiance; the alarm, the 
terrible league formed against her, inspired her with the 
hope of victory, and the resolution of entering on the 
struggle with inflexible courage added a dramatic interest 
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il prestige. Her lofty form, licr long hair, which 
fell in golden masses on her shoulders, her brocade dresa 
and her mantleofcrimsonvelvet lined witli ermine, endowed 
her with an imposing, almost superhuman, appearance. 
When, at length, seizing the drawn sword of Stephen with 
heroic impatience, she swore to observe faithfully the laws 
and customs of the Magyars, and then tracing in the air a 
cross to the four points of the horizon, promised to defend 
the country against all adversaries, wherever they might 
come from, a thrill of admiration ran through the assembly, 
and cries of enthusiasm and protestations of devotion 
saluted the young queen. 

And yet the happy future of which she appeared the 
prognostic and the pledge was not realised. Doubtless, 
Maria Theresa saved the monarchy by the help of the 
Hungarians, but she only rescued it from external foes. 
She did not cure the internal evils that preyed upon it; 
she did not destroy the deplorable influence of old 
principles, nor regenerate either the government or the 
nation. In this young and graceful body resided the 
spirit of the past: the freshness of the face masqued the 
decrepitude of her ideas. The gloomy Spanish genius and 
the paltry and intolerant devotion of Ferdinand IL 
pursued Maria Theresa like two phantoms, and inspired 
her with the greater part of her actions, her language, 
and her political measures. 

She usually devoted five hours a day to pious exer- 
cises, and often more. So strange as this may appear iu 
a sovereign otherwise very active and busy, the fact 
does not admit of the slightest doubt, attested as it is by 
numerous witnesses. Her supei-stitious ardour incret 
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with time: tins, m March, 1778, she remained for three 
hours on her knees in public, in the cathedral of Vienna, 
while praying the Lord to avert from her the war with 
which she was menaced for the Bavarian succession. One 
of her daughters, the Archduchess Elizabeth, confessed 
one day to a lady that when she followed her mother to 
chapel, the service lasted so long that she understood 
neither what she said nor what she heard, 

During Lent, the empress obstinately carried out all 
the prescriptions of the Church; no Carmelite observed 
B more rigorous fast, or mortified herself with more 
ardent exaltation. The archduchesses were constrained to 
imitate her abstinence and give way to the same excesses 
of piety. This conventual devotion was not at all to 
their taste; and one of them fell a victim to it under really 
tragical circumstances. 

The Archduchess Josephs, sixth daughter of the em- 
press, charmed everybody by her beauty, and gained all 
hearts by her affable manners, Ferdinand IV., king of 
Sicily, had asked the hand of her elder sister, the Arch- 
duchess Jane, but she had died in 1762, before the 
period fixed for the marriage. After some years it was 
decided that the amiable Josepha should be substituted 
for her; the fiancee was to depart on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1767, and all preparations had been made, when a 
mournful scene of piety rendered them superfiuous. 

Maria Theresa did not wish her to leave Austria 
before conforming to the customs of the family, and ac- 
complishing her devotions among the tombs of her 
ancestors, in the church of the Capuchins. She there- 
fore insisted that her daughter should go and pray in the 
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crypt, and Josepha evinced a great repugnance in obey- 
ing, as if foreseeing her hapless fate, She implored her 
mother not to impoee on her so mournful a ceremony, 
against which an insurmountable horror and mysterious 
terror caused her to revolt. But the empress was fixed 
as destiny, and the archduchess burst into tears as she 
entered the carriage which would bear her to t)ie mo- 
nastery, and shuddered as she went down the steps that 
led to the crypt. 

Three months previously her rister-in-law, the second 
wife of the Emperor Joseph II., had been buried there; 
ehe had died of small-pox, that scourge of the House of 
Austria, which the Habsburgs could not resist. The 
malady had made such ravages on the princess, that the 
operation of embalming was deemed necessary. Her 
body diffused a frightful odour, and tlie report ran even 
among the populace that, in spite of all sanitary measures, 
the miasma from the corpse still pervaded the tomb. 
The result justified this opinion, for the archduchess had 
scarce quitted the gloomy tenement of the dead, than 
she was attached by a dull feeling of uneasiness. Soon 
after the small-pox declared itself, the efforts of science 
failed against this terrible evil, and on the 15th of October, 
just a month before the day fixed for her departure, the 
young princess breathed her last sigh. The crowns laid 
upon tombs were substituted for her nuptial coronet, 
and the mourning tapers formed the only illumination in 
her honour, 

Tlie heart of a mother, however much it may be for- 
tified against natural feelings, does not receive such 
blowe without shuddering. The empress, from this timc> 
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went alone to pray to God in the gloomy necropolis. But 
she only spared her daughters this mournful ceremony; 
on all other occasions, they must imitate her exaggerated 
devotion. If they failed at any pious office, she openly 
displayed her ill-humour, inquired the reason of theit 
absence, and reprimanded them on the following day. 

Ae tho English tourist Wrasall very justly remarks, 
her education and habits destined her to bear the crosier 
of an abbess, rather than govern an empire. 

Heretics of all confessions inspired her with lively re- 
pugnance; she firmly believed that not one would enter 
heaven, and that Divine mercy would remain deaf to tlieir 
prayers. But she particularly detested the English, who 
seemed to her more obstinate than the others, more remote 
from the true faith and repentance. When her youngest 
son, the Archduke Maximilian, wished to visit France 
and the Low Coimtries, she enforced on him not to cross 
the sea under any pretext. The fear lest he might be 
infected by the irreligious principles and manners of 
Great Britain was the cause of this severe prohibition. 
She demanded a similar promise from the Emperor Joseph 
JI. when he visited Paris in 1777. "The English," 
.^he said to him, " are nearly all, without exception, in- 
credulous free thinkers and deists. I tremble lest any 
connexion with such a people might injure your cha- 
j^cter, or shake your confidence in all that the Christians 
who have remained faithful regard aa sacred." 

When old age and a monstrous obesity had rendered 
it impossible for Maria Theresa to go to church or even 
to her oratory, measures had to be taken lest her pious 
s might be infringed. Since her husband's death, 
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she had not quitted tho third floor of the palace, and 
below her apnrtment a chapel was arranged. When the 
hour for mass arrived, mechanical apparatus opened the 
floor, the priest went up to the altar, and Maria Theresa 
followed the service without leaving her easy-chair. 

Her extreme devotion entailed unpleasant consequences 
on her subjects, the first being a violent, austere, minute, 
and indefatigable proselytism. For many years a pious 
foundation existed in Austria, with a revenue of six 
hundred thousand florins, distributed in pensions to rene- 
gades from Protestantism. Great favour was shown to these 
men during the reign of the empress ; for non-Catholics 
might esteem it a special mark of kindness to be merely 
tolerated. Appealing to a pretended right to reform 
minds and morals, Maria Theresa carried her intolerance 
so far as to seize a large body of Lutherans still residing 
in Upper Austria, Carinthia, and Styria, and transfer them 
to the Banat and Transylvania, where the Saxon race en- 
joyed religious liberty; and she called this tyrannical 
measure a transplantation, thus comparing men with 
vegetables. But the latter die without any pain; men 
endure long suffering before the final agony. But what 
did the fanatic sovereign care? The poor Dissenters were 
forced to leU their property at absurdly small prices, for 
any sum that might be offered them. In the provinces 
whither they were carried they found neither land, nor 
work, nor resources, for mountainous countries are always 
very poor. They therefore ate up the scanty sum of 
money they brought with them, after which poverty 
opened their door one evening, came in like a ghost to 
sit at their fireside, and joined its tortures to the wretch- 
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In the pTorincce, religioos commaaoiKts ^Atnpiy 
watcbeii the Latberana and Calrinists: they -were deprived 
by force of the books in whidi thrir doctrines were ex- 
plained, and they vrcre pcerented from commanic&tiiig 
their principles to their children. " In spite of thi^" 
writes the High Chancellor Fiirst, " there ia still an itt- 
6nite number of Protestants who hold their opinione i« 
•eoret, and only profess Catholicism externally.'* 

The second painful conseqaence produced by the exal- 
tfttion of the empress was an oppressive care for the sal- 
vation and morality of her subjects. She unscrupulously 
carried ofl" from their families rich heiresses professing 
LutheraniBm, shut them up in convents, and eventually 
married them to courtiers devoted to the orthodox system. 
TliiiS the Countess Banfiy was, for instance, treated, 
whose brother had abjured Protestantism, and became 
afterwards j^ovcrnor of Transylvania. The young lady 
was educated in that province under the eyes of a relation, 
who impregnated her with her own zeal for Calvinism. The 
two orphans belonged to a, powerful family, possessing nu- 
merous domains on the banks of the Samos and the Maros; 
they were the last representatives of the elder branch. 
None of these motives had any weight with Maria The- 
roBB; she sent a squadron to carry off the countess, had 
her brought to Vienna, and instructed in the Ultramontane 
doctrines. When her education was over, she enrolled 
tbe countess among her maida of honour, and married hec. 
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in. 1778, to Count John Esterhazyi her fellow-country* 
man, who died in our time^ so recently as 1831. 

Maria Theresa multiplied these forced marriages, which 
produced at times ridiculous, at others deplorable, resulta 
In this way she united, through political reasons^ Count 
Eranois Esterhazy, a man die had protected from infancy, 
of a gentle and quiet character, with a Starhemberg, a 
charming woman in other respects, but passionate, vio- 
lent, and untamable. A dazing gallant of the name of 
Sdiulenburg soon carried off the lady, and took her to 
Switzerland. Maria Theresa demanded their extradition 
through her ambassador, and the Confederation surren- 
dered the amorous fugitives. The lover was condemned 
to death as a seducer, but the husband, whom this for- 
tunate adventure delivered for ever from his wife, did not 
wish the young man to be so badly requited for a service 
so eminent. He interceded, obtained his pardon, and 
overwhelmed him with attentions and kindness * 

Every year bands of common women were seized, whom 
the empress sent off to Croatia or Slavonia, without in- 
quiring whether she did not thus corrupt the morals of 
certain provinces while improving those of the great towns 
and the capital. A strange institution revealed her 
modest zeal: she formed fifty commissions of chastity, 
which were to watch over the morals of her subjects 
night and day. The members of this virgin police in- 
cessantly went about the streets and squares of Vienna, 
arresting and taking to the lock-up any female who dared 

* Vehse : Geschiclxte des Oesterreichisclitn Hofes, vol. vii. p. 
306. 
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to appear alone in public. However decent their dress 
and demeanour might be, although the most pressing 
necessity compelled them to go out, or they were carry- 
ing work home, they were obliged to follow the followers 
of virtue to the main guard. Only one method permitted 
free circulation, and that was to carry openly a "rosary and 
a prayer-book, as if they were returning from church. 

The young debauchees, the natural enemies of these 
guardians of chastity, suffered severe punishments. Thus, 
in 1752^ a band of libertines, who respected neither the 
laws of abstinence nor those of modesty, were arrested at 
Nussdorf, near Vienna, their usual place of meeting. 
Among them were the two sons of the burgomaster ot 
Dantzig; but though their father offered a heavy sum to 
save them, the last of the Habsburgs was inexorable, and 
they expiated in the pillory their love of good cheer and 
pretty faces. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A 8ECEET motive urged the ardent sovereign to display 
this rigour: her husband was begioniDg to grow tired of 
his fidelity to her. No pretty face passed him with in- 
difference, no pleasant smile escaped hia attention. Devoted 
and impassioned, the empress kept all her tenderness for 
him, and gave up, through religious scruples, her right of 
reprisals. Her piety kept guard over her love, concen- 
trated it in her heart, and made it bum like a devouring 
flame. An official letter, written in French by Count 
Podewill, on the 10th of January, 1747, proves that 
people knew all about the imperial marriage. 

"It 13 evident," the ambassador writes, "that she is 
very jealous of her husband, and that she does all in the 
world to prevent him fonning any attachment. She 
treats with great harshness certain ladies with whom the 
emperor stood on any familiarity. Por the same reason, 
she would like to banish gallantry from her couit. She 
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displays extreme contempt for any ladies who carry oa 
intrigues, and evinces nearly as mucli to the men who 
seek them. I know that one day she spoke very eharply 
to Count Esterhazy, for vrhom she has a great friendship, 
and who always takes a place at her play-tahle, because 
he had an intrigue with the wife of Count d'Althann, She 
Becks to remove from the emperor all those who give 
themselves up to gallantryj and it is asserted that the 
Count of CoUoredo (vice-chancellor), who professes it, 
will never succeed in gaining her good graces. He was, 
indeed, for some time in a sort of disgrace because he 
joined the prince in some parties of pleasure. The same 
thing has occurred to several others. She would like to 
have a bourgeois menage." 

The commissions of chastity enabled her to learn all the 
actions and movements of Francis L, for the modest agents 
guarded the fidelity of the prince. In. this way several 
kingdoms were kept in a state of penitence, owing to the 
gallantries of the emperor, and that his love might be re- 
served, as far as was possible, for the jealous tenderness of 
his wife! 

The religious exaltation to which Maria Theresa gave 
way had tliis regrettable consequence, that it made her fall 
incessantly into the snares of hypocrites, and her verj 
fiincerity came to their aid. As she proceeded publicly 
to mass, the deceivers were careful to arrive simultaneously 
with her, and neglected nothing to excite her attention. 
They knelt within her sight, fell on their iaces, held their 
3 up as if in a spirit of mortification, recited their 
prayers with a feigned ardour, with passionate outbreaks, 
and continual sobs. Writing, or translating pious works, 
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or books of a devotional character, -waa also a sure way of 
pleasiiig her, and obtaimng her protection and good graces. 
The courtiers disdained no act of hypocrisy to gain her 
fitvoor^ and reach the object of their covetousness. The 
chamberwomen and footmen trafficked with their in- 
fluence over the empress^ or the privilege of speaking to 
her^ which they owed to their places; and they recom- 
mended to her worthy personages reeking with sanctity, 
who had previously greased th^r hands. 

The piety of the sovereign assumed a character more 
gloomy and fervent, more Spanish, in a word, after the 
sudden death of her beloved husband. On the 18th of 
August, 1765, Francis died of an attack of apoplexy at 
the royal castle of Innsbruck, where he had gone to 
celebrate the marriage of his second son, the Duke of 
Tuscany, afierwards emperor under the name of Leo^ 
pold IL He fell as if struck by lightning, and died 
instantaneously. Nothing could console his widow, in 
s^te of the courage she displayed in herself preparing his 
winding-dieet* She would not see any one for several 
days, and hastened the arrangements of the cortege which 
would carry the body of the defunct to Vienna, vzd the 
Inn and the Danube. 

This sudden misforttme also profoundly affected the 
exquisite Princess of Auersperg, the emperor's last mistres% 
who had followed the court to the Tyrol, and a solemn 
occasion soon brought the two rivals face to face. The 
mortuary flotilla was moored off Hall, awaiting the signal 
for departure, and the empress wished to appear once more 
in public before the mournful voyage. When she came 
out of her cabinet^ she found all the nobU lords and ladies 
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nviged on tlie ligfat haad, vhile on tlie left ibe PrineeM 
AnenpcTg stcx>d slme, ibimiied Hke a putah b; the caka- 
^Mtang coortieis. She was completdjr ttiied in bUcl^ umd 
her long veil could not conceal the tears that glist^ted oa 
Iter cheeks. A disdainful smile pUjed raond the emprea^« 
Kpfl &a she examined the band of coortiers, for nearly allbad 
displayed an unbounded complaisance towuds the ooantess 
while she exercised an inBuence due to her beanty, but aow 
not one wished to appear to know her. Afler convinciiig 
herself of their servile alarm, Maria Theresa approached 
the fair deserted one, and offered her hand, saying these 
worda aloud: " We have really suffered a heavy loss, my 
dear." She then honoured the other persons grouped on 
her right hand with a few words, according to their order 
and rank. Immediately the whole court pressed round 
the young lady they had avoided five minutes before. 

Maria Theresa transformed the apartment in which the 
emperor died into a chapel, the altar being erected at the 
spot where he drew his last breath, while a band of nuna 
was chosen to pray constantly for the soul of the defunct. 

During fifteen years the empress wore the strictest 
mourning. She had her hair cut off as if she belonged to 
a monastic order; her dresses, her furniture, and her car- 
riages, were invariably black. She quitted the first floor 
of the palace at Vienna, where she had resided with hei 
husband, and confined herself to the third; and all the 
walls were hung with black velvet. On the 18th of 
every month she shut herself up in her apartments, and 
was visible to no one; and she passed in the same way 
the whole month of August, in which the emperor had 
been so suddenly torn from her affection. She thus re- 
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inained, isokted and inaccessible, during forty-two days 
in the year. 

She ordered her tomb to be erected, during her lifetime, 
near that of Francis, and had her epithet carved, all but 
the final date. The hour had only to strike and she was 
ready to depart ; her abode was prepared in the regions of 
eternal silence. Towards the end of her life she spent 
entire hours daily in a gloomy chapel, before a crucifix, 
whose only ornaments were death's heads. To the right 
was the statue of the emperor, executed alter his decease; 
to the left that of the empress herself, as she would appear 
when the crisis of agony had ended her reign. As she 
was incapable of moving, she had herself lowered several 
times in a chair into the vault w}iere her dear Francis was 
enjoying his eternal sleep. During the last visit, when 
the empress was about to be hfted out, the cords broke, 
and tliis accident appeared to her an omen. " He wishes 
to keep me with him!" she exclaimed. "Oh! 1 shall 
soon come !" A few days later in reality she fell ill, and 
died on the 29th of November, 1780, at the age of sixty- 
four. 

Maria Theresa waa no ordinary woman ; she possessed 
a strong intellect, a powerful imagination, an activity 
which nothing wearied, and dauntless courage. Despite 
the excessive devotion with which she had been inspired 
from her infancy, through the Spanish traditions of tlie 
Habsburga, and the manceuvres of the Jesuits, superstition 
diminished during her reign. The empress moderated 
the violence of the edict by which Ferdinand III. had 
ordered every one to kneel at the passage of the Holy 
Sacrament, no matter the state of the sky or the pave- 
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ment. The neccfeity of obeilience was limited to pedes- 
trians, and persona in carriawea were permitted to uncover 
tiieii heads and bow in salutation. Devoteee, however, 
would not profit by this toleration, they got out of their 
carriages and prostrated themselves before the host; but 
indifferent persons and free thinkers could turn back when 
they heard the tinkling of the sacristan's bell. Riuli 
persons also obtained the favour of Ibllowing processiona 
and pilgrimages in their carriages, and the length of the 
toad often gave much value to this privilege. 

Maria Tlieresa also lessened, with the assent of the 
Pope, the number of religious festivals, which had multi- 
plied beyond all bounds. But neither the clergy nor the 
people would admit this reform, for it increased in the 
country the days of average, while in the towns it 
wounded the most powerful of all the demons that 
oppress humanity — the genius of routine. No one would 
take advantage of the new facilities granted to labour^ 
and the government was compelled to demand, as a doty, 
what the bull granted as a liberty. It ordered the con- 
struction of public buildings — among othere, of the palace 
theatres — to be proceeded with on days formerly devoteil 
to idleness. The police forced the tradespeople to open 
their shops; but this measure did not produce the dGsired 
result, for though the shops remained open, no purchaser 
entered, or, if any one by chance violated this dumb 
coalition, the tradesmen stopped him short at once by 
asking fabulous prices. Public folly gained a victory 
over the govemnient, and the authorities, worn out by 
the struggle, were compelled to let the muddy stream 
follow its own course; but they prevented bigots flag«l- 
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lating themselves in the streets, or dragging enormous 
crosees after them. 

A detisive influence stifled in the heflit of Maria 
Theresa the old hatred of the Habsburgs for the French, 
and made her turn her face smilingly towards a. country 
hitherto abhorred. The emperor, whom she idolised, and 
by whom she had no less than sixteen children, five boys 
and eleven girlf, belonged to an old French race; the 
blood of the Cruises was mingled in his veins with that 
of the Bourbons, By his fatlier he was grandson of the 
celebrated Charles of Loi-raine, who, with Jolm Sobieski, 
had tlie honour of forcing the Turks to raise tlie siege of 
Vienna; while hia mother was the daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. Bom in France, on 
the 8th of December, 1708, he was thirteen years of ago 
when he was taken to the capital of Austria, where he 
saw his future bride grow up. In 1729, on the death of 
his father, he took possession of Lorraine, and the oatli of 
allegiance to Louis SIV. for the duchy of Bar. Seven 
years later, Charles VI. united him to his daughter 
Maria Tliorcsa, who would inherit all his crowns, and 
was then twenty-seven years of age. In 1737 the young 
prince surrendered Lorraine to France, in exchange for 
the duchy of Tuscany, where the Medici family bad just 
expired, and hia wife, who had become empress, made 
him Emperor of Germany, on September 13, 1745. 

Francis I. introduced to the Austrian court French 
manners, taste, language, and dress. Persona of his 
country have no great memory for languages, and he re- 
sembled them in this respect as in many others, and 
could never learn German. The higher classes were 
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consequently compelled to learn the emperor'a tongue^ 
although they atill continued to make use of Italisn, 
\vhich had been in fashion for a long time, and abo be- 
gan to grow familiar with English. 

Francis of Lorraine had in his habits and way of act- 
ing a degree of ease which frequently went beyond the 
bounds oi' courtesy. Any sort of gine was to him insup- 
portable, and he treated so familiarly, even in public, the 
persons with whom he was on intimate terms, that they 
sometimes failed in their respect to him. Spanish eti- 
quette inspired him with the most profound horror, still 
he could only abolish it in part; Maria Theresa's reader, 
for instance, still continued to perform her duties on her 
knees, but, as concerned himself personally, he entirely 
did away with it; more especially, he would never allow 
ladies to kiss his hand, although etiquette required it. 
He began renouncing the Spanish costume on ordinary 
days, and then on holidays. On the most solemn occa- 
aons he went about very plainly dressed, and his mag- 
nificent jewellery alone distinguished him from the lowest 
courtier. 

His sobriety also formed a contrast to German excess. 
His principal pleasures were the chase, billiards, football, 
dicing, and faro. He evinced a great partiality for his 
countrymen, and he was always surrounded by Lor- 
rainers and Hungarians. During the war against the 
Turks in 1737 and 1738, the Hungarians inspired him 
with the highest opinion of their character and valour, 
and he was always their supporter and panegyrist with 
Maria Theresa. 

When that nation rose as one man, in 1742, in order to 
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save Austria, the esteem anil preference the princess 
already showed them, in spite of the odious policy 
hitherto pursued towards them by the Habsburgs, were 
changed into affection and gratitude. A few moments 
before her death she again expressed her thanks to them 
and to the Prince of Kaunitz. Alas ! could she foresee 
that one day her descendants would treat this people of 
heroes like galley-slaves and bandits ? 

The influence of France during her reign would have 
been far more active if the Lorraine prince had been 
anything more than a husband in the palace, The de- 
scendant of Charles V. showed herself aa jealous in 
politics as in love; she would neither share the exercise 
of power nor the tenderness of Francis. She had, how- 
ever, caused him to be elected Emperor of Germany, 
and appointed him co-regent of her states, but this was 
only cajolery employed towards her husband, to heighten 
his passion and render him more loving and faithful. 
The autocrat did not allow him to regard his titles seri- 
ously; in grand solemnities he eclipsed himself, remained 
with the ladies, aud was wont to say to them, " I shall 
wait with you till the court is dismissed. The empress 
and my children compose the imperial family; I am but 
a private individual," 

He was, besides, so timid that he could look no one in 
the face, and so gentle, that in little domestic quarrels he 
usually yielded or made the first advances to bring about 
a reconciliation. He was present at the sittings of the 
Aulic Councils, but was merely a puppet. When he 
wished to give his advice seriously on any matter, and 
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his opinion was not in conformity with that of liis iin- 
perioua better-half, she scolded him without mercy. la 
a despatch of Count Podewill, written in French, we read 
the following characteristic passage: 

" I have been assured, on good authority, thftt one 
day, at a conference, the empress having supported with a 
good deal of heat im opinion opposed to that of her minia- 
ters, and the emperor having expressed his views, the 
empress imposed silence upon him in a very harsh man- 
ner, telling him he had jio right to interfere in matters 
lie did not understand." 

Although thua kept in tutelage, the docile emperor, 
through the predilection be had inspired Maria Theresa 
with for the French, exercised a remarkable iuiuence 
over the policy of Austria. Still he opposed the alli- 
ance of 1756 between the court of Vienna and that of 
Versaillea. The empress had the condescension to flatter 
the Marchioness de Pompadour in a letter. The two 
states only promised at the outset to defend each other 
against their enemies, but the alliance soon became 
offensive, and the first result was the Seven Years' ^Var, 
in which Louis XV., or his minister, the Duke da 
Choiaeul, abandoning the traditions of Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., worked to consolidate the eternal enemy 
of France, and prevent Frederick U. from forming in 
the north a power capable of holding it in check, and 
freeing all the German princes. Causes for regiet booq 
presented themselves; and France lavished her money and 
her soldiers in a sanguinary contest, without gaining the 
elightest advantage. 
I But the ice was broken between the two courts, and 
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tHs first alliance determiEed Maria Theresa on uniting 
three of her daughters with Bourbons. 

The first was the Archduchess Caroline, who was 
married, in 1768, to Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, the 
same who was to have married the Princesses Jan6 and 
Josepha, who both died before the ceremony. They had 
lost hut little in not wearing the nuptial coronet, for the 
bridegroom poBsessed no qualities that could render them 
happy. The empress herself judged him so, for she wrote, 
in 1763, to the Countess of Lefchenfeld : *' I regard poor 
Josepha as a political sacrifice ; provided she does her 
duty to God and her husband, and secures her salvation, 
I should be satisfied even were she unhappy." These 
cruel words seemed to demand a chostiaement; the sacri- 
fice was more bitter than the autocrat had thought,; she 
had renounced for her daughter happiness in this world, 
and it was the princess herself whom fate carried off ! 

When Ferdinand was informed of the death of hia 
second spouse elect, he displayed conmderable temper. 
His only occupation, his sole pleasures, were the chase and 
fishing, and decency demanded that he must abstain from 
both for at least one day. How on earth should he 
manage to kill time? His flatterers sought means to 
amuse him ; but neither billiards nor cards succeeded. 
No project of amusement drew a smile from him, until a 
gentleman suddenly said, without weighing his words, 
" Suppose we imitate the princess's burial ?" The li^ng 
of Sicily found the idea charming and delicate; and a 
young beardless courtier of feminine appearance became 
the principal actor in the masquerade. He was attired 
like an archduchess, and laid on a bier with his hands and 
t3 
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face exposed; thcD, in order to imitate the marks of 
small-poxj drops of cliocolate were sprinkled over his face. 
The ambassador of England was invited to the ceremony, 
and this august personage was chief mourner. The pro- 
cession went through the most sumptuous chambers of the 
Portici Palace, and Sir William Hamilton, who always 
went out shooting with the king, was ordered to arrange 
the visits of condolence. The prince was delighted with 
this burlesque. Such was the way in which he deplored 
the unhappy end of a young and accomplished person ! 

For the two princesses saved by death from such an 
odious alliance the court of Vienna substituted the Arch- 
duchess Caroline. The marriage took place on the 12lh 
of May, 1768. On the next morning, at an early hour, 
Ferdinand quitted the nuptial couch to go out shooting. 
His courtiers asked him as to the health of his spouse: 
"Oh," he replied, "dorme come un ammazata esudacome 
un porco!" One of the sights with which he frequently 
indulged his young wife was the triumph that termi- 
nated his sport. All the game he had killed was piled up 
before him like a hillock; the king took off his coat, 
put on a flannel waistcoat, and, with his hunting-knife in 
his hand, rushed on to the slaughtered deer. He cut open 
the animals, tore out their entrails, and piled them up 
before him to man's height. The disgusting mound 
steamed in the sun, while the prince, pursuing his task^ 
covered his hands, face, and clothes with blood. 

Fearing the idiocy and hallucinations which had 
clouded the intellects of his grandfather and great-grand- 
father, his parents had forbidden the young man any 
serious study or attention to learning. This intereating 
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person and his wife were the parents of Marie Amelie, ex- 
Queen of France. 

The second archduchess, married to a Bourbon, had 
also the name of Am^lie: she was united in 1769 to the 
Duke of Parma. The third is only known too well : on 
the 16th of May, 1770, were celebrated the nuptials of 
Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin of France. Although 
she was not quite fifleen years of age, she ascended the 
throne of France; but how was she fated to quit it! Her 
mother, however, was very desirous to see the projected 
union carried out, although, on the other hand, she ex- 
perienced a dull alarm. When the various stipulations 
had been agreed on, slie went to consult a nun, who lived 
in a convent near the capital, and was presumed to pene- 
trate the secrets of futurity. Her daughter was, at that 
time, very pious, and the empress, above all, feared lest 
her religious zeal might be weakened. She therefore 
asked the religieuse if the depraved court of Louis XV. 
would not alter the manners and belief of the grand- 
duchess, " She wilt have great reverses," the Pythoness 
replied ; " but then she will become pious again," This 
was all her second-sight discerned in the distance ! The 
idea that the fervour of the young princess might be 
Tveakened affected Maria Theresa so deeply, that she 
burst into tears ; and she found the greatest difficulty in 
overcoming her grief and regaining self-possession. This 
prophecy, however, did not appear- to her so infallible as 
to authorise a rupture ivith the cabinet of Versailles, 

Tlrus the emperor changed the feelings of Austria to 
France, morally united the two countries, and established 
family ties between the courts. Unhappily, he was ho 
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alighily educated that he could at the best but read and 
write; and hence French influence, under his patronage^ 
only embraced the limited drde of fashions, customs, and 
court language and ceremonial. But near him were three 
men, who opened a far wider career for French ideas on 
the rebellious soil of Austria. These were the Prince of 
Kaunitz and the two dldest sons of Maria Theresa, who 
became, after her- death, Joseph 11. and Leopold II. Each 
of these men deserves a special study, and must be imder- 
stood by all those who wish to comprehend the present 
situation of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE PEINCE OP KATJNITZ — HIS ADMIRATION POK PEENCH IDEAS, 
MANNERS, AND UTEBATUEE — HE UNITES THE COUETS OP VIENNA 
AND VEKSAILLES BY A TEEATY. 

The ambassador who went to represent Austria at 
Paris in 1751, hired as his official establishment the 
splendid Palais Bourbon. As his predecessors had given 
magnificent fiStes in less sumptuous hotels, it was assumed 
that he would outvie their splendour, keep open house, 
and give balls to all the aristocracy of Europe. Great 
was -the surprise, therefore, at seeing him convert his 
Bplendid residence into a hermitage. The prince did not 
send out a single invitation : his only care and desire were 
to please Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. Tte 
favourite more especially occupied his thoughts. The 
ingenious diplomatist saw clearly that, under an absolute 
monarchy, where petticoats governed the king, he must 
gain over the petticoats. Thus he spared neither pains, 
"expense, nor attention to dispose in his favour the onmi- 
potent creature who managed France. 
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Marmoutel, whom he received very kindly, reproach^ 
him one day with the species of solitude in which 1 
lived. The importance of the moaaichy of which he v 
the representative, his hrilliant saloons, and vast gardeni 
seemed to invoke the multitude, and demand banquet 
and festivals. 

"I live in Paris for two objects," the prince replied to 
him : " the affairs of my empress and my pleaaurea. I 
perform my duties regularly, and keep on the best pos- 
sible terms with the only persona whose favour I need to 
care for^ — -the king and his mistress. I am, therefor^ 
irreproachable on this point. Ah for my pleasures, that 
is a question solely affecting myself: a life of ostentation 
would weary me and overwhelm me with satiety." 

Ever faithful to his system, the ambassador only r 
ceived into his apartments, or his gardens, a celebrate 
singer of the day, Mademoiselle Gabrielli, and the flowg 
of those amiable adventuresses who at that day contended. | 
for the love of llie great lords. Tliey frolicked beneath 
the shade of the trees or round the basins with that 
freedom of manner and careless gaiety characteristic of 
their giddy tribe. The discreet walks, the mysterioua 
thickets, listened to, not grave discussion on poUd( 
affairs, but easy couplets, and joyous bursts of laughte 
mingled with the singing of the birds. 

The gallant diplomatist, who so soon assumed the man- 
ners of the highest classes, with which the eighteenth cen- 
tury combined a noble love of justice and an ardent passioD 
for goodness, was one of the most singular persons Nature 
ever produced; but she had given him, as a compensation,^ 
superior talent. His name was Wcnceslaus Anthony o 
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Kaunitz, and lie was born in the capital of Austria on the 
4th of February, 1711. Ab he had nineteen brothers and 
sisters, among whom he was one of the youngest, hia 
parents intended him to wear the gown, and, according to 
the custom of the period, be was appointed, while still in 
the cradle, canon of Munster. By this fact it may be 
guessed that tho Kaunitzes formed a rich and powerful 
family, for poor children did not obtain such rich benefices 
before they were weaned. The Kaunitzes, in fact, pos- 
sessed very extensive domains in Moravia, whore only tho 
Lichtensteins or the Dietrich steins could rival them in 
opulence. They derived their name from b patrimonial 
estate situated near Briinn.* Ulrich, the father of Wen- 
ceslaus, had been ambassador to several courts, and espe- 
cially to Madrid; consequently the statesman who now 

* Tho aJjoimug fief of Austerlitz also belonged to them. This 
place, which became celebrated daring our time bj the battle of the 
Three Emperors, had at tbat day a lerj different celebrity : it was 
the nucleus of schiBmatio doctriueE, and contained no less than 
fourteen sects, among which the Anabaplista held the supremacy, 
tley flourished there beneath the protection of Ulrich of Kaunita, 
who was an ardent partisan of the Keformatioji. He directed the i 
violent opposition which struggled in Moravia against the Ilabsburgs, 
and it wiia in liia hotel, on the great square of Brunn, that the help- 
less Frederick V. was proclaimed king. Ulrieh had the good fortune 
to die before the fatal battle of the White Mountain, the deplorable 
effects of which the whole of Germany still feels. Had he not dis- 
appeared from tbe scene so opportunely, the victorions reaction ' 
would have caused him to perish on the scaffold. The tribunal of ' 
blood decreed against his two sons the punishment of death and the 
confiscation of all their estates, but they were pardoned, and one of 
them married the sole heiress of Wullenstein, the most implacable 
scourge of the Protestants. A portion of his immense plunder ri 
mained in the hands of the Kaunit/es, and augmented their origini 
fortune. 
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Marmonte], whom lie received very kindly, reproache3' 
him one day with the species of solitude in which he 
lived. The importunce of the monarchy of which he was 
the representative, his brilliant saloons, and vast gardens, 
seemed to invoke the multitude, and demand banquets 
and festivals. 

" I live in Paris for two objects," the prince replied to 
him: "the affairs of my empress and my pleasures. I 
perform my duties regularly, and keep on the best pos- 
sible terms with the only persons whose favour I need to 
care for — the king and his mistress. I am, therefore, 
irreproachable on this point. As for my pleasures, that 
is a question solely affecting myself: a life of ostentation 
would weary me and overwhelm me with satiety. 

Ever faithful to his system, the ambassador only re- 
ceived into his apartments, or his gardens, a celebrated 
singer of the day, Mademoiselle Gabrielli, and the flower 
of those amiable adventuresses who at that day contended 
for the love of the great lords. Tliey frolicked beneath 
the shade of the trees or round the basins with that 
freedom of manner and careless gaiety characteristic of 
their giddy tribe. The discreet walks, the mysterious 
thickets, listened to, not grave discussion on political 
affairs, but easy couplets, and joyous bursts of laughter 
mingled with the singing of the birds. 

The gallant diplomatist, who so soon assumed the man- 
ners of the highest classes, with which the eighteenth cen- 
tury combined a noble love of j ustice and an ardent passion 
for goodness, was one of the most singular persons Nature 
ever produced ; but she had given him, as a compensation, 
superior talent. His name was Wenceslaus Anthony of 
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Kaunitz, and he wna born in the capital of Austria on the 
4thofrebru y 171 A he had nineteen brothera and 
sisters, among ! n 1 was one of the youngest, his 
parents inte d d hi n w ar the gown, and, according to 
the custom f 1 p d he was appointed, while still in 
the cradle, n n f IMun ter. By this fact it may be 
guessed that the Kaunitzes formed a rich and powerful 
family, for poor children did not obtain such rich benefices 
before they were weaned. The Kaunitzes, in fact, pos- 
sessed Tery extensive domains in Moravia, where only the 
Lichtensteins or the Dietrich ate ins could rival them in 
opulence. They derived their name from a patrimonial 
estate situated near Brunn.* Ulrich, the father of Wen- 
cealaus, had been ambassador to several courts, and espe- 
cially to Madrid; consequently the statesman who now 

* The adjomiog fief of Austcrlitz also belonged to theui. This 
place, which became celebrated during our time bj the battle of the 
Three Emperors, had at that day a very different celebrity ; it was 
the nucleus of schismatic doctrines, and contained no less than 
fourteen sects, among which the Anabaptists held the supremacy. 
They flourished there beneath the protection of Ulrieh of Kaimitz, 
who was an ardent partisan of the Reformation. He directed the 
violent opposition which atruggledia Moravia against the Hubsburgs, 
and it n-as in Ilia hotel, on the great aqoare of Brunn, that the help- 
less Frederick V. waa proclaimed king. Ulrich had tbe good fortune 
to die before the fatal battle of the 'White Slountain, the deplorable 
effects of which the whole of Germany still feels. Had he not dis- 
appeared from the scene so opportunely, the victorious reaction 
would have caused him to perish on the scaffold. The tribunal of 
blood decreed against his two sons the pnnishmeBt of dealh and the 
confiscation of all their estates, but they were pardoned, and one of 
them married the sole heiress of WaUensteiu, the moat implacable 
scourge of the Protestants. A portion of his immense plunder ru- 
muncd in the bands of the Kaunitzes, aud augmented their ori^ual 
fortune. 
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meditating, and with an extremely just instinct, a pro- 
jected alliance, to -wliicli Frederick's amtition imparted 
a double interest. 

This military and administrative genius inspired the 
Viennese diplomatist ■with continual anxiety. He would 
have liked to strangle it with the help of France, and 
keep it motionless on the sands of Brandenburg. 

While he was pleading the cause of Austria in France, 
he therefore strove to lower and blacken tliat of Prussia. 
The courts of Versailles and Berlin were at that period 
united by a treaty, but Kaunitz expected to break it, for 
the aUiance between a Catholic and Protestant prince did 
not appear to him very desirable. He cleverly exposed 
the duplicity of Frederick during the two Silesian cam- 
paigns: did he not conclude with Austria, in 1741, the 
secret treaty of Obersehnellendorf privately, after which 
he feigned to continue the war, and suddenly signed the 
peace of Breslau ? Did not his victory at Kesseldorf have 
as a consequence an equally unforeseen and rapid peace? 
The schismatic soveraign had played with France, and 
hypocritically employed her to draw the chesnuts from 
the fire. 

Kaunitz had already spoken in the same sense to the 
Count de St. Severin, during the congress of Aix-kr 
Cbapelle, whore the French lord represented his country, 
and the Viennese diplomatist had the honour of termi- 
nating the war about the Spanish succession. He held 
similar language on the banks of the Danube with the 
charg6 d'affaires Blondel, to whom he paid the greatest 
attention, in order to gain him over to his system. He had 
him invited, for instance, to the plays in which the arch- 
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Gichesa acted before a very limited audience. Highly 
flattered by this distinction, tbe envoy did not fail to 
advise his court of it, adding that the Papal nuncio, and 
the ambassadors of Great Britain, Holland, and Venice, 
had alone enjoyed a almilar honour. He also announced 
that the empress, who was then in an interesting situation, 
would beg Louis XV. to stand as godfather if she brought 
an archduke into the world. 

During his residence in France, Kaunitz had prepared 
the sovereign and the nation for an arrangement with 
his fellow -country men. In order thoroughly to seduce 
Madame de Pompadour, he had given at an hotel in 
Versailles splendid fCtes, which momentarily interrupted 
his voluptuous solitude. But this was only a fortunate 
d6but, and one of the elements of his work. He must 
now render the Austrian stiffness supple, and attract to- 
wards France a hostile court and people. The prince, 
at the expiration of two years, left Paris, and went to 
commence the second portion of his task at Vienna. 

Above all, it was necessary for him to gain over the 
empress; and his principal argument consisted in proving 
to her that an alliance with France would be an infallible 
method to recover Silesia. The return of that territory 
under her authority was a fixed idea with Maria Theresa. 
Among the people and the courtiers, the mere project 
of this political union seemed a crime of high treason; 
hence the empress kept it a profound secret with her clear- 
sighted diplomatist, and neither the ministers his col- 
leagues nor the emperor suspected a manceuvre so cleverly 
carried out. 

Three years of skilful strategy and continued efforts 
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id Holland. 
youngest m inister, the prince 
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give his opinion. He allowed his coUeaguea to discuBS 
tlie question without offering the slightest objection, and 
his unmoved face might have conduced to the belief that 
he did not take the slightest interest in the debate. 
Uhleicld uttered in a nasal tone his confused sentences; 
Bartenatein, wearied by the prolixity of Jiis discourse, 
helped him to a word now and then, when he seemed on 
the point of breaking down; Colioredo and Harrach gave 
their opinions in a masculine and firm voice: they ener- 
getically defended the old alliance, which their strong- 
box felt an interest in; KhevenhUller gave them the sup- 
port of hia effeminate rhetoric, while the brave Charles 
Batthyany, military tutor of Joseph II., who had gained 
several victories over the French and Bavarians, supported 
the same principles, and cast into the balance the weight 
of his sword. Kaunitz did not uttei a word in reply, or 
wince in the slightest degree. He mended pens, corrected 
the slight disorder that might have been produced in hia 
dress, shook off the dust that adhered to his frill and 
ruffles, or pulled out hia repeater and struck it. Maria 
Theresa affected the same calmness, and no one could 
have read on their faces the solution of the enigma. 

At length the moment arrived when ICaunitz would 
take the word. Without allowing the slightest emotion 
to ruffle the serenity of his blue eyes, he entered on the 
matter with a precision and firmness that foreboded vic- 
tory. The arguments of his associates disappeared before 
his inflexible logic like dust carried away by the wind. 
His clear and precise reasoning was supported on the 
recent study he had made of the various peoples interested 
in the debate. Gradually, as he advanced, he strength- 
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leagues, surprised and disccncerted, maintained siieooe; 
but the emperor, who was scandalised by ibis new pro- 
ject, Emote the table, and exclaimed, forgetting hisFrencli 
origin: "What do yow say? An alliance with France! 
It is contrary to nature. . . . Heaven grant it may never 
take place!" And in the disorder into which the 
prince's harangue load thrown him, he qmtted the apart- 
ment. 

The empress was seen to change countenance at onoe; 
letting her feigned tranquillity fall like a mask, she ap- 
proved of all the considerations and designs of Kaunitz, 
and then, as if to prove still more fully the confidence 
with which his system inspired her, she gave him her 
hand to kiss, and dissolved the council. The ministen, 
utterly confounded, quitted the room witli furtive glances 
at eacb other. 

Three weeks later their pomtion was changed: Bar- 
tenstein, more especially, went to occupy the post of 
provincial vice-chancellor in Bohemia, as a species of 
honourable exile. Kaunitz became chief of tlie cabinet, 
minister of the imperial house, chancellor of the court 
and state, wliile keeping the portfolio of foreign aEfairs. 
He had gained the seat nearest the throne, whence he 
commanded for more than forty years. 

The imion between Austria and France was decided 
as a principle; and the court of Versailles desired nothing 
better than to conclude it. But it was requisite to come 
to some understanding about the terras of the treaty, and 
being desirous that they should be as advantageous as 
possible for the House of Austria, Kaunitz had sufficient 
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skill and influence over the empress to make her vfrite an 
autograph letter to the Marchioness of Pompadour, and 
he himself drew up the rough copy. Slie began with the 
words, " Madam, my dear sister and cousin," to which 
the mistress of Louis XV, replied, without ceremony, 
" My dear queen." When the emperor was Informed of 
this correspondence and the terms employed — when he 
knew that the austere, haughty, prudish, and religious 
Maria Theresa had carried her condescension so far as to 
address a butcher's daughter, an unblushing courtesan, as 
her equal — he fell into a furious fit of passion, in spite of 
his usual calmness. 

Not daring to express to the empress all his indigna- 
tion, he fell upon the chairs of the room in which they 
were together, and broke two, while giving way to con- 
vulsive shouts of laughter. Maria Theresa, in her amaze- 
ment, asked him what occasioned this frantic outburst: 
*' Did I not," she exclaimed, " write before this to -Fari- 
nelli ?" The last of the Habsbnrgs imagined this argu- 
ment decisive: the marvellous singer, who by his soul-full 
talent gained the lieart of Philip V., and retained his 
affection till death, through whose good offices she had 
sought to detach Spain from France, and hasten the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, seemed to her on 
a level with tiie Pompadour, because he was not sprung 
from noble ancestors ! Historians do not tell us what reply 
Francis made; but the poor emperor was forced to gnaw 
at the bit, and allow the definitive negotiations to go on, 
ibr the empress, in spite of her cntliusiastic tenderness, 
led him Hke a schoolboy. 

Could it be believed, if ihc papers left by the Duke de 
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Choiseul did not put it out of all doubt, that the princi- 
pal motive offered to the King Lonia XV. to make him 
abandon the traditional policy of hia anceatora, waa a 
religious consideration? It was shown to him that 
Frederick was the chief of European Protestantism, and 
that Proteatantism must be abolished. The Prince of 
Kaunitz employed this clerical argument, about which 
he cared very little. In vain did the older son of Maria 
Theresa, the future Emperor Joseph II., ask her if she 
could trust the old enemy of the Habsburgs: his mother 
answered him by a sharp reprimand. On the 5th of 
May, 1756, Count George Starhemberg, Auatriau ambas- 
sador to Paris, and the Cardinal de Bemis, prime minister 
of France, at length signed an offenEive and defensive 
alliance, specially directed against England and Prussia. 
The two schismatic states, seeing the clouds collecting on 
the horizon, had taken time by the forelock, and concluded 
a treaty of the same nature on the 16th of Jannary. 

In thia transaction the Prince of Kaunitz did not for- 
get the imperial finances. The Red-book, discovered in 
the Tuileries, and published in 1793, proved that the 
Austrians received from France 82,652,479 livres, during 
the twelve years from 1757 to 1769. Art. 3 of the 
treaty of 1758* stipulated, in addition, that Fiance 

• This treaty, wpaed on the 28tli of December, 175S, conErmed 
the piDvions one, while granting new advantages to Austriu, " Ma- 
dnnie do Pompiidour," writes one of her bed-chamber women, 
"brought abont the trenty of Tienna, the Erat idea of which was 
suggested to her by the Abbe de Bernis, The king otton spoie to 
madame on this subject ; she bestowed the greatest praise on the 
empress and II. ie Prince do Kaunitz, whom she hod known inti- 
"■•i»V. She said that he was a 'square liead,' a miaisterial head." 
'* ii Madam du Bauaet, pp. 180, 181. 
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should pay tlie Austrians an annual sabsidy of 3,336,000 
florins, or 333,600?. In this way FraEce proposed to 
overcome the main argument employed by England and 
Holland to seduce Austria; still, it is not the less to be 
regretted that France ever has to pay for her alliances, 
her glory, and her defeats. 

By the seventh clause, Louis SV. promised to keep 
one hundred thousand of hia troops in Germany, for the 
period that the war against the King of Prussia lasted. 

The new treaty produced a startling effect on European 
policy, for no one expected to see two natural enemies 
join in a fond embrace. The feelings of the French to- 
wards the Southern Germans changed at once, and the 
Parisians said, with charming simphcity, " It seems there 
are over there, in the north (they believed that Austria 
was a northern countiy), some persons who are not quite 
idiots. It is asserted that Kannitz nearly resembles a 
Frenchman." 

The treaty was signed, and the French ambassador 
became the most influential man, next to Prince Kaunitz, 
on the hanks of the Danube. 

Without wishing it, Frederick II. had himself contri- 
buted largely to this alliance between France and Austria, 
which almost overthrew his tottering throne. The valiant 
captain did not at all esteem Louis XV., and incessantly 
ridiculed his limited intellect, his indolence, his rehgioua 
hypocrisy, and infamous manners; his courtiers and his 
mistresses equally furnished matter for the sarcastic talents 
of the bold thinker, and he belaboured the Pompadour 
with the most Aristophanic licence. His jests had a dis- 
tant echo: every word of mockery he uttered at Berhn 
U2 
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was known at Versailles. Kaunitz regularly informed 
the tSeminate Bourbon of thera, botli during his embassy 
to Paris and during bis tenure of office. Frederick treated 
almost as badly George II., King of England, and Eliza- 
beth, Empress of Russia. There was, therefore, no difS- 
culty in inducing this princess to join the league entered 
into by France and Austria, and war was resolved on. 
It lasted seven years, and drove Frederick to the verge of 
an abyss; but though the coalition was so terrible, it 
could not silence him, and as three women had combined 
their efforts to crush him, he pleasantly called this mortal 
struggle " the war of the three petticoats." 

If one portion of the Austrian clergy desired the union 
with Fiance as a means to overwhelm Prussia, and lay 
open Northern Germany to Catholic proselytism, another 
portion feared it, in consequence of the principles then 
prevalent in France, which they apprehended would in- 
vade the territory of the Hababurga. This latter fraction 
was the further sighted: orthodoxy gained nothing by 
the alliance of the two courts, but Austria, from that 
moment, was more than ever accessible to the liberal 
doctrines and noble aspirations which were about to re- 
generate France. The Prince of Kaunitz, whose usual 
reading was confined to Voltaire and MoliSre, spread 
around him his taste for French authors, and secretly 
prepared the abolition of the Jesuits. 

But we are bound to add, that the union of Austria 
with France was, for the latter country, apregnaut source 
■of evil, humiliation, and useless sacrifices, while her ally 
gained every sort of moral and material advantage. In 
1789, an old diplomatist thus judged the results of the 
itiw of 1756 and 1758: 
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" The long enmity which, for three centuries, sundered 
the houses of Bourbon and Habsburg, was succeeded by 
an apparently close and intimate union, in which sincerity, 
frankness, and burdens were on one side — ingratitude, 
craft, dissimulation, and advantages on the other; a 
union which was more hurtful to France than any one of 
the wars that the hatred between the two houses ever 
enkindled; a union which produced the decadence and 
degradation of France, the aggrandisement and elevation 
of Austria; which has raised the latter country to the 
rank which the other had hitherto held in the order of the 
European powers ; a union, in fine, during which France 
did not cease to make sacrifices; but these sacrifices, far 
from arousing the gratitude of Austria and inspiring her 
with a faithful and sincere attachment, did not even 
extinguish her old feelings of aversion, jealousy, and 
rivalry."* 

♦ Situation Politique de la France, et ses Rapports actuels avee 
toutes les Puissances de I'Europe ; a work addressed to the King and 
the National Assembly by M. de Peysonnel, formerly French Consul^ 
General at Smyrna, vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. Neufchatel : 1789. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BTBUGGIE BETWEEN FBINCE KAUNITZ AND THE OBDEB OF ST. 

IGNATIUS. 

In addition to the design of uniting France and Austria 
— ^France which was his ideal, and Austria where he so 
ardently desired to introduce the maxims of the French 
philosophers — a scheme which every one considered im- 
possible, and which he, for all that, carried out — the 
Prince of Kaunitz wished to overthrow the long domina- 
tion of the. Jesuits in his country, and even provoke the 
legal abolition of the order. 

At the first glance this was a rash design, for the monks 
of St. Ignatius possessed and governed Austria like a fief 
of their society. Through education, intrigue, confession 
and the other sacraments, they swayed the royal family, 
the diplomatic corps, the nobiUty, people, and soldiers; 
they disposed of all places, revenues, and honours, and 
they knew what occurred in every family. Terror chained 
every tongue, the censorship paralysed printing and even 
thought. A Latin document, written in the reign of 
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Charles VI., when a commencement of regeneration took 
place, contains a touching complaint on this head, which, 
though extracted from Tacitus, seems inspired by the 
griefs of the Austrian peoples: 

" We have certainly given a grand proof of patience, 
and as the ancients saw liberty reach its utmost limits, so 
we have known the extreme limit of slavery, for the 
Inquisitors have deprived us even of the right of speaking 
and hearing. We should have lost our memory with our 
voice, if we had been able to forget as easily as we remain 
silent I Our spirit at last returned to us, hut, in conse- 
quence of human weakness, remedies are slower than the 
malady. Our bodies are developed slowly, and perish 
rapidly, and thus the intellect can be paralysed more 
easily than it can be revived, and studies are abolished 
with less difficulty than they can be rekindled." 

History suppUes no second instance of such an empire, 
obtained and exercised by means of a religious doctrine — 
not by a caste like the Brahmins, but by a society, a frac- 
tion of the Baceidotal body. How could one man annul 
euch great mfluence, or overthrow so solid an edifice? Im- 
posing foitificotions and subterraneous works defended it: 
there were snares to be avoided and bastions to be carried 
by assault. But difficulties arouse superior minds as well 
as generous souls; and Corneille says, very justly, "by 
conquering without danger, the triumph possesses no 
glory." The dangers which menaced the skilful minister 
did not, therefore, terrify him: he only concealed his 
designs behind the profoundest secrecy, and worked in 
the dark to ensure their success. 

A precautionary measure seemed to him, in the first 
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place, necesaaiy against the enemies lie was about to 
combat. From this moment he never touched a dish 
which was not prepared by his own maitre d'hutel, and 
served by a domestic entirely devoted to him. No con- 
sideration could send his prudence to sleep even for a 
single day. If a great personage, the emperor or empress, 
invited him to dinner, he accepted the invitation, but ab- 
stained from all food placed on the table. His faithful 
servant brought him his meal, including bread, wine, and 
water, and his excessive sobriety facilitated the operation. 
The frightful death of Pope Clement XIV. proved how 
right the wise minister was in keeping on his guard. 

A fortunate accident brought into his hands papers of 
the highest importance. No order had provoked such dis- 
aatisfaction and so many defections as that of St. Ignatius, 
or seen more ninagates abandon it, and with it the Ca- 
tholic Church, in order to embrace the doctrines of the 
Reformation. One of the Jesuits, worn out by tiie crush- 
ing yoke, worked in the secret chancellerie of the society 
at Vienna, where he kept the correspondence of the pro- 
vincial. He was an ingenious man, who knew and 
managed business matters excellently, but he had already 
solicited several times the revocation of his vows, and ex- 
pressed a desire to figure among the members of the 
secular clergy. This evidence of disgust and wearineaa 
had not been punished, as would have been the case at 
other timesj but his demand was continually denied. He 
had no hope of gaining his ends, until, one day, he dis- 
covered in the panelling of the house a hidden chest, 
which appeared to have been forgotten. On opening it, 
he found a number of mysterious papers, letters in cipher, 
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accounts, and other documents. The postulant, whose 
name was Joseph Monspcrger, noticed, to his extreme 
aurprisB, the general confessions of several sovereigns, 
ministers, princesses, and great personages, which had 
been written during the close of Charles VI. 's reign and 
the first ten years of Maria Theresa's reign. Some were 
written in the hand of the confessors themselves, while 
others were only copies, the originals having been sent to 
Rome, Provided with these precious documents, the 
Jesuit imagined he would at length gain his liberty. 

One of his schoolfellows, Tobias Harrer, was private 
secretary to the Prince of Kaunitz. Monsperger went to 
Lim, obtained a private audience of the clear-sighted 
minister, and informed him of his discovery. The states- 
man read with great attention the documents laid before 
him, kept them, as we may easily imagine, and held them 
in reserve, to be employed when the hour arrived. The 
Jesuit was then enabled to quit Vienna, go to the Pope, 
and demand the annulment of his oaths ; but, tad not the 
chief of the Austrian cabinet protected him, in all proba- 
bility the seditious man would have disappeared for ever 
in the dungeons of the castle of St. Angelo. With this 
protection to support him, he threatened Clement XHI. 
that Le would divulge the secrets of the order unless liis 
chams were broken. The Roman pontiff found himself 
obliged to yield, and Monsperger came back to Vienna, 
where he lived in the suburbs, and died at a great age, 
during the reign of Joseph II., after passing the second 
half of his existence in pleasant rusticity. 

The liberator of Austria felt that he required supporters 
in carrying out his perilous work successfidly, for the 
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monks of Loyola embraced all Europe in their intrigaea, 
were everywhere present, armed with dissimulation, vio- 
lence, cupidity, and inexorable ambition. To destroy 
one of tlieir strong places was not auf&eient; all their 
citadels must be blown up simultaneously, and then, per- 
haps, they would not recover from their downfal. Prince 
Kaunitz hoped so, at least, although the order, after re- 
ceiving a death-blow, and being buried for forty years, 
has again emerged from the tomb on the invocation of 
that reactionary spirit which infests our age. 

The skilful minister, consequently, worked upon t!ie 
ambassadors of the foreign powers at the court of Vienna. 
Pombal, Aranda, and Choiseul, who expelled the Jesuits 
from Portugal, Spain, and France, had all three repre- 
sented their nation at Vienna, and yielded to the influ- 
ence of the great politician. The mysterious order had 
at length found an antagonist capable of conquering it, 
skilful, calm, silent, persevering, indefatigable, mthout 
illusion, prejudices, or weakness, and he attacked it in the 
centre of its authority, for he wished to strike it to the 
heart, and tear from it its finest prey, that unhappy 
Austria, which it had reduced to slavery for one hundred 
and fifty years, separated from civilisation and Germany, 
enveloped in darkness, and inundated with blood and 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

INTBIGUES EMPLOYED BY THE JESUITS AT THE COURT OF VIENKA— 
CEAPT AND PERSECUTION — THIRTY THOUSAND PROTESTANTS EX- 
PELLED FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF SALZBURG. 

The absolute authority wielded in Austria, during 
one hundred and fifty years, by the monks of St. Igna- 
tius, and of which Kaunitz stripped them, although they 
have fully regained it in our day, is a strange pheno- 
menon, probably unique in history, and which, therefore, 
demands close examination. We have seen the terrible 
means the pious conspirators employed to establish their 
rule; a portion of these expedients served them for its 
maintenance, and persecution ever threatened their ene- 
mies. Still, as the Jesuits held no official position in the 
state, did not wear the crown, could not order the minis- 
ters, command troops, fill up the ambassadorial posts, or 
even govern the dioceses — as their rules keep them out of 
all ecclesiastical or secular dignities — they only ruled by 
force of skill, and by means of perpetual artifices. This 
complicated and laborious machine must work without 
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relaxation, under penalty of being rust-eaten, or thrown 
out of gear by negligence. What ayatem of craft did the 
reverend fathers employ? It may be easily supposed 
that they did not, themselves, leave us any information 
on this subject; and the utter servitude of the press 
in Austria allowed nothing to be published whence we 
could now obtain a little light. But one source of in- 
formation is left to lis: the despatches of ambassadors to 
their respective courts, and the narratives of travellers. 
These reveal to us certain tricks, which enable U8 to 
guess the others. 

Thus, we learn from Freschot* that the Jesuits affected 
before the emperor the most Christian disinterestedness 
and humility, and appeared indifferent to everything 
connected with this world, to power as to riches. But 
this feigned abnegation did not prevent them exercising 
an imbounded influence. If any one displeased them, 
or stood in opposition to them, be was utteriy ruined. 
Any services he might have rendered the state, whatever 
his position or personal merit might be, he was dismissed, 
proscribed, or destroyed, not by violent measures, or & 
regular and open persecution, but by means so sldlful that 
the victims seemed to fall through their own fault. The 
overthrow was visible, but no one could prove whence 
the blow came. As the society neither appeared to 
know the individual, or bestow a thought upon him, it 
enjoyed mysteriously the pleasure of its vengeance. 

The Spanish monks, then, held the court as in a state 
of siege; nothing entered or came out of it without 

• M^moircs de la Coar de Vienne. Cologne : 1706. Ooe vol. 
ISnio. 
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liaving undergone their control. The ministers, officials, 
and subalternB must bend the knee before theoi, receive 
their instructions, and obey them. For their adversaries 
justice became as inaccessible as favour; it was their voice 
that spoke from the tribunals, their hand that opened and 
closed the prisons. 

Beyond the country, at foreign courts, their influence 
was not diminished, for the ambassadors bore the yoke of 
theix authority, and could not escape their commands or 
surveillance. Several members of the order incessantly 
prowled around them, under the pretext of paying their 
court, doing them a service, or imparting valuable in- 
formation, which was often puerile. These cautious, 
tyraimical relations also served to set the emissaries in 
relief: the least mark of weariness or dis<^uietude was 
noted; there was no hope of escaping their menacing 
and importunate obsequiousness, and the slightest sign 
of rebellion produced the gravest consequences. At a 
signal given from Paris, London, Rome, Madrid, or Lis- 
bon, the manceuvres were commenced at Vienna; the 
recalcitrant ambassador was blackened and calumniated; 
insinuations and perfidious stratagems went on at full 
speed; and even before the diplomatist could have fore- 
seen the tempest, he was recalled from his duties. 

Two hundred and fifty Jesuits, permanently stationed 
at Vienna, occupied every avenue leading to the palace, 
while two members of the society learned, in confession, 
the most secret thoughts of the emperor and empress. 
The former was placed in the hands of a grave and 
studious man, who seemed absorbed in contemplation, 
solely engaged with his salvation and the interests of 
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Heaven — for Heaven has its interests, according to the 
theologians. Hence, the holy personage repeatedly aslced 
to be allowed to resign his functions, and exchange them 
for the peace of solitude and the ecstatic beatitude of a 
contemplative life. Of course he was not allowed to do 
so, and he was implored not to deprive the monarch of 
the light of his counsels; so, after many a trick, he yielded, 
resigned himself with a sigh, and this pious interlude^ 
played without compunction, strengthened his credit. 
If his colleagues could be believed, he only conversed 
with the sovereign on dogmas and morality; yet, after a 
decision was formed in the evening at the ministerial 
council, great was the surprise on hearing the next 
morning that the emperor had changed his opinion. 
Jfot a word was breathed, for the influence of theology 
over pohtics was understood; but the secretaries of state 
were so utterly disgusted at the wretched part they 
played, that they did not trouble themselves to offer any 
opinion. 

In order to guide the empress, a brother of an opposite 
nature was employed. With women, even devotion 
must be iusiauating; austerity of countenance and of man- 
ners, which nature has not intended to be offered them 
as a spectacle, causes them an invincible repugnance. la 
consequence, a young, gay, active, and eloquent priest 
was placed near the sovereign, and what his reverend 
brother could not obtain from the emperor, the amiable 
priest got from tho empress. The company is very fond 
of employing the influence of women, who are naturally 
predisposed to mystery, and, besides, what a field was 
opened to them by tho excessive piety of the princesses 1 
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Eleanor of Neuburg, third wifo of Leopold I,, carried 
her devotion so far that she flagellated herself till the 
tlood came, wore bracelets with iron points inBide, and 
followed proceasiona barefooted. As the emperor was 
passionately fond of music, she accompanied him to his 
box, through etiquette and duty; but she carefully 
turned her attention from the stage, and kept her ears 
closed to all worldly sounds. A book of psalms, bound 
like the opera libretto, aided her exaltation, and she 
seemed to be reading the piece while engaged in prayer. 
With reading she united needlework and rcligionaly em- 
broidered altar-cloths. 

On certain occasions, and to give themselves the ap- 
pearance of complete sincerity, the monks of St. Ignatius 
supported diverse opinions, and divided into two bands, 
one saying Yes, the otlier No. This game, arranged 
beforehand, produced a striking effect on simple-minded 
persons. The experienced clerks found in it another 
advantage: whatever decision the emperor might fbrm, 
whatever was the issue of the affair, the company always 
expressed the same opinion as the monarch, and always 
foresaw the final result. The two confessors played the 
chief part in this ecclesiastical comedy, and a curious in- 
stance of it was seen when the King of Spain made a 
will, calling to the throne of the Peninsula the Archduke 
Charles, second son of Leopold, and afterwards the Em- 
peror Charles VI. The father and mother of the young 
man hesitated about parting with him : hence, it would 
have been awkward to wound their restless tenderness, or 
to take a decisive part: ambition might gain the victory 
over affection, and vice vcrsA. The Jesuits separated into 
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two clioruaes, one Binging the affirmative, tlie other the 
negative, and in this way they were sure not to sing 
falae. 

Marriages also became an excellent mode of action: 
few splendid weddings took place without their inter- 
vention, and sparkling eyes, pretty faces, and attractive 
dowers brought all the young men to their feet. 

For the purpose of maintaining their influence over tha 
lower classes, the Jesuits formed a secret society of poor 
scholars, whom they supplied with a pittance and gave 
instructions. Their hungry emissaries spread over the 
cafis, beer-shops, dancing-gardens, and other places of 
resort, where they listened to the remarks of the drinkers, 
and reported them to the learned casuists, Among these 
spies were four hundred men of herculean strength, who, 
if necessary, supported the reputation of the order by 
peremptory arguments, If a tumult had broken out in 
the city against the omnipotent monks, they would have 
had this athletic band as a guard, and thus, we see, they 
forgot nothing. 

As the creation of such a society indicates, the spirit of 
intolerance and persecution ever animated the ambitious 
order, and it was always ready to employ violence for the 
purpose of terrifying its enemies and the adversaries of 
Catholicism, and ensuring the execution of its projects. 
In the reign of Charles VI., during the year 1731 (note 
the date, I beg you), the congregation furnished a striking 
proof of this, which threw the whole of Europe into a 
state of stupor. Odious scenes recalled, at a period so 
near ourselves, both the Thirty Tears' War and the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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No Austrian province offere so glorious a, prospect to 
visitors as that of Salzburg. Strangers aa well as Ger- 
mans are never weary of praising this enchanted region. 
The lakes and mountains, prairies and forests, the rocks 
and cascades, the torrents, the snow-clad peaks, and the 
eternal ice, form an admirable picture — one of the most 
successful poems Nature ever wrote. Villages and pictu- 
resque towns enliven this smiling solitude. To a pastoral 
and agricultural life, to shooting and fishing, the inhabi- 
tants add the working of mines, especially of iron mines, 
which abound throughout the province. This poetiu 
diocese had the good fortune to escape the calamities of 
the Thirty Years' War. 

It was preserved from them by the wisdom and enlight- 
ened policy of the Archbisliop PEria Lodron, primate of 
Germany, and temporal lord of the country. From the 
beginning of the troubles he contrived to appease, without 
violence, all agitation in the districts where the new 
maxims counted the largest number of followers, and he 
prevented them from joining the Dissenters of Bohemia, 
or the revolted peasants commanded by Stephen Fadin- 
ger. He did not liimself join the Catholic league, and 
never admitted the Jesuits into his diocese, which formed 
an oaris in the centre of bleeding Germany. Although 
supported by powerful native families, the Lutherans 
were in a great numerical inferiority there, which coun- 
selled them prudence, and averted from them the wrath 
of the Hababurgs. So long as the armed persecution 
lasted, the judicious prelate was, as it were, the guardian 
angel of his vassals, and, by a truly singular chance, he 
occupied the archiepiscopal see for more than thirty 
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yearsj thus seeing the begiiming and end of the horrible 
war. 

While exhausted Germany was returning slowly and 
painfully to a state of convalescence, the calmness grew 
more profound, and prosperity was augmented amid the 
mountains of Salzburg ; the distant pealing of the cannon 
did not trouble tlie silence of these fi-agrant forests. Thia 
salutary peace lasted twenty-five years, but the struggle 
between the past and the future, routine and inteUigeuce, 
despotism and Uberty, was not yet terminated. The 
shepherds on the mountain meadows, the wood-cutter?, 
labourers, miners, and charcoal-burners, conversed among 
themselves as to the problems that had recently agitated 
Europe. These simple and pure men asked each other 
why go great a schism had transformed Chnstians into 
wild beasts; why they had seen several popes and anU- 
popes cursing and reviling each other in turn; why the 
chiefs of the Church had such discussions and employed 
so many arguments at the councils of Constance and 
Basel; and why, lastly, the teachers of the new doctrines — 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin — did not agree among them- 
selves? The prohibition against reading the Bible, where 
they would gladly have sought light, heightened their 
curiosity, while at the same time inspiring them with sus- 
picions. From the year 1670 numerous reports were 
Bent in to the Austrian government, revealing this state 
of mind among the people. 

The works of a native Reformer heightened thear 
desire for the right of free inquiry. Joseph Schaitberger 
was bom at Dumberg in 1658; having read Luther's 
catechism, he found it so satisfactory, that from that 
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moment lie cotnljated without rest or variations the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism. He was, of course, arrested, but 
even in the dungeons of Hallein and Salzburg he re- 
mained inflexible; and was, consequently, expelled from 
tho country, Tiie courageous apostle chose Nuremberg 
as his place of refuge, a powerful and enlightened city, 
■which was at that time the intellectual centre of Grer- 
many. He published there a variety of religious tracts, 
the size of w}iich rendered them accessible to everybody. 
His " Evangelical Letter," addressed to the Tyrolese of 
the Valley of DefTeregen, celebrated for their skill in 
manufacturing carpets, had a prodigious success. Tlieir 
hawkers introduced it into the mountains of Salzburg, 
whence it penetrated into Carinthia and Upper Styria by 
the connivance of discreet persons, who could not possibly 
be suspected. Charlatans, pedlars, and even the sellers 
of pious images, rosaries, and blessed crosses, also propa- 
gated the pamphlets of the popular writer, adding to 
them translations of the Bible, which were eagerly read 
by the woodmen, farmers, charcoal-bumere, and miners. 

The number of persons who had an inclination for the 
Reformation was considerable during the administration 
of the Prince Bishop Gandolf of Kiienburg between 
1668 and 1688, and it increased largely during the reign 
of his Bucccssor, Count Francis of Harrach. As the moun- 
taineers sincerely sought the truth, 'and knew better how 
to pursue the chamois than to analyse a doctrine, they 
might probably have been led back by kindness. But 
the House of Austria only puts faith in the sabre and 
bolts; the order of St. Ignatius only wished to employ 
force. Hence a persecution of the Dissenters was com 
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menced; the Blightcst deviation from the external cerch" 
monies of Catholicism was punished with pitiless rigour. 
A suspicion dragged a man before religious commissions, 
and made him undergo a perfidious and inquisitorial 
examination; the house of a prisoner waa searched to find 
dangerous books, and he was forced publicly to renounce 
all sects. If he refused to give this startling disavowalj 
he was expelled from ihe territory, or sent to languish in 
eternal exile; and as if to add irony to intolerance, he 
■was compelled to pay s.n emigration tax. In May, 1695, 
Michael Plastnigg, a peasant of Windiscbmattray, was thus 
compelled to quit his native country, and his wife wished 
to follow him abroad, and take with her her four young 
children. But she was separated from her sons under the 
pretext that their father's damnable opinions might com- 
promise their salvation. The exile's brotlier could not 
even obtain permi^on to bring them up, although his 
orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, and he swore to live 
and die in the Ultramontane creed. His nephews were 
handed over to strangers, who took charge of their edu- 
cation, A multitude of similar scenes afflicted the Ober- 
Ictnd. 

Tliese oppressive measures were not of a nature to 
excite any enthusiasm on behalf of Catholicism. The 
rude dweller on the mountains does not understand sub- 
mission to tyranny: he sees his rocks brave the fuiy of 
the tempests, liis snow-clad peaks defy the sun, hia torrents 
leap over every obstacle — Nature herself teaches him re- 
fflstance. Hence he no more bows beneath tyranny than 
his rocks give way beneath the gentle pressure of the 
snow. The shepherds in the highlands, however, had 
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not yet adopted any precise theory, and tliey belonged 
neither to the commimion of Augsburg nor to tlie Helvetic 
confeaaon. Some boobs and principles of all the Reformed 
sects circulated among them : they had borrowed certain 
opinions from the Vaudois, Hussites, Lutherans, and 
Calvinista, and had formed of them a strange medley. 

Still they had one common basis — the maxims of the 
Gospel — and one common object, that of leading back 
the hearts to the purity of the primitive ages. Now, the 
manners of the Austrian clergy offered an entirely opposite 
spectacle. They seemed to have reduced piety to a servile 
observance of some minute practices and a few external 
ceremonies: justice and charity counted as nothing in 
their devotion, "Their ignorance raised a smile, their 
corruption excited contempt, their fanatic violence in- 
spired hatred," Baron Horraayr tells us; " their avidity 
terrified, and their continual debauchery recalled a sen- 
tence in the Bible about those shepherds who shear their 
flocks to the skin." The enmity between the priests and 
tlieir parishioners in Salzburg, therefore, grew every day 
more envenomed, but, instead of correcting their vices, 
the priests let loose persecution in these tranquil valleys. 

The most honourable citizens were treated like criminals, 
and threatened with the gallows. " I atn a poor man," 
Peter Wallner said, " but there is not a moment that I am 
not ready to die for the truth." The oppression at lengtli 
became so cruel that the mountaineers lost patience. On 
the 5th of August, 1731, their delegates met at Schwarzach 
to deliberate on the means to put a stop to it. Collected 
round a table in the village hostelry, they began by sing- 
ing the twenty-sixth Psalm; then they discussed and de- 
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cided on the measures they would take. Some desired to 
provoke a general sedition, and a military occupation of 
the defiles, but more moderate opinions prevailed. The 
countrymen gained little by this step, for, on beiofj in- 
formed of it, the archbisliop requested the intervention of 
Charles VI., as Austrian prince, and defender and patron 
of the diocese. The emperor immediately sent him three 
thousand six hundred men, who were spread through all 
the valleys, and during the space of four months they 
cost the province 1,039,440 florins. On the 30th of 
August, 1731, the Aulic Council prohibited as seditious 
any meetings at which more than three persons were 
present, and a great number of fathers of famihes were 
arrested or sent into exile. 

In this pubho calamity twenty- three peasants of the ten 
cantons decided on proceeding to Ratisbon, and laying 
their situation before the envoys of the schismatic power's. 
They saw clearly that they must soon decide for one or 
the other of the two great confessions, but know not which 
to choose- The simple peasants laid before the synod a 
list of all the Salzburgers who regarded the Gospels as the 
sole source of truth, and it contained the names of seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen adherents. As, how- 
ever, these were only the heads of families, they repre- 
sented a much larger number of pei'sons wearied of the 
Catholic yoke. This step was rephed to by a violent 
measure, which outraged the opinion and morals of the 
eighteenth century. 

On the 3 1 St of October of the same year, the Austrian 
government published a decree by which all the Dis- 
senters were condemned to exile. Persona established 
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must leave the territory within five months, those not 
eatabhehed, in eight days, unless they renounced the Pro- 
testant Church; all journeymen, wood-cuttors, and miners 
who did not ahjure the heretical doctrines would be 
expelled at once. A multitude of mountaineers sold their 
lands and furniture at a heavy sacrifice, produced by the 
quantity in the market. The fathers of families set out 
first, and sought a place of refuge, to which they sum- 
moned their wives and children. The desolation was 
almost universal. 

The ambassadora of the Protestant states appealed 
against this measure by virtue of the treaty of Westphalia, 
The fourth aiticle of the thirty-ninth paragraph, which 
was never carried out in Bavarian Austria, states that the 
Reformers will be allowed three years to quit a Catholic 
country if the sovereign requires it, anJ, in any case, they 
can leave their estates to be managed for them. Accord- 
ing to its usual custom, the court of Vienna remained 
deaf and dumb, and the only thing left was to hold out 
a helping hand to the fugitives. 

The Elector of Hanover received them eagerly. The 
King of Denmark ordered collections on their behalf in 
all the churches. On the 2nd of February, 1732, the 
King of Prussia published letters patent, in which he 
offered them an asylum ; and the court of Berlin even 
engaged the Catholics to exert all their influence to 
secure the exiles a kind reception. A large number, con- 
sequently, established themselves in this '.lospitable coun- 
try. Frederick William also sent two commissioners to 
Salzburg, ofEcially ordered to collect all moneys owing to 
the exiles; but, in return ibr this, tlie archbishop ordered 
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the payment of tlie debts they owed to be enforced. He 
kept back a sum reproaenting the annual donations ex- 
torted from them for the profit of the pious establish- 
ments, the parochial worehip, and liouses of charity. 
When the number of burdens on any estate compelled its 
sale by auction, the tax-collectors received a right of pre- 
emption. 

All Reformed Germany followed the example furnished 
by the sovereigns. Although the free cities were no 
longer in that powerful and flourishing condition to which 
the commerce of the East had once raised them, they 
behaved most generously towards the immigrants: several 
found employment there, and many were assisted by phi- 
lantbropicol institutions. In many parishes the autbotitles 
went to meet tlie exiles, white the bells rang a peal; the 
burgomastet held a speech to them, and the inhabitants, 
collected in crowds outside the walls, sang the famous 
Lutheran canticles: "A tower of strength is our Lord. 
No one is abandoned by the Saviour, Help us, Master, 
according to Thy promise." Foreign princes could not 
have had a more solemn reception. At Ansbach, when 
the travellers reached the Town-hall sijuare, four hundred 
and thirty catechisms of the Augsburg confession were 
distributed among them, and George Forster, an old man 
of eighty-seven years, thanked the town in the name of 
the exiles. The citizens then contended for the ho- 
nour and satisfaction of lodging them. A collection in 
the churches produced the rclatiYcly large amount of 
3974fl. 6xr. 

Bavaria, the humble vassal of Austria, did not display 
the same interest in the banished men. She only granted 
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them a week to traverse her territory ; the road they were 
to follow was pointed out to them, and it was guarded all 
through by soldiers. Five liundred mountaineers selected 
this route of the thirty thousand who had abandoned their 
country. A certain number embarked for America, where 
they founded a Protestant colony on the banks of the 
Ebenezer, in Georgia. 

The vast trade in toys, of which Nuremberg is now the 
centre, was transferred there at thia period, for they had 
hitherto been manufactured on the banks of the Konigsee, 
in the province of Salzburg. The majority of the work- 
men quitted their country, and went, under a less inhos- 
pitable sky, to estabhsh a rivalry with the wood-cutters 
who remained in the mountains. 

This emigration entailed on the diocese consequences 
alrnoat as fatal as the expulsion of the Moors was to Spain. 
The gold, silver, iron, and copper mines were abandoned; 
the rain, ice, and eternal snow invaded the galleries. The 
soil soon became a desert; fields, hitherto cultivated, be- 
came sterile moors, and the lowlands were converted into 
pestilential marshes that exhaled fever. Instead of robust 
cultivators, bronzed by the pure air of the mountains, a 
pale and trembhng shepherd might here and there be 
seen. The deserted houses fell into ruin, and those who 
had bought the estates of their unhappy compatriots 
at shamefully low prices, and tried to work tliera, were 
obliged to hire labourers and make considerable advances. 
Their enterprise failed, and the people saw in their bank- 
ruptcy a providential chastisement. 
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FINAL ATTEMPTS OF TEE J 



The Jesuits had not given up their project of subju- 
gating all Germany to Catiiolieiara. Tlie Thirty Tears' 
War had only given them half, and they coveted the rest 
of their prey, the fragments that had heeu torn from their 
grasp. They could not and dared not proceed openly by 
force, for they had no longer a Wallenstein to carry deso- 
lation, ruin, and death from Lombardy to the Baltic. But 
wherever circumstances did not allow them to unllmber 
their guns, they crept in. To convert schismatic sove- 
r«gns, and excite against their peoples persecutions more 
or less cruel, became their principal expedient. The lust 
lime they employed violence it was not directly by the 
sword of Austria, but through the aid of Louis XIV., for 
that haughty monarch had become their instrument and 
vassal. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes sigDalised 
the importation into France of the Austrian system, and 
four years after, the dragonnades, that mode of persuasion 
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to wtich the Jesuits hoH so tightly, liecauae tliey invented 
it, bore faitii and terror to tlie banks of tbo Rhine. 

"In the month of February, 1689," Voltaire writes, 
"an order from Louis, agned Louvois, reached the army 
to reduce everything to ashes, Tlic French generals, 
who were forced to obey, advised, during the winter, tho 
citizens of all these flourishing towns, the inhabitants of 
the villages, and the masters of more than fifty castles, 
that they must quit their abodes, which were going to be 
destroyed with the aword and fire. Men, women, and 
children quitted them in all haste. One portion wandered 
about the country, another sought refuge in neighbour- 
ing countries, while the soldier, who ever exceeds severe 
orders and never executes those of clemency, burnt and 
plundered their country. They began with Mannheim 
and Heidelberg, the abode of the electors: their palaces 
were destroyed, as well as the housesof the citizens; their 
tombs were torn open by the rapacious soldiers, who 
fancied they would find treasures in them, and their aahea 
were dispersed." 

Over the ruing of one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two parishes formerly Lutheran, Catholicism was 
proclaimed. The few inhabitants who had escaped the 
fury of the French troops, famine, and the rigours of 
winter, were forced to pray according to the ritual whose 
superiority had been so triumphantly proved to them. 
This oppression lasted eight years, and when pence was 
at length discussed at Ryswick, the Palatinate believed 
that hberty of conscience would be restored to it. The 
deliberations of the plenipotentiaries were drawing to 
an end, and the hopes of the unhappy people seemed 
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reaUy on the point of realisation, but the Jesuits of 
France, leagued with those of Vienna, were preparing a 
cowardly blow. On tlie eve of the day when, the act was 
to be definitively signed, the three representatives of 
France declared that the negotiations would be broken off 
if the communes indoctrinated by the aword and fire 
were allowed to revert to Protestantism. The envoys of 
the Lutheran states loudly protested against this new 
demand; but no attention was paid to their redamationB. 
AU the belligerents were weary of the war, and thousands 
of men were sacrificed whom the King of France had 
enlightened by firing their houses. 

The German Protestants suspected Austria of having 
plotted this perSdy, and were very angry with her. 
They were so little mistaken that Leopold regretted he 
had not obtained more. Count Auersperg, his envoy at 
London, said to Blaithwaite, the secretary of state, that 
this convention, after all, had not restored to the Catholics 
one-half so many parishes as they had given up to the 
Lutherans by the peace of Munster. The converted 
branch of the Neuburg family, which inherited the Pala- 
tinate in 1685, approved of Louis XIV.'s obstinacy, for 
it, too, preferred a desert to a country peopled by schis- 
matics. 

From this period tiie troops of the Holy See had no 
occasion to employ the warlike measures they are so fond 
of; but they did not relax in their efforts, and threw their 
net over the whole of Germany. In the same year that 
the treaty of Byswick was signed, the Elector of Saxony, 
in order to mount the throne of Poland, renounced Pro- 
testantism, which had been so courageously defended by 
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his aaccBtora. The princes of Hanover and the reigning 
family of Brunswick prostrated themselves before the 
orthodox Church, Death alone waa able to check the 
progress of Papacy in the north ; and the succession to 
Hanover falling into the hands of the English waa a grave 
blow to the Ultramontanes ; but the princes of Hohen- 
lohe imposed the Roman communion on their subjects. 
In 1731, ftS we have seen, took place the awful acenea in 
Salzburg, In 1733 an adopt of the congregation in- 
herited Wurtemberg, and formed the design of restoring 
the supremacy of the old faith, and Count Schiinbom, 
bishop of Wurtzburg and vice-chancellor of the empire, 
promised to second Charles Alexander'a efforts. The 
sudden death which surprised the fanatic duke in 1737 
did not allow him to carry out his designs; but, as hia 
aon held the same religious opinions, the Holy See con- 
tinued to govern Wurtemberg for aixty-four years. The 
Hereditary Prince of Hesse Caasel, who was also gained 
over, but feared the indignation of his father, embraced 
the Catholic doctrines with the most profound secrecy in 
1749. Had it not been for the victorious resistance of 
Frederick during the Seven Years' War, his perspicuous 
genius and sustained efforts, the Jesuits would have pro- 
bably accomplished by intrigue in the eighteenth century 
the work for which they had displayed such fearful 
energy in the previous age. 

Another obstacle, however, might have arrested them — ■ 
I mean their own decadence. The order of Loyola is a 
war instrument, a double-edged sword ; it producea terrible 
effects in the contest, but when hoatilitiea are at an end, 
of what use is it ? In peaccfiil times, the blacksmith's 
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hammer, tlie kbourer'a pick, the weaver's shuttle, the 
housewife's needle, possess a real and incontestable utility, 
but the sanguinary blade can only rust as it hangs on the 
wall, and the very sight of it cauaca a shudder, for it 
evokes such odious reminiscences. 

Such was the fate of the congregation in Austria, and 
Buch must be its destiny always and everywhere, Rset, 
BO precious for nations, ruins and disconcerts the warlike 
ordLT. The arts of peace find it unskUful and awkward, 
and its fundamental stratagem then consists in paralyfflng 
tlie human understanding, and preventing reflection and 
discussion. The lethargic atmosphere the Jesuits spread 
around them ends by stupifying themselves. The Jesuits 
are considered excellent instructorSj and Frederick II. as- 
serted that, if he expelled them, his Cathohc provinces 
would suffer greatly as regarded education. I am inclined 
to bcHeve this was but a vain pretext;" and the talent of 
the Jesuits as professors seems to me one of those prejudices 
which neither the examination of reason nor the light of 
lacta will support. How could the partisans of absolute 
immobility teach mental gymnastics? Can the despiscrs 
and adversaries of reason form healthy and robust intel- 
lects? In OUT days, estabUsbjnents exist in which de- 
formities of shape are corrected. The Jesuit schools seem, 
on the contrary, to deform minds and render Uiem dis- 

* In advaucing this paradoi, tlie Kinj? of Prussia, as M. de St. 
Priest baa Tcrj well explained, wished to wound the Preach philoso- 
phers, and punish them for their unw dentocTatic theories. As long 
aa religloii bud bsen the sole object of then attacks he sympatliiMd 
witli themj bat when, thej began attacking absolute power, he gKW 
ver^* angry, and quitted their ranks 
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torted and rachitic. The annala of Austria peremptorily 
prove this. As soon as the ambitious monks governed 
uncontrolled tiie people and the emperor, the generals 
and minister?, women and cliildrenj an eclipse of the 
national iatelhgence set in; even worse, their own vision 
was obscured, and the light they hid from others was 
witlidrawn from themselves. 

The order of Loyola obstinately cultivated the memory, 
while repressing reason and that spirit of research and ini- 
tiative, which are the sources of all clearness, the instru- 
ments of all progress. Their principal object was to 
muddle the brain, plunge the human race into a blind 
obedience, as into a gaol, either as regarded religious doc- 
trines, political maxims, or even acquirements, contrary 
to the principle of autliority. Their system of education, 
the only one tliey ever followed, tended to create mediocre 
men, and surround superior talents with an impassable 
barriei-. Never was instruction more dry, monotonous, 
and sepulchral: their science had the regularity of a family 
vault, where each niche receives a coffin; inert iiwtruo- 
tion filled every compartment of their studies. They 
developed excluavely the inferior resources and faculties 
of man; for ideas and facts their enervating method sub- 
stituted words and the study of languages. And what 
studies ! in their colleges Livy was replaced by Jovius 
and Natalis; Sallust by Sadoletus and Eembo ; Cicero by 
Osorius; Virgil, Horace, and Terence, by Vida, Pru- 
dentius, and Sannazarius, the former being too pagan, the 
latter more orthodox. The pupUs were taught Greek 
and Latin without criticism, without penetrating beyond 
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mere words to explain thiDgs, without giving any notion 
of the spirit that animated the ancients, and which im* 
parted to them taste, perspicuity, bravery, and grandeur. 

The theology and pretended philosophy taught by the 
reverend fathers completed the overthrow of intelligence. 
It wandered along these lanes of dry words, or fell ex- 
hausted beneath the weight of routine maxims combined 
in favour of clerical despotism and political oppression. 
When the professors themselves lost the thread of their 
discourse, they escaped from the dilemma by declaring 
that many things cannot be understood because they are 
incomprehensible. Physics were reduced to a few ex- 
periments with the pneumatic and electric machines — 
two great rarities at that period in Bavaria and Austria^ 
and they were thus changed into an amusement. Geology 
and natural history did not even appear in the lists; only 
the dead letter of law was taught, and when a young 
noble had wasted two or three years in studying in this 
way, he received a diploma, and imagined he knew every- 
thing mortal could know. 

Everywhere the order of Loyola waged an open war 
against nationalities, despising and sapping old customa 
and privileges, and local guarantees, and striving to sup- 
press modern languages in order to substitute for them a 
barbarous Latin. Thus in Austria, German, Rohe- 
nuan, and Hungarian were exposed to their sincere or 
affected contempt: the language of the Church must do- 
mmatc over the forms of expression, as the authority of 
the Vatican did over lay authorities. The same proscrip- 
tion fell on national literature, whose roots are plunged 
into the soil of the country, whose songs evoke a multi- 
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tude of recollections, reeal glorious exploits, and protect 
popular traditions and rights from oblivion. The Jesuits 
put in their place their mutilated classics, their lying 
histories, which travestie facts, suppress nations to exalt 
reigning families, mention with disdainful laconisin princes 
freed from their control, but emphatically puff the sove- 
reigns wlio knelt before their congregation. If a king or 
powerful man has acted as their vassal, asked and fol- 
lowed their advice, favoured their plans, or humbly 
borne their banner, he was a saint, a genius, a model of 
goodness, virtue, and reason. In this way the falsifiers 
of annals paraded the empty AVilliam of Bavaria, the 
narrow-minded and cruel Ferdinand II., and the gro- 
tesque and thick-skulled Leopold I., to whom they gave 
the title of Great ! 

A Bavarian ecclesiastic, Laurence Weslenricdcr, has 
preserved for us in their oEficial formula the maxims that 
governed the education given by the Jesuits. It is a 
marvellous receipt for cramping the mind : *' Our followers 
must never adopt new opinions, but conform to the 
judgments of the society, and all say the same thing — 
men inclined to innovations will be banished from the 
desks — all must follow the same data in their instniction, 
and reject profane books, and those written in an easy 
style (procul habeant libros profanos ct politioris ser- 
monis) — morality and mathematics must only be taught 
BO far as our object demands — lastly, philosophy must be 
so interpreted as to agree with the scholastic theology." 

A final sentence openly reveals their colossal ambition : 
" It would be a great good fortune for the people, if, after 
having destroyed the pernicious race of politicians, the 
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temporal power were so Enited with the spiritual, that all 
aliould be governed and administered by us." * 

The consequences of this intellectual paralysis and 
factitious supineness were soon displayed. Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Bavaria, so active and floimahing in 
tlie sixteenth century, when superior talents abounded, 
fell into a state of spiritual indigence and want of learned 
men which terrifies the historian. Before the invarion of 
the Jesuits, a gentle dawn spread a gradually increasing 
light over those countries, but no day followed that dawn; 
the Spanish priests brought back the gloom, illusion, and 
terrors of night. 

The rapid degeneration of intelligence was speedily 
perceptible. There was soon a want of proper persons to 
fill the government offices, govern the provinces, and re- 
present the country at foreign courts. The noble families 
that reserved to themselves the highest offices, seeing 
their sons leave tlie Jesuit colleges ignorant and incapable, 
decided on sending them to study abroad. And where 
was it that the Cathohc youths went to seek that instruc- 
tion which the reverend fathers could not impart to them ? 
At the Lutheran universities of Leipzig, Wittemberg, 
Helmstadt, and Halle, or the Calvinist unlversitjes of 
Utrecht and Leyden. Tlie illustrious professota of the 
congregation had reduced a great nation to this condi- 
tion ! After shedding rivers of blood to destroy schiam, 
they were compelled to allow the younger generation to 
desert their schools and take lessons from the teachers of 

* Muimum in popnh utilitatem cessurum esset, si, pestiferu semini 
politicomm subiato et temporali dommJo cnm spirituali coojuDcto, 
soluminodft & nobis res legeientnr et admiimtrareiituT. 
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heresy. There, however, they were enlightened more 
than the brothers of St. Ignatias liked: they started with 
a triple baadage over their eyes, but came back without 
prejudices, and aecuetomed to employ their reasoning 
faculties. In this way were formed: Count John Wil- 
linm of "Wuraibrand Stuppuch, who became president 
of the Aiilic Council, secretary of state, and knight of the 
Golden Fleece ; Count of Harrach , ambassador to Madrid, 
at the moment when the Spanish branch of the Habs- 
burgs was about to expire; the Governor Jorger and hia 
Bon ; Tottenbach, Stubenberg, Trautmansdorf, and the 
three Kaunitzea; the grandfather of the chancellor, one of 
the liberators of Vienna besieged by the Turks, and signer 
of the treaty of Ryawick; his son, amb^sador to the 
court of Rome and ail the electoral courts; and lastly, the 
prince who governed Austria under Maria Theresa and 
Joseph n. If the ambitious community had desired to 
overthrow itself, it would not have acted otherivise. 

The Empress Maria Tlieresa herself received the most 
pitiable education from the Jesuits: she never learned 
orthography, nor, consequently, grammar, and she derived 
her historical knowledge from those scanty abridgments 
the Jesuits arc so fond of. All the development of her 
mind she owed to herself, to her rich nature, her political 
experience, and her business transactions. Her precep- 
tors had neither inspired her with that taste for the fine 
arts which she displayed during her reign, nor with that 
esteem for historic works of whicli she made such skilful 
use in supporting her claims to various territories, and in 
fortifying her power at home; but the Benedictines drew 
up her manifestoes. 
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The German language remaiDed uncultivated, ! 
abandoued field; it was hardly used even in law cases. 
Harlequin, Pierrot, and Punchinello, occupied all the 
theatres, where they uttered the most stupid and coarse 
jests. The fashionable world passed from pedantry to 
frivolity, and their conversation, dull and convGntiooal, 
inspired the most profound weariness of spirit. The art 
of writing was in the last agony, not to say more, and 
yet the Jesuits prohibited all books published in Northera 
Germany. 

Religion was practised and interpreted in a weak and 
puerile manner. The processions which took place 
throughout the whole of Austria on Good Friday, and 
the Friday in the previous week, will furnish an idea of 
this barbarous worship. The immense procession stopped 
before stages, on which certain episodes of the Old and 
New Testament were represented with a realism not at 
all suited to edify chaste minds. Magdalen might be 
seen represented by a girl very scantily clad, who 
grovelled at the foot of a cross. Ruth and Boaz, Judah 
and Thamar, David and liathsheba, Susannah and the 
Elders— no detail of these improper interludes was omitted. 
The authorities did not dare prohibit them, because the 
Jesuits regarded them as necessary for the pomp of these 
festivals, and a means to attract the multitude. The more 
improper a spectacle was, the more it charmed the po- 
pulace; the young of both sexes crowded up, and at times 
made rude jests on these biblical personages. In the 
Holy Week of 1674, the students indulged in such 
intemperate language, and so mobbed the actors, that the 
civic guard was required to disperse them, but the uni- 
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veraity blades would not obey tlieiv injunctions. Theii- 
resistance provoked a contest, which terminuted the bur- 
lesque aolcniDity by a tragic event. 

The instructions for the choice of the persons who 
were to appear on the stages and act there, will show 
how the monks of Loyola degraded religion, and what 
frivolous cares occupied their attention. We translate 
literally : 

" To represent God the Father, a tall, upright, vigorous, 
and well-proportioned man is required, with a tolerably 
thick grey beard, without any yellow or red marks or 
gaps, and forming a regular mass round his face — a 
person, in short, resembling the late Dr. Sextus or the 
host of tho Stork, With reference to Christ, the arranger 
of the procession must seek, at least a fortnight before- 
hand, in the churches and streets, an individual of the 
proper height, not too stout, with a complexion revealing 
health, not squinting, with a well-proportioned nose, 
having all his teeth and an agreeable countenance; not 
wealing a long grey beard, but, on the contrary, having 
a little chesnut beard or a lighter colour, terminating in 
two points — in short, presenting no deformity; of good 
manners in addition, and God fearing. The high priests 
Melchisodek, Aaron, Annas, Caiphaa, &c., must either 
have long and thick grey beards, or sJiott crisp beards, or 
two tufts on the chin; their faces will be smeared with 
grease, their bodies large in proportion, and if they do 
not possess the requisite obesity, cushions must be used 
to swell them out. The two brothers who keep the forge 
must be sent for from Mittewald, for their colossal size 
renders them well suited to represent the giants Goliath 
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and Uriah : ia addition to the regular pay, they will re- 
ceive twelve florins as a gratification. The devil vomiting 
fire will receive lialf a florin and all the materials he 
requiresj such as sidphur, brandy, and cotton. To repra 
sent St. George, the handaoiueat and strongest man i 
the city will be chosen, because lie has to save Margar 
the princess royal, and, like another Tell (the name < 
Tell here produces the most singular effect), pierce vig< 
rously and adroitly the throat of the monster that threa- 
tens him ; and the blood contained in the large hladdera 
must sprinkle ladles up to the second floor, and cause the 
spectators to fly in every direction, for that greatly amm 
the people." 

During the firat ycara of the eighteenth century, 
statue of the Virgin, which it was said had been seen to 
weep, as well as a multitude of other statues with sensi- 
tive hearts, was brought from Hungary to the cathedral 
of Vienna. It was enthroned on the high altar, and 
became the object of fanatic devotion, for it was said 
to cure all diseases, and render physicians unnecessary. 
Thousands of sick people, hoping to be cured by its in- 
tercession, sent to the cathedral ex votos representing 
the part afflicted, or even the whole person. The gifts 
were of gold or silver, for saints are very fond of the 
precious metals, and they multiplied so rapidly, that, ia 
1706, the barbarous ofTeringa covered the walls and 
pillars of the church, and reached even to the roof. 

We must bear in mind that twenty millloi 
had been sacrificed in Germany to render those grotesqJ 

remonies and superstitious practices possible amonf^ I 

iple ahready illuminated by the light of the Reformatu 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BRUTALITY, DEMOKALISATION, AND SAVAGE HABITS OP THE 
AUSTBIANS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

While the Jesuits were imitilating* the human intel- 
lect in the Austrian states, without being able themselves 
to resist the lethargy spread around them, we may ask 
whether they ameliorated the morals, elevated the national 
character, or moderated turbulent and savage passions? 
Not the least in the world. The peoples seemed, on the 
contrary, returning to a state of barbarism, and the pic- 
ture the monarchy ofiered at that period now causes a 
surprise from which it is difficult to recover. Our readers 
may fancy we are describing, not the eighteenth century, 
but a far earlier period; for the history of the middle 
ages does not offer more gloomy or strange scenes. 
Austria, we shall see, was led away as much materially as 
she was morally. Now boast to us of the prosperity and 
comfort of peoples systematically brutalised I 

Up to the reign of Maria Theresa, 1640, or somewhat 
later, bears and wolves prowled round the walls of towns, 
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attacted armed men, devoured them, and then ate as a 
relish their boots. Several dctachinenta of cavalry, attacked 
ty numerous bands of ferocious animals, yielded after a 
desperate conteet, and the soldiers and their horses became 
the prey of the victors. 

Tlie bandits displayed equal audacity: it was found 
necessary to cut down the woods along the high roads in 
various portions of the country, empty suspicious hoatel- 
ries, and put in them trustworthy men. Military posts 
were established on high places, whence the country could 
be surveyed for some distance, and patrols went out 
regularly during every hour of the night. The provosts 
made their rounds once a month, rigorously watched the 
frontier defiles, and kept up a band of highly-paid scoute, 
who were not of much service, however, and a more 
prompt and sure result was obtained by bribing some 
traitor In the gang, or introducing into it a false brother. 

A gang of robbers, who installed tliemselves near 
Vienna, between the two gloomy mountains of Gauners- 
dorf and Wolkersdorf, at the close of the Thirty Years' 
War, and acquired immense celebrity, held their ground 
there I'or more tlian a century. They were not dislodged 
till the reign of Maria Theresa, and even then it was found 
necessary to cut down the forest on both sides the road, 
and establish a cavalry outpost at the highest point. 

The Zingari, or nomadic Bohemians, struck entire 
provinces with terror. During the insurrection of the 
Hungarians, commanded by Prince Rakoczy, these wan- 
dering tribes were considered to be spies in favour of the 
Magyars, and a circular, addressed to all the bailifib and 
captains, enjoined them to proceed summariiy against the 
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gipsies. "As these vagabonds are without the pale of the 
law," the official document stated, " at the moment they 
are seized, all that is required is for them to declare their 
quality : men and \7omen, let them be shot, sabred, or 
hung on the spot. Their children alone will be spared, 
and they will be distributed among the religioua houses, 
to receive a Christian education." After the treaty of 
Zathmar, which put an end to the civil war, many fugi- 
tive soldiers joined the Zingari, and continued hostilities 
in detail. Ballads and other popular songs have kept up 
the memory of several chiefs, of a certain Rajnoba among 
others, who pillaged the whole chain of the White Moun- 
tains; while Kovats and Losy, two famous brigands, have 
left terrible reminiscences in the provinces of Liptau and 
Thurocs. 

On all sides the weakness and incapacity of the clerical 
government were revealed: the streets in the towns, even 
in the capital, were no longer cleaned, and an insufEeient 
and awkward system of lighting struggled with great 
difficulty against the darkness. The ground was not 
paved, or was so in a way that showed a return to bar- 
barism. 

The most cruel manners and savage habits prevailed in 
these unclean and unhealthy towns. Duels, assassinations 
in open day, and armed contests, frequently stained the 
public roads with blood. An Austrian general stopped 
an ambassador's carriage, and wished to make him get 
out and fight, and the diplomatist was only saved from 
the disagreeable situation by the arrival of the watch, and 
the cleverness and resolution of the commanding oEGcer, 
A short time before Charles VI. ascended the throne, the 
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domcBfic of a legation having been acrested on just 
grounds, the heyducks, lacqueys, and postaliona aasemblod 
and attacked the guard with such violence that they were 
forced to seek shelter in an inn, where they barricaded 
themselves. The asaailanta broke in the doors and deli- 
vered their companion, and then, carried away by their 
furious excitement, they attacked the barracks on the 
new market and plundered them. A sitperior force led 
against the mob of serving-men soon brought them to 
their senses, and a leader of the mob was immediately 
seized, handed over to the hangman, and hung without 
any other form of trial. 

A still more futile cause provoked a tumult, in which 
several hundred persons perished, in 1700. Two sweepers, 
who were playing before the house of the Jew Oppen- 
heimer, banker to the court, picked a quarrel with a Jew 
boy. The civic guard, considering that one of them 
went too iar, drove him away after giving him a corrao- 
tion. The spectators were indignant that a Christian 
should be beaten for a Jew, and, as the market was being 
held on St, Peter's square, where the occurrence took 
place, some vagabonds stole a quantity of eggs and threw 
them at the banker's windows, and the eggs were soon 
succeeded by stones. The main guard stationed close by 
looked quietly at the tumult, for it was not fond of the 
banker. The multitude gradually grew excited, invuded 
the hotel, stole the gold, diamonds, and precious articles, 
tore up the account-books and all papers, threw the furni- 
ture out of window, and staved in the barrels. Oppen- 
heimer, with his family and clerks, had only just time to 
escape into a secret cellar, where the mob could not 
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pursue them. As soon as the news of this disturbance 
reached couit, an order was sent to have it repressed by 
any means. A summons to disperse liaving failed in 
effect, tlie guard fired on the people, who promptly 
dispersed, but a number of bodies were left on the ground, 
and as the tumult, which lasted till nightfall, had gra- 
dually aifected the whole city, loaded cannon were planted 
in the principal Streets and squares. The next day two 
ringleaders, who were arrested in their houses, a sweep 
and a gunsmith, were hung to the shutters of the hotel, 
and when the execution was over, an amnesty was pro- 
elaimed to the sound of the trumpets to all those who 
brought back stolen articles. 

The dueUists rendered celebrated by their furious com- 
bats a place in Vienna now called the Josephstadt. Tiiey 
fought on foot and horseback, with swords and pistols; 
the fighters came from long distances, and it was the 
custom at that day for the seconds to take an active part 
in the quarrel. Passers-by and curious spectators fre- 
quently followed their example, so that the duels were 
traneformed into skirmishes. 

The quarrelsome spirit of the students, and the hatred 
and rivalry of the guilds, were another source of disorder. 
Among the tradespeople, those who displayed the most 
turbulence were the butchers, the masons, the stone-cutters, 
and the fishermen. They often began fighting in the 
streets, and if the civic guard and watch (two different 
troops) ran up, the brave workmen held their ground 
against them, and real combats terrified the peaceable 
citizens. A profound jealousy also animated the two 
hundred men belonging to the watch and the soldiei's of 
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the civic guar^, and it was not iincomraon for them to 
take Bide with the contending guilds and against each 
Other. A general mc-l^e then ensued, the troops increased 
the evil instead of remedying it, and the most populous 
districts became battle-fields. 

A peculiar animosity prevailed between the Jews and 
the shoemakers, workmen of a bold and mutinous temper, 
who, in the time of Albert I., had uttered the strange 
threat that they would fill the palace ditch with their laais, 
like fascines, and thus assault the royal residence. Twic«, 
too, during the reign of Charles VI., did the knights of 
the lapstone engage in violent battles in the streets of the 
capital: the first time, a certain number of them were 
condemned to lengthened imprisonment and corporal 
punishment, but, on the second occasion, the authorities 
displayed greater rigour. The two ringleaders expiated 
their warlike ardour by hanging, other culprits were sent 
to the galleys or incarcerated in houses of eorrectiun, 
■while the rest of the prisoners were indulged with very 
Tigorous doses of stick. 

The turbulence of the students did not at all yield to 
the warlike vehemence of the guilds, and they had fre- 
quent disputes with the police. Indefatigable hectors as 
they were, they were not at all afraid of any numerical 
superiority, and the chroniclers mention one of their 
leaders, a young man of twenty-five, who alone fought 
against twenty-four men of the watch, wounded several 
of them mortally, and dispersed the rest. Tlie university 
band professed the same hatred for the Jews as the 
cobblers did, but they held in special aversion one class 
f workmen, the tailors, and innumerable skirmishes took 
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place between these inveterate antagonista. At times the 
disciples of the Muses, aa they were then callei3, amused 
themselves by braving their adversaries and displaying the 
contempt they held thein in by the toldness of their 
attacks; five or six champions attacked in an inn some 
sixty or eighty knights of the shears, put them to flight, 
and ate the supper prepared for them. We have already 
seen them draw on the sergeants and interrupt a proces- 
sion of Jesuits. 

The passion for the chase was so impetuous among the 
nobles, that they treated poachers with the utmost bar- 
barity, and the ecclesiastical princes themselves furnished 
them with an example. They sabred or shot the 
mai'auders on the spot; tJiey cut off their hands or 
gouged them; they attached them alive to a stag, and 
then let the tenilied brute go, which dashed them against 
the trees, employed every method to get rid of them, and 
inflicted atrocious punishment on them. On returning 
home, these mournful scenes were recounted among the 
incidents of the chase. Several contemporary pictures 
and engravings supply us with instances of this. 

Tlie fury for gambling reached the extremest limits; it 
ruined a great number of families, and occasioned duels, 
suicides, and even sacrilege. Certain gamblers who had 
not a halfpenny left, and did not possess sufficient courage 
to kill themselves, employed these means to bring their 
lives to an end, as a single act of blasphemy was punished 
witli death. Every now and then it was found necessary to 
draw attention to an ancient law which forbade any man 
staking his wife, children, or one of his limbs, which were 
formed by Gudfor a different use. 
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Debauclieryw^, of course, the handmaiden of violet 
Lady Montague tells us that, in all houses nt Vie. 
cicisbeo was regarded as an indispensable auxiliary of lj 
husband. No one would venture to aak a married b 
to dinner without her two companions; husbands t 
their substitutes with adrairable gentleness, amenity, i 
delicacy, and even with a apeciea of gratitude, 
them a portion of their duties. 

Such a state of morab, at once so blood-thirsty and o 
nipt, could only have been held in check by a clear-sigbled 
administration of justice, equally distant from wcaknen 
and excessive rigour, but the magistrates chosen by 1; 
monks of St. Ignatius offered an odious mixture of i, 
ranee, stupidity, and cruelty. In his penal code, Ghi 
V. had displayed all the barbarity innate in his chai 
and ordered frightful punishments, which the Jesuits li 
up. It was not till one hundred and fifty years later t 
Maria Theresa, at tlie instigation of the enlightened and 
generous Professor Sonnenfels, published a new code, 
intended to temper the penalties laid down by the gloomy 
emperor. And yet, after this modification of the laws, 
tho execution of criminals offered a scene worthy of 
cannibals. These ferocious punishments did not prevent 
the judges pronouncing their sentences with unpardonable 
levity, and several criminal trials enabled Sonnenfels to 
prove that hasty conclusions, based on a fortuitous con- 
course of circumstances, caused the final penalty to be 
mflicted on several persons whose innocence was soon after 
evident. Other individuals, equally exempt from reproach, 
_werc irremediably mutilated by torture, and many die 
Bom the effects of tho terrible interrogatoiy ! 
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A Rioumfiil and singular fact, wliicli caused the most 
lively sensitlon, will give an idea of tliia procedure. The 
cashier of a house of high standing, a moat honourable 
and much-eflteemed man, noticed one day tliat a large aum 
of money was missing, Tliere was no trace, however, of | 
any one having broken in, nor sign of any robbery cleverly 
performed. He was accused of tlie theft, and all his pro- 
testations were regarded as impostures, to which the ques- 
tion would put an end. Fortunately for the suapected 
man, his brother was a prelate well regarded at court; he 
threw himself at the feet of the empress, and obtained 
three weeks' grace before the appHcation of the torture. 
Nations in their infancy and those on the decline have 
the most extraordinary notions; thus, the lieutenant of I 
police in the capital was regarded as a sorcerer; it v 
even said that he was the king of tlie gipsies, and his ] 
vigilance was the more feared, because he was supposed 
to be aided by a supernatural power. In order to stimu- 
late his spiiit of divination, the ecclesiastic made liim 
several handsome presents, but the time granted had 
almost expired, and the unliappy affair was not yet cleared 
up. At last, as the heutenant was passing through a 
narrow street in the suburbs, and before an inn of ill 
fame, cries, songs, oaths, and the clashing of glasses reached 
his ear. A wedding was being celebrated. He walked 
in and looked at the husband, whose face was .not un- 
known to him; all at once, he remembered that he had 
been a long time in the casliier's service. It was a flash 
of light for him : he rushed on the hero of the feast, seized 
him by the throat, dragged him into an. adjoining room, 
and artfully said: "All is discovered; your lodging ia 
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y BearcKedat tKis moment; only au ample and sincere 
1 this very day can save you; to-morrow it will 
be too late." Tiie robber, taken by surprise, I'ell at tbe 
officer's feet, implored mercy, confessed his fault, and re- 
Btored the sum nearly entire. He then explained how he 
had taken advaulage of his knowledge of the locality, 
allowed himself to be locked up for two nights in auccea- 
eion in the catabliahment, and committed the robbery 
without any difficulty. Only this accidental discovery 
could save from a cruel death an honourable man, who 
had never given any cause for suspicion. 

Lastly, to complete this mournful picture, let us add 
that the finances were in a complete state of disorder, and 
the army in such a lamentable condition, tliat any mihtary 
operations were rendered almost impossible; food, cloth- 
ing, and munitions were wanting altogether. When the 
time arrived to take the field, the troops could not leave 
their garrisons, or if they set out and fought an engage- 
ment, the wounded died through the want of surgeons. 
Every sort of injustice saddened and discouraged the 
chiefs, and if one of them went to Vienna for the purpose 
of complaining, he passed months before obtaining an 
audience. In 1705, an officer who had come from the 
army of Italy, having wasted considerable time, on seeing 
one priest after the other summoned to an audienc^ 
uttered an oath, and said aloud, " Ctesar, listen to people 
who let themselves be killed for you, and not to idlers, 
who only tell you ridiculous fables." 

Such was the state of degradation, the moral and 
material misery into which the rule of the Jesuits plunged 
the Austrian nation. Everything languished, everything 
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periahed at theit touch or tlieir approach. The order 
extended the shadow of death over the whole empire; it 
resembled the Upas, that mysterious tree, which kills 
animaU, and renders the country barren for miles around 
it. But it is impossible to live in a pestilential air without 
experiencing some of its effects, and while the Jesuits were 
bmtalisbg the people, they underwent a, similar meta- 
morphosis. Their mode of teaching and studying must 
inevitably produce this result, 

Their insignificant and obscure theology, their narrow 
and paltry philosophy, their lying and dry histories, pos- 
sessing no range or interest, and their futile science, could 
only send them into a lethargic sleep. The men who 
prepared their class-books probably saw beyond the 
limited circle they traced, and tbcy selected from their 
own stores of knowledge the facts and principles harmo- 
nising with their object. But their successors no longer 
perceived the same horizon; having been taught from the 
defective and deceitful manuals of the society, they had 
only false, Hmited, and pernicious ideas, which led their 
intellect astray, or weakened it. Those blind, though 
probably sincere, masters gave their pupils a deplorable 
education. 

Manifest signs soon revealed their decay. Even the 
sovereigns whom they held in a state of siege, whom they 
governed by their address, were obliged to have recourse 
to another religious association for those diplomatic works 
they required. If any business or memorial demanded an 
extensive knowledge of history or political law, the prince 
could not entrust it to a member of the company. Long 
before Maria Theresa, during the reign of Joseph I. or that 
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of Chailes YI., this task was handed over to the Bene- 
dictines. Their order, therefore, gained increasing im- 
portance; by their studies, knowledge, and talents, they 
gradually eclipsed the Jesuits, even at the time when the 
latter governed the kingdom as usurpeis. 

The last literary productions of the monks of St Ignsr 
tins were: deficient in interest as in style (indeed^ they 
never knew how to write); hardly any one read 
^^ The Commentaries on the History of Albert H.," by 
Anthony- Steyerer of Brunnecken; ^^The Archseological 
ISssays?' of Erasmus Frohlich on Carinthia, Stjrria, and 
the county of Groritz ; or the ^^ Annals of the Provinces 
bordering the Enns,'' by Sigismund Calles. It was their 
sunset: from this time they subsided into the cold and 
dull night of impotence, and only preserved their taste 
for, and habits of, intrigue* The prime minister Bar- 
tenstein then ordered the Benedictines to advance as his 
reserve troops. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

STRUGGLE OF THE BENEDICTINES WITH THE JESXTITS — ^REPORMS OP 

EVEET DESCRIPTION. 

In proportion as intelligence sank in the order of St. 
Ignatius, the clever and hone^ order of the Benedictines 
displayed an activity that grew greater daily, and asr 
sumed a salutary ascendancy. Men of remarkable talent 
were at this moment at their head — ^as, for instance, Bessel, 
who, from his earliest youth, had displayed an irrecon- 
cilable hatred towards the Jesuits. He had joined the 
monks of St. Benedict while still a young man, and from 
that time directed his whole attention to making the 
high school of Salzburg the £xst in Austria. In spite of 
their prayers^ stratagems, and efforts, and the influence 
they exerted in Vienna, Munich, and Cracow, the crafty 
monks of Loyola had never been able to gain access to it, 
or to the archbishopric, although the last was a flourishing 
domain that excited their covetousness and regrets. Bessel 
determined, then, on converting this province into a place 
d'armes, where he could draw up the enemies of th& 

£2 
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Spanish order, and thence march to assail its despobe 
authority. 

But destiny was preparing for him means oF action far 
more extensive, and a situation much more favourable; 
he was enabled to commence the struggle at the gates of 
Vienna, in the splendid abbey of Gottweih, an imposing 
chateau commanding the Danube, opposite Kreins and 
Durrenstein. He resided for some time on this poetical 
eminence after 169S, not suspecting that he would be- 
come one day superior of the monastery. Being sent 
soon after to Seligenstadt to teach philosophy, bis talents 
attracted the attention of the Elector of Mayence, who 
held him in high esteem, entrusted him with a message to 
Rome, and eventually appointed him chancellor. At this 
period he was given the important mission of converting 
the charming Princess Elizabeth of Brunswiok-Luneburg, 
mother of Maria Theresa, whose hand Charles VI. had 
asked, but whom he could not marry, unless she pre- 
Tiously embraced Catholicism. While he was inBtrucUng 
the lovely princess, tlie learned priest affected a far more 
important conversion, for be induced Eartenstein, the 
future minister, then a very young man, to embrace the 
Ultramontane tenets. When he gained the topmost round 
of honours, the clever diplomatist remained the devoted 
friend of Beascl, whom he employed, together with his 
order, in carrying out his vast projects. 

Bessel, on being appointed abbot of Gottweih, changed 
the monastery into an academy. By hia zeal, forty thou- 
sand volumes, twelve hundred incunabula, and seven 
hundred manuscripta were collected, and collections of 
every nature were formed. The monks came to an hq- 
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derstanding with the celebrated monnstery of St. Blaize, 
in the Black Forest, to execute considerable works in 
common. Two Benedictines alone, Herrgott and Rusten 
Hcer, undertook the gigantic work known as " Monu- 
nicnta augustie donius Austriacse," and other historical 
publications, such as " Cadavera Habsburgica translata," 
" Hiatoria Nigi-aj Sylvse," the " Codex Rudolphinus," 
and the "Rudolphus Anti-CKsar :" they were energetically 
seconded by Martin Gerbert, the future eocleBiastlcal 
prince, so that all their expeditions through the past 
gloriously reached their terminus. 

Another Benedictine monastery, that of Molk, rivalled 
Gottweili in magnificence and zeal: it was reconstructed 
from the foundations during the years from 1707 to 1746, 
like the other house which was burned down in 1718, 
Its special protector was Count Zinzendorf, the prime 
minister, who, like Bartenstein, preferred the order of St. 
Benedict to that of St. Ignatius. Berthold Dittraayer, on 
being appointed superior of the abbey, converted it into 
a species of Escurial, a splended edifice at the foot of 
which the green waters of the Danube glided tranquilly 
past. Intelligence shone here like a beacon light, and 
spread its brilliant coruscations for a great distance. Huber, 
Anselm Schramb, Martin Kropp, and two intrepid in- 
vestigators, Bernard and Jerome Petz, joined their 
efforts to those of the prior, for the purpose of executing 
vast scientific enterprises. The High Chancellor Zinzen- 
dorf always took with him the two brothers to act aa 
living libraries, when he had occasion to appear at a 
congress, and they soon became celebrated not only in 
Germany, but also in France and beyond the Alps. They 
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•were soon jcuned by anotlier equally learned and indns- 
triona man, Chiysostome Hanthaler, a Cistercian monk, 
vho lived near them at Lilienfeld. They published 
together sereial works of great importance, bat in which 
good fitith 19 not always maintained, and they are accused 
of historic falsiScations in tavonr of the Habsbuigs, bnt 
this fault with which sarants reproach them was a re- 
commendation in the eyes of Maria Theresa,* 

While the Benedictines were depriving the Jesuits of 
the honour of writing all the great historical and diplo- 
matic works of the empire, other men regretted the 
deplorable state in which they found public instruction, 
and meditated a reform of the scholastic system. Auk- 
tiia must be dragged out of the shadow of death, and the 
intellectual winding-sheet the congregation had wrapped 
lonnd her must be removed. Even in the rdgn of 
the Jesuits, those vaunted schoolmasters, it was an 
urgent, noble, and diificult enterprise to improve in- 
struction. No one felt the necessity more strongly, and 
contributed to it more ardently, than Baron Gerhard van 
Swieten, Boerhave's beat pupil. He was bora at Leydnn 
in 1700; but, for the welfare of his adopted country, hb 
Catholic opinions caused him to be deprived of the pro- 
fessorship he held in his native city. He took refuge on 
the banks of the Danube, where his merit and his know- 
ledge opened to him the path to distinction. Maria 
Theresa eelected him as her first physidan, made hina 
commander of the order of St. Stephen, director of the 

* These are the titles of their prijicipal works ; Mbnumenta Aus- 
triaco, Anecdota, Codices Epistolarea, Soriptorea rerum Auatriaoanun, 
Anatm ex. AioUviB UeUieessibua Ulcuti^. 
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palace library, and president of the censoraliip commis- 
sion. Through the high consideration and deference the 
empress showed him, Van Swieten exercised consider- 
able influence, which cdipsed oven that of the ministers 
and generals, and it lasted for twenty years, till his death 
in 1772. Although a partisan of the old faith, he was 
bom, and had lived long, in a country of free thinkers, 
and had acquired from them a healthy habit of mind, a 
taste for observation and reflection, and new Ideas. His 
lofty reason could not endure the sorrowful spectacle pre- 
sented by the university of Vienna, for it resembled a 
mediaeval ruin haunted by spiteful spectres, and he gave 
himself no rest till he had expelled these pernicious 
phantoms. The gloomy institution was levelled with the 
dust, and a new establishment sprang from its ruins — 'sn 
edifice into which the sunshine penetrated, and throiigh 
which wholesome breezes circulated. His reforms were 
imitated in every part of Austria hitherto uninvaded by 
the Jesuits, where the peoples were not absolutely com- 
pelled to allow their children's minds to lie fallow. 

To aid him in his work, Swieten called to his side a 
Suabe, distinguished by his free intellect, the honesty of 
his character, and his varied and almost inexhaustible 
acquirements, Joseph von Riegger was born at Frayburg 
in the Breisgau on the 29th of June, 1705. At the age of 
sixteen he obtained his doctoi^'s diploma, and before he 
reached his majority he was already doctor HtriuaqHe 
juris. When a few years over twenty, he occupied at the 
university of Innabriiek a desk of recent formation, 
whence he taught the law of nature and of nations, the 
history of political legislation in Germany, and the hii- 
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tory of the Germanic cmperora and empire. The hate 
the Jesuits bofe him, and their incessant manaeuvres 
against him, did not prevent him being appointed eight 
times dean of tlic faculty of law, twice rector magnificus, 
and being chosen tlirice as deputy fiom the uaivei-sity to 
the court. The piincipal juristic estabhshnaents, at home 
and abroad, consulted him on the most difficult and en- 
tangled problems of civil and criminal law. In 1749, when 
the noble academy called Academie Savoiaienne, and ori- 
ginally established for the instruction of young nobles in- 
tended to fill the offices of state, was reformed, Maria The- 
resa gave the professorship of canonical law to the learned 
Riegger, and afterwards that of political law — iiistructioa 
to which the religious struggles gave extreme importance 
and an immediate interest. In 1751 he joined the com- 
mission of censorship presided over by Van Swieten. 
It is a fortunate epoch when men of the future are ap- 
pointed to watch the press, and routine alone is placed 
in the index! Maria Theresa, herself, employed the 
words patriot, reformer, hberal, and radical — words which 
attempts have been made since her time to brand. In 
her reign they possessed a glorious significance, and they 
were granted as titles of honour. Liberal indicated the 
opposite of that paltry and rampant spirit which is 
governed by habit and is utterly egotistical and pusil- 
lanimous: while radi'ca/ signified the contrary of all that 
was fickle, superficial, and inconsistent." The palace at 
Vienna would now tremble to its foundations if any 
thoughtless man dared to pronounce these words before 
the emperor with any other feeling than contempt. 
" Ilonnajr: Aaemonen, vol, iv. pp. 136-6. 
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In 1756, Riegger at length held a profeasorahip in 
Vienna, and simultaneously he was nominated to the 
chaucelterie of Bohemia, and reporter-general on eccle- 
siastical affairs. Soon after, his " Institutiona of Clerical 
Jurisprudence" served everywhere as the basis of instruc- 
tion, while equal favour was shown to hia collection of 
civil decrees on religious affairs, his dissertations on ec- 
clesiastical councils and chastisements, on the origin and 
true foundations of canon law, on the Teutonic order, on 
the rights of nuncios with reference to the free exercise of 
religion, on the privileges of the secular power in sacred 
matters, and on those of the King of Hungary as legate 
by birth of the Holy See. His other memorials, on 
the authoi-ity of the Pope and its just limits, on that of 
the metropolitans and bishops, on the relations between 
Church and State and the limits of two powers, his lu- 
minous arguments against exorcism, trials for witchcraft, 
monastic prisons, and eternal vows pronounced at too early 
an age, as well as the excessive number of saints' days, 
met with equal success. We may say the same of hia 
discourses on the strict obsei-vation of the law of mort- 

These immense works, which would suffice to glorify 
several writers, did not merely produce a theoretical effect, 
or remain confined to the region of speculation, for each 
of them occasioned an edict from Maria Theresa. Aa 
they appeared, the empress published the following regu- 
lations: No brief, or bull, could be promulgated without 
the permission of the secular authority. The nuncioa 
ranked among the first-class diplomatic agents, but must 
not interfere in spiritual affairs, because they represented 
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.a foreign court purely ajid simply; and their expensive 
inspectioua of religious eatabliahments, which infringed 
on the rights of the civil power, were aboliflhed. The 
authority of the Vatican would no longer be sought to 
lay taxes on the estates of the hereditary clergy (the prin- 
cipal church benefices remained in the same families). 
The bishops were prohibited keeping up any direct rela- 
tions with the Holy Sec or the papal nuncio, and all nego- 
.tiations between Rome and the Austrian clergy wouhl 
henceforth be conducted by the chancery or the ntinister 
of foreign affaire and the Austiian ambassador to the CSty 
of the Seven Hills, so that the popes might no longer 
pass the necessary limits of secular and clerical power, 
as they had done for so lengthened a period. Motia 
Theresa also desired herself to fix the limits of the 
-diocesesj either by dividing those she considered too ex- 
tensive, or by amalgamating those tliat were too sm&U; 
and in this way she would check tbe authority of oU 
neighbouring bishops at the frontier of her empire. 

Not only did she diminish the excessive number of 
saints' days, which injured agriculture, commerce, and 
trade, but she severely prohibited exorcisms and trials for 
witchcraft (1758); she determined the amount convents 
could demand from novices (1763); established a uni- 
formity of principles in theology and canon law, for- 
bade eternal vows being taken until the twenty-fourth 
year was passed (1770) ; she checked any embezxle- 
ment of the monastic revenues and squandering of their 
income, and prevented them placing their capital in 
foreign countries, grasping for legacies, or having wills 
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drawn up in -their favour. She also ordered the anp- 
pression of their dunf^eons and the corporal punishment 
ihey inflicted. These monastic prisons concealed every 
variety of frightful mysteries: revolting cruelty and un- 
clean debauchery went on there in the obscurity, and 
corruption outraged the laws of nature, as it braved 
justice and defied pity." 

Maria Theresa equally abolished the right of asyliun, 
by means of which a swarm of miscreanta found impunity 
in the churches and monasteries. Lastly, she reserved to 
herself the right of collation to all benefices, large and 
small, "while taking the proper measures that the Pope 
should exercise no influence over the choice of the persons. 

Never, perhaps, has an author produced a more prompt 
and decided effect by his writings than did Joseph 
Riegger; such complete obscurity has, however, hitherto 
enveloped the history of Austria, that his name, hut little 
kno\vn in Germany, is perfectly strange in France. No 
universal biography, to my knowledge, mentions this 
benefactor of a great nation. His various treatises, in 
which he developed a system of ecclesiastical law contrary 
to that preached by the Jesuits, and in which lie invoked 
the authority of the most learned and famous prelates, 
doubtlessly produced a redoubled effect owing to their 
coincident appearance with another celebrated publica- 
tion. It is well known what an intellectual movement 
was caused by the work of John Nicholas of Hontheim, 



* It b impo&able For tis to translate the language Bacon Hormit^ 
employs in descidbbg Uiese ludeous satamalia. 
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BuSragan of Trfeves, printed in 1765, under f 

doiiym of Febronius;* but many of the reforms the 

learned professor demanded had been previously carried 



Joseph terminated his career in 1775, ashort time after 
his friend Van Swieten. When on his dying bed, a 
prelate, who stated he was sent by Maria Theresa, glided 
into his room, and addressed an insidious exhortation to 
him : " At the moment of crossing the fearful passage," 
he asked him, " do you not experience any doubts or un- 
easiness with reference to several of your opinions? If it 
be 80, you can retract them without fearing the opinions 
of men, which no longer possess any importance for you." 
A slightly ironical smile played round the noble old 
man's lips as be replied, "I have just reconciled myself 
with the Eternal. The truth appears to us on the 
threshold of the tomb. Of all my doctrines I have not a 
syllable to retract. You say that you come from our 
beloved sovereign; tell her, then, that I die faithful to 
the Creator, the empress, and myself. Oh, you Ultra- 
montane gentlemen, when will you learn to render unto 
CfBsar the things which are Csesar's, and unto God the 
things which are God's?" 

A third person engaged very energetically in the re- 
form of the schools was Joseph von Sonnenfels, a Jew of 
Nickolsburg, bom in 1733. His grandfather, chief rabbi 
in the Mark of Brandenburg, possessed a degree of leam- 

* De statu pricaenti el EcclesitB et Icgitiaiu potestate Romini 
pontificu liber singulods, ad reuniendoa dissideotes in reiigione 
CLriatianfi compositua, This work v&s translated into French, and 
nuhlidied iu three vols. 13ino, 
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ing that lendered him celebrated among the Israelites; 
and as his father embraced the Romish dogma when his 
two sons were still children, they were enabled to study at 
the philosophic college of Nickolaburg, founded by the 
generous Prince of Dietrichatein, lord-marshal of the court. 
Mistaking his vocation, Joseph von Sonnenfels first carried 
the musket; he then became tranalator and interpreter, 
notary's clerk in an office at Vienna, and afterwards pay- 
master in a new regiment of the body guard, called the 
Noble Guard, While thus straying from one profession 
to another, he learned languages, and amassed no ordinary 
amount of knowledge; but his talents remained useless, 
owing to the calumny envious persons poured in the ear 
of Maria Theresa and Van Swieten. Lieutenant- General 
von Petrasch, who loved and protected him, at length 
succeeded in dissipating these prejudices, and the young 
man then quitted his obscure position, and was chosen 
as professor of political science to the university of 
Vienna. 

Swieten devoted himself especially to restore to human 
intellect the divine right of free investigation and free 
thought. Riegger perseveringly combated the fanaticism 
and encroachments of the Ultramontanes, while Sonnen- 
fels discussed questions of humanity. Before all, he 
desired to dry up tears, and calm suffering. Sincere, 
loyal, disinterested, ever exposing himself to obloquy, and 
animated by the most philanthropic feelings, he appro- 
priated with marvellous facility the experience and ideas 
of others, transformed them, and immediately gave them 
a practical character. The German language, corrupted 
and vitiated in the Austrian etat«s by the instruction of 
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the Jesuits, ttcir bad stjle and ill-will, guined in lila hsnds 
a. new life, and seemed to recover like a drooping plant. 
At the same time, Sonncnfela introduced a better taste on 
the stage, where only ignoble farces were played. 

Me improved commerce and ilnatices, in accordance 
with the healthy ideas wliich England and France at that 
period propagated. 

To him especially, and to Baron Joseph von liormayr, 
chancellor of the Tyrol, is owing the abolition of tortiue, 
long prior to the Marquis de Beccaria'a book on eriiaes and 
punishments. He also gradually removed those terrible 
sufferings inflicted on persons condemned to death. 

In apitc of his merit, learning, probity, and love of 
justice, or, to speak more truly, owing to his virtues and 
talents, Sonneofels the regenerator was many tlmee de- 
nounced as an impious man, a sceptic, a state cnmin^ 
and the scourge of the monarchy; but Maria Theren 
never listened to the calumniators, and protected Lim 
against every enmity. 

Skilful men are less rare than men capable of a^ncc- 
ciating merit, and judgment is the faculty of which. 
Nature shows herself the most avaricious. The discern- 
ment of Maria. Theresa, and her flrmness in supporting 
those whom she thought superior and useful, do her, con- 
sequently, the greatest honour. She always found time to 
receive and listen to them, and even for this purpose ne^ 
lectcd her favourite amusement — slie laid down her cardal 
Not only did she treat Swieten, Riegger, and Soimenfela 
with distinction, but Rautenstrauch, Bessel, Conrad Celtes, 
Schmidt, and Splesshammcr,' obtained the same marks of 

" Jolia Cuspiniaa, or Spieasliammer of Scliweiniurl, amujged itae 
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interest and- proofs of esteenij which the leaders of the 
aristocracy would have sought in vain. 

One of her readers, the mother of Caroline Pichler, one 
day described the following scene to Baron* Hormayr: 

An envious and malicious censor had expunged whole 
pages in an important tract Sonnenfels had written. 
Indignant at this conduct, the author resolved to brave 
everything in order to save his work from mutilation. 
He reached the palace at a time when the empress was 
absorbed in her favourite amxisement, but he did not he- 
sitate to send in his name through his friend the reader. 

The slightest circumstance that surprised Maria The- 
resa, or disturbed her in her pleasures or business, caused 
her extreme annoyance, even at an advanced age. She, 
therefore, left the card-table with some irritation, and came 
into the ante-chamber some moments later, holding her 
cards in one hand, and with the other pushing back her cap 
and hair, which fell over her face. 

"Well! what is the matter?" she asked. "Are you 
being annoyed again? What do they want with you? 
Have you written anything against me? If so, I pardon 
you from my heart, for a true patriot must frequently be 
out of temper, but I know your good sentiments. Or 
have you attacked religion? In that case you are a fool. 
I cannot believe you have n\ade an assault on morality, 
for you are not an unclean animal. But if you have cri- 

Austrian archives and court library ; Celtes founded the literary society 
of the Danube; Ignatius Schmidt wrote a history of Germany; Stephen 
von Rautenstrauch, born at Platen, in Bohemia, was superior of the 
Benedictine monastery at Braunau : he aided Joseph IT. in all his 
ecclesiastical reforms, and is supposed to have died by poison in 
1785. 
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ticised my ministers, oh, then, my dear Sonnenfels, you 
will be obliged to bite your nails; I cannot be of any use 
to you. I believe I have told you so often enough." 

And the noble woinan hurried back to finish her game. 

Sonnenfels and Riegger were both handsome men, 
bearing on their countenances the stamp of courage, and 
modelled as true champions of the future, although their 
beauty was not alike. Riegger had a thoroughly German 
face, a fresh and brilliant complexion, and an expression 
of straightforwardness and generosity ; Sonnenfels, who 
charmed by his noble features and active and impression- 
able nature, offered a singular mixture of the German 
savant and the Prench philosopher. What a happy 
union of beauty of form with supepiority of intellect and 
elevation of character I 

But though these men of talent and their colleagues 
were so well gifted, all their efforts would have failed, 
had they not gained the protection and assistance of 
Maria Theresa, Joseph II., and the Prince of Kaunitz, 
who supported them for forty years. Never would public 
instruction, science, and the fine arts have emerged fi-om 
their ruins, so much obscurity had the order of St. Igna- 
tius collected round Austria, so much had it weakened, 
deformed, and paralysed intellect by its cadaverous 
breath I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

GSAPUAL DSCAT OF THE FOWEB OF XHE JESTJITS — THE OBOEB. IS 
EXPELLED FBOM AUSTBIA, AND ABOLISHED BY CLEMENT XIV. — 
TEAGIC POISONING OF THE POPE. 

The hour was approaching when the Jesuits "would at 
length lose their most precious conquest, the Austrian 
monarchy, which they crushed beneath a double weight. 
The system of mental degradation practised on tlie people 
was combated for a long period by generous men with 
indefatigable perseverance, and their religious domination 
and political power, although attacked less openly, met 
here and there with sullen opposition. The Prince of 
Lobkowitz had openly attacked them on this ground in 
the latter half of l^e seventeenth century, but, conquered 
in the struggle, dragged from Vienna, and confined for 
life in his own castle, as we have already narrated, his 
defeat enjoined prudence on the enemies of the order. It 
required nothing less than an emperor to renew the 
contest. 

Joseph I. detested the congvegadoa. From his eighth 

2 a 
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year he had as governor the Prince of Salm, a clei^ 
sighted, reflecting, and unprejudiced man, who loved 
neither the brothers of St. Ignatius nor superstition, and 
held the rank of field-marshal in the army. He kept the 
cunning monks away from his pupil, instilled into him 
maxims of toleration, and was always present at hia 
studies. He also had hia own heir, Lewis Otto of Salm, 
educated with the archduke. The preceptors of the future 
sovereign thought in the same manner, and inspired him 
with similar sentiments. One of them was Dr. Wagner, 
who taught him history and politics, while the 6eld- 
marshal often mingled with the master's discourse the 
results of hia own experience. The other preceptor, to 
whom rehgious instruction was entrusted, did not belong 
to the Jesuit order (the first time this anomaly was no- 
ticed); the person selected was Baron Francia Ferdinand 
von Rummcl, a native of the Upper Palatinate, who was 
appointed Bishop of Vienna in 1706, and possessed libenl 
ideas, a clear intellect, and an honest heart. He amused 
himself with detecting the intrigues of the Jesuits, and 
throwing light on their underground manceuvres, and 
the reverend fathers, on their side, bore him a cordial 
hatred, and sought by every means to have him reUeved 
from his duties. 

Their spite increased daily, and their fury blinded the 
subtile masters to such a degree tliat they employed » 
pitiable expedient. For several nights a mysterious voice 
ordered the prince, who was now grown up, to dismiss 
his ecclesiastical preceptor. The archduke growing weary 
of this performance, one night kept with him Frederick 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, a man of herculean strength. 
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Tbey put out the lights and waited, and the hollow sound 
was soon heard growling through the silence of night, 
The two princes immediately rushed to the spot whence 
the mournful sounds came, seized the officious counsellor, 
and hurled him into the castle moat, the noise of his fall 
proving to them that he was not a disembodied spirit, 
Ferdinand von Rummel did not keep the adventure 
secret. On the death of Leopold L, the Jesuit Wiede- 
mann, in an emphatic funeral oration, having tried to 
prove by a aueoession of facts mingled with numerous 
errors, that princes educated under the direction of the 
order had alone been happy and victorious, Joaepii 
banished him from all his states. A series of victories, 
gained on the banks of tlie Rhine, in Italy, and Belgium, 
proved how badly the false prophet had read the future. 

To put the seal on the disappointment of the hypocrites 
of St. Ignatius, Joseph I. dared to break with tradition, 
and select a confessor not belonging to the congregation, 
and the Jesuits, transported with fury, immediately sought 
to excite the Romish Pontiff against the measure and the 
ecclesiastic preferred. The chief of the Church ordered 
him to appear before his throne, but as Joseph II. has 
described this adventure in a letter to the Due de 
Choiseui, written in January, 1770, we will leave him the 
word: "The confessor foresaw the terrible fate that 
awaited him at Rome if he obeyed the mandate, and 
implored the emperor to save him from the journey. 
The monarch tried in vain to avert the blow, but the 
Apostolic nuncio insisted, in the name of his master, on 
the departure of the victim. Indignant at this peraecution, 
the prince then said, that if his confessor must absolutely 
2 A 2 
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leave him, he should not go alone, but would have as i 
escort fill the Ignatius brotherhood, who would never 
return to his states. This energetic declaration, of extra- 
ordinary boldness at that period, put an end to the hostile 
steps of the Jesuits." 

In several political affiiirs the uprightness of the reve- 
rend fathers had already been suspected, especially in the 
triumphant insurrection of the Hungarians commanded 
by the young Prince Enkoczy. They were also suspected 
of having favoured the invasion of the Tyrol, when the 
Bavarian troops entered it under the order of Maximilian 
Emmanuel. The order, in truth, cannot be faithful to 
any nation, for the general interests of the society out- 
weigh greatly their interests in any one country. Allet 
the defeat of Maximilian Emmanuel at Blindheim, tbe 
Jesuits hastened to sacrifice the conquered (an adroit 
and prudent, if not heroic method), and surrendered 
Bavaria to the Habshurgs without the slightest regret; 
and yet no power had done so much for their ungrateful 
community. Joseph was delighted at this treactery, 
which was advantageous to him, but, though he profited 
by it as a politician, he despised in bis heart the men 
whose baseness did him a service. 

It was 3 misfortune for Austria that Joseph I. enjoyed 
so short a reign; in April, 1711, he died at the age of 
thirty-three, hurled from the throne into the tomb by 
small-pox and absurd medical treatment. The people 
believed he was poisoned. 

Charles VI. did not evince the Mme repugnance to- 
wards the Jesuits. Like his father Leopold, he had been 
destined for the altar, and the sudden death of his brother 
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Joseph, alone saved him from the sacristy and tluew 
acound Iitm the imperial inantle. Andrew Braun, a 
member of the congregation, had been his preceptor ; still, 
he showed himself less docile than the aycophantB of 
Loyola hoped, and restricted their political action. The 
order would never witness the return of the blessed daya 
of omnipotence, Charles VI, maintained the religious 
liberty his brother Josepli liad granted to Silesia, pre- 
vented the peraecutioD of the Moravian brethren, or any 
interference with the Hungarian Protestants in the exer- 
cise of their faith, as the peace of Zathraar, concluded In 
1711, guaranteed their spii-itual independence. Hislong 
reign was a period of ti'ansition; he corrected the abuses 
that had crept into the monasteries, compelled their 
managers to render aecounta, Iiad prodigal abbots and 
abbesses watched by guardians, subjected to the inspec- 
tion of bishops monasteries which claimed an exemption, 
and limited the abuse of monastic prisons, that cruel 
resource of a mysterious despotism which Maria Theresa 
entirely suppressed. 

The licence of monks and nuns when travelling was 
severely put down; Mendicant Brothers who came from 
other countries to plunder the nation were expelled from 
Austria, and native Cenobitcs who wished to proceed 
to the cliapters-general of their orders in France or Italy 
were obliged first to solicit the permission of the emperor 
and the bishops. As the spouse of Charles VI., the enchant- 
ing Elizabeth of Brunswick had only embraced Catho- 
licism in order to ascend the throne of the Habsburgs; 
8he was not animated by an excessive zeal. She was even 
suspected of heterodox predilections, and a rumour was 
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current among the people that she read boots contrary to 
the Ultramontane dogmas. Now, the fair Eliza, as her 
husband called her, exercised an influence over the em- 
peror due to her ambition and her beauty; she loved 
power, interfered in political affairs, and wished to play 
a part in the state. Hence her amiable smilea proGted 
the partisans of the new doctrines. 

The dissatisfaction of the army, which could hardly 
endure the defective administration and hypocritical go- 
vernment of the hooded diplomatists, who left them to 
starve, also shook the authority of the Jesuits. Two 
military men, the Prince of Lobkowitz and the Prince of 
Salm, inaugurated the struggle against the ambitious 
casuists. 

Lastly, the rivalry of the other congregationa " dealt 
them at times rude blows, for the different monaetic 
orders could not witness without jealousy the excessive 
power and immense wealth of the crafty society. Hence 
they sought to undermine their position, and carry their 
supremacy by storm. The Benedictines openly disputed 
the first place with them, not by intrigue, but by science, 
talent, labour, and means more worthy of admiration. 
Other religious companies evinced fewer scruples, and 
employed dissimulation and craft, in the hope of sup- 
planting their teachers in cunning. A Recollet monk was 
very nearly successful during the reign of Leopold I. 

His superiors sent him to Vienna, where the austerity 
of his morals, his zeal for the salvation of souls, and the 
fervour of hia sermons, excited general admiration. The 
emperor wished to see the holy man, and the apoBtle, as 
we may imagine, asked nothing better than to satisfy liis 
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desire. The prince was so touclied by his unction, and 
so astounded at his pious ardour, that he kept him at 
court that he might continually confer with him, not only 
on devotional questions, but also on political affairs. The 
two persons were inseparable, and the monk had attained 
the height of his desires. Now he only needed to profit 
by this admirable chance, and the pious emissary lost no 
time 

Gradually, by skilfully employing favourable circum- 
stances, he showed the monarch the numerous inconve- 
niences attacliing to the unlimited power exercised by the 
Jesuits, and the abuses of every description they com- 
mitted; and as the emperor listened without any displea- 
sure, the brother took the field boldly. He painted the 
Jesuits as an association of intriguers who exhausted the 
monarchy, only labouring for themselves, and ready to 
sacrifice, if necessary, the glory, conscience, and interests 
of the emperor. Thus they nearly always disguised the 
truth jrom him, while they were accumulating immense 
wealth, disposing of the offices and revenues of the crown, 
and giving away all civil and military appointments. 
The people, finding themselves abandoned to these im- 
perious masters, and their complaints and reclamations 
kept from the knowledge of the prince, gradually de- 
tached themselves from him and felt an aversion to him. 
But did BO many material advantages possessed by the 
Jesuits, so many favours obtained, so much usurped 
authority, ensure their devotion to Austria — could their 
affection and zeal be counted on? This was far from 
being the case; as their plans and intrigues embraced the 
whole world, they were always ready to betray Austria, 
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and side with har cneniies for any superior interests; 
hence, the more ground they gained, the more dangerous 
they became. Ifj on any occasion, the house of Austiia, 
which had for so long seconded their efforts, appeared to 
them an obstacle, they would not hesitate to overthrow it. 
Consequently, to grant them so many faToura and allow 
them to assume so much authority, was to supply them 
with arms and almost lead them into temptation. 

" Doubtlessly," the crafty Franciscan added, " tlicy 
act so adroitly, that they seem not to interfere. Their 
cunning may deceive superficial men, but enligfat^ied 
persons clearly see their tactics, Tou cannot, conacieii^ 
tiously, put your kingdoms at the mercy of such a con- 
gregation, which, if it were deemed necessary, would 
hurl you Aowa an abyss, and, in the mean while, tonneDtSr 
wearies, and impoverishes the peoples which Heaven has 
entrusted to your care !" 

These just observations rendered the emperor thought- 
ful, and his imprudence was laid bare to him m the trtw 
light. The Minorite then returned to the charge, aod 
ended by turning the mind and heart of Leopold against 
the Jesuits. He displayed towards them an increasing 
coldness, which seemed a certain presage of their fall; 
and though a remnant of old alfection still kept them 
near his person, every one fancied that they would bocml 
be expelled from court. 

In circumstances of such extreme peril the monks of 
Loyola behaved with profound sldll. They pretended 
not to notice the sinking of their credit and loa oC 
favour, and they still moved humbly, patiently, and 
gently around Leopold; not the Elightest trace of aonoy* 
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ance or alarm CQuld be noticed on tlieii smiling and calm 
countenances, and they displayed towards everybody po- 
lished and obliging manners, wliich evidenced impertur- 
bable serenity. Still, they were watching an occasion for 
vengeance, and kept on their adversary a half-shut eye, 
in wliich the most ardent hatred was hidden beccath 
feigned inattention. The Minorite could not utter a 
word, or take a step, without the society being informed 
of it. 

Unhappily for himself, the holy man had some weak- 
nesses, and the agents of the Spanish order, who followed 
on his track like sleuth-hounds, detected him in some 
ein which must have been great, for it caused his over- 
throw. All the necessary proofs and details were laid 
before Leopold, who banished the monk from his court, 
though he ordered him not to be otherwise molested, and 
he was allowed to exercise in the provinces the art he 
possessed of gaining esteem and affection. What sin had 
he committed? Had he let himself be caught in the 
silken snares of some Austrian Delilah? No one knows 
or ever will know, for the result of this secret struggle 
was enveloped in impenetrable mystery. The Spanish 
monks remajned mastera of the field, and they desired 
nothing more. But I leave you to imagine with what 
joy they resumed their supremacy, their devout omnipo- 
tence, and liow they, we may almost say, remounted 
the throne they had momentarily quitted ! .fust as littls 
family disputes rekindle tenderness, the passing coldness 
between them and Leopold increased their intimacy and 
redoubled iheii attention. The mournful star of St. 
[gnatiua, eclipsed during a few days by a tempest, 
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regained all its gloomy splendour and all ita pernicnous 
influence. 

Many causes, then, had prepared the success of Prince 
Kaunitz and the fall of the artful order which separated 
Austria from the European community. When, at length, 
public opinion rose against them through the wliole civi- 
lised world, theae tortuous speculators, enervated by tlieir 
own doctrines and system of education, were no longer 
able to hold head against the storm. What tactics did they 
employ for their defence? What warlike machines did 
they bring into action, or what mines did they dig beneath 
the feet of their assailants? The entire order was oa the 
alert, in number twenty thousand men, with no other 
employment but intrigue. On all sides it had clturches, 
seminaries, schools, and professed houses; immense trea- 
sures facilitated its enterprises, and seconded its ambi- 
tious manceuvres and rancour. And yet it fell like a 
tree rotten at tlie roots, which was believed to be enor- 
mously strong, and which the slightest puff of wind 
levelled with the ground, where the passer-by admires 
its gigantic proportions, 

In Portugal, a country tliey had oppressed for two hun- 
dred years, whose people they degraded, brutalised, and 
ruined, they suffered the absolute power to be torn from 
ihem unresistingly by one of their creatures, a violent and 
narrow-minded man, the Marquis de PombaL Their rule 
annoyed him, and he wished himself to exercise an 
authority more than royal owing to the weak character 
of Joseph I. He surroimded their houses suddenly with 
troops in 1759, confined in them the simple brothers, 
imprisoned the leaders of the order, and accused three. 
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Song them of having formed a plot against the ting's 
life. Even morej he handed over to the Inquisition Father 
Malagrida, who died at the stake. In France, the congre- 
gation abandoned to the law courts one of its members 
of the name of Lavalette, an enterprising broker, whose 
speculations turned out badly. Hence were aroused an 
immense scandal and general excitement against the 
institution. The High Chamber of Parliament in Paris 
condemned the monks of St. Ignatius to pay 1,502,266 
livres and all the expenses; and as this was but a trifle to 
them, we cannot conceive the excessive avarice which 
prevented them stifling this unhappy trial. 

Here is a graver case of want of skill; Perusseau and 
Desmarets-Lecluse, successively confessors to the king, 
absolutely demanded that he should cease to enjoy 
Madame de Pompadour's society, break off even any 
innocent relation with her, and in order to compel him 
they refused him the sacrament. The dissolute and 
bigoted prince, neither wishing to abandon his misti-ess 
nor soapend his devotions, desired a less scrupulous priest, 
and Madarne de Pompadour and the Duke de Choiseul 
easily prepared him for the expulsion of the Jesuits. For 
the inventors of a system of morality more than relaxed, 
for the disciples of Escobar, this rigour was certainly very 
judicious and opportune ! Why did the priests who had 
been so accommodating to Madame de Maintenon, and 
held all virtue so cheap, suddenly become so prudish ? The 
reason was, that their weakened intellects no longer 
possessed that degree of clear-sightedness requisite for 
intrigue. These masters in the art of tacking and escaping 
shoals had lost their principal support; when the tempest 
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burst upon them, tKey could no longer use the oar ox ^ 
rudder. Tlieir conduct at Madrid and Rome also proved 
their intellectual decay. 

Their address does not appear, «ther, to have been 
greater on the banks of the Danube, and nowhere have 1 
found traces of any skilful and obstinate resistance. The 
prejudices of Maiia Theresa in their favour, her attach- 
ment for them, and the force of tradition and habit, 
defended them better than tlteir own schemes. Foi a 
long, very long time, the empress would not follow (he 
examples of Portugal, France, Spain, and Kaples, and 
each time the Fiincc of Kaunitz proposed the expubaoa 
of the ambitious order and demanded her signature, she 
would reply, " The Jesuits are the bulwark of all autlio- 
rity." When the minister insisted and pressed her with 
victorious arguments, she burst into tears. Hence it waa 
necessary to employ great means, and make use of the 
papers the prince had obtained from the Jesuit Monsperget. 
He laid before the empress her general confession, writtea 
hy her director, Father Hambacher, and sent by him to the 
chief of the society at Rome. Other curious documents 
edified the sovereign and carried irresistible con\'iction to 
her mind ; she, therefore, wiped her tears away, and 
eigncd the decree of banishment. 

Tlie Jesuits, at length, then, quitted the unhappy 
country against which their fata! skiU had been so piti- 
lessly exercised, and where they had satiated with blood 
their hatred for Protestantism. They wished to avenge 
thomselvcs on Germany, that country which had been tha 
cradle of heresy, and never did more cruel immolatioa 
satisfy an implacable fury. Genseric, Odoacer, AttiUj. 
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Gengliis Khan, the Sueves, the Huns, the Goths, or the 
VBodals, were but peasants of Theocritus in conipariaon 
with the gloomy order, for they did not, without taking all 
else into account, destroy twenty million human beinga 
in fifty years. Ah 1 if all their victims could have iesued 
from the tomb and formed an insulting and mocking escort 
for them ! if all the legions of phantoms could have been 
summoned up throughout Germany, from Croatia to 
Mecklenburg, the heroes who perished by the sword, the 
martyrs sacrificed on the scaffold, the population buried 
beneath the ruina of burned towns, whole families exter- 
minated by famine, young girls assassinated after innu- 
merable outrages, infants tortured to obtain the conversion 
of their parents — never would so fearful a spectacle have 
horrified the conscience and sight of the world! The 
interminable procession would have covered sixty leagues 
of ground. 

A final exploit marked their overthrow. On the Slst 
of July, 1773, Clement XIV. published the breve Do- 
minus ac Redemptor, abolishing the company. He was a 
robust man, as was evidenced by his face, his carriage, 
his proportions, and his perfect health. For eight months 
longer he was seen walking about Rome with all the 
activity of youth, for they would not, by striking too 
soon, reveal the hand that dealt tho blow. But one 
evening, on leaving table, the Pope felt an internal pain 
accompanied by a great chill, and from this moment all 
the signs of poisoning were visible; vomiting and weak- 
ness in his legs prevented the sovereign pontiff taking 
exercise; a singular hoarseness changed his voice, and an 
inflammation of the larynx made him keep his mouth 
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constantly open. Frightful dreams troubled his sleep, 
and continued agony preyed on his vitals. Soon reason 
abandoned him; he rose and threw himself before an 
image of the Virgin, exclaiming, ^^ Mercy ! mercy ! I am 
being tortured !" For six entire months this work of 
hatred, this incessant agony, lasted. At last, at the mo- 
ment of his death, the clouds that had covered his intel- 
lect passed away; he tried to utter a few words; a monk 
standing by his bedside bent down to him, but the words 
died away on his lips, and he breathed his last sigh. 

A post-mortem examination proved that the Indian 
missions had supplied the society with a marvellous 

drug.* 

****** 

Oh, Christian charity! Oh, pardon of insults! Oh, 
fraternity of the primitive Church ! — mild legends of the 
good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the wicked servant, 
or the example of Christ himself becoming a sacrifice and 
praying for his torturers — were these the sights ye were 
preparing for the world? 

* We have omitted a passage here, in which the author describes 
the sufferings of the pontiff in language too realistic for English 
readers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CHABACTEB, HABITS, AND PANCIES OP THE PBINCE OF KATJKITZ— 
HIS BE6BET AT HAVING JOINED IN THE PARTITION OP POLAND. 

The nineteenth century produced a great number of 
original types, but neither then, nor probably at any 
Other period, did Nature bring to Hght an individuality 
more striking than that of the Prince of Eaunitz, or 
united more whimsical fancies with really superior 
talents. 

The first singularity was that this man, though tho- 
roughly versed in diplomacy, had an utter aversion from 
falsehood, and even regarded it as an expedient employed 
by fools. Dutens relates that, in a room full of visitors, 
the prince, who was standing before him, kept him a long 
time, although he had nothing particular to say to him. 
When the narrator at length attempted to retire, Kaunitz 
stopped him. " Stay," he said, " I see over there the 

Prince of , who is watching for the moment when I 

am alone; he is a liar, I cannot endure him, and wish to 
escape his conversation." Swinburne, the English tourist. 
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also aays: " In business, the chancellor reveab great intel- 
ligence, and disdains paltry artifices and falsehood. He 
keeps silence when he does not wish to express his real 
opinion," Nothing could be more legitimate and honour- 
able than this aversion, for falsehood ia the infamous ser- 
vant of all crimes, either pi'eceding them to smoothe the 
road, or coming after to cover them with its protection 
and throw them into obscurity. 

The Austrian prince carried to a ridiculous extent Lis 
imitation of French manners, and he even murdered his 
mother tongue to give himself the air of a Parisian on 
Lis travels. Thus he sent to Paris for all the articles of 
his toilet and adornment, for clothes, linen, utensils, fur- 
niture, jewellery, glass, watches, clocks, and other orna- 
ments. French was his usual language; he only read 
books in that tongue, and especially the writers of the 
eighteenth century. Frenchmen and persons educated 
in France always gained from him a preference over Ger- 
mans, and he treated the ambassador of the f rench ooiut 
with peculiar marks of distinction. He and Prince Illugene 
were the first in Austria to substitute politeness and kind- 
ness for the coarseness the aristocracy displayed towards 
author^ savants, and artists. He showed the latter a de- 
gree of favour as honom-able to himself as to them; and 
not only did he invite t!iem to table with counts, princca^ 
and barons, but his marks of esteem gave them the advan- 
tage over the latter. When the celebrated Gluck -was 
numbered among his guests, the haughtiest mouihera of the 
nobility wero effaced before iiim. Kaunitz even one day 
put off his dinner hour for Noverre, a French dancer of 
immense reputation, although on the previous day he bad 
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lered it to be sei'ved witliout waiting for aa ambassador 
lie had invited. He gave learned men and artists still 
more solid proofs of his kindly feelings: he went to look 
for them and anticipated tlieir desires, and he even sup- 
ported foreign authors, as, for instance, the historian 
Robertson, 

In spite of his desire to appear a Lauzun or a Due de 
Richelieu, his attitude alone proved the futility of his 
efforts, for he had a true German stiffness. The prince, 
otherwise, was tall, well built, muscular, and thin; the 
whiteness of his complexion, his light hair, and blue eyes, 
deep and calm, attested his Sclavonic origin, while his 
eagle glance revealed the superior man. He had an 
aquiline nose, regular forehead, slightly prominent chin, 
and an elegantly shaped mouth, A peruke of huge dimen- 
sions covered his head, and he was anxious that all the 
curls should be equally powdered. Servants wielding 
pufis were, tlierefore, arranged in two rows in a private 
room, and the prince walked up and do'wn between them 
rettecting on political matters. Each servant sent a cloud 
of powder over him as he passed, and, after several turns, 
his peruke was of an immaculate purity. As soon as he 
was appointed prime minister, the Austrian nobles has- 
tened to imitate this heterochte peruke. 

Beneath the affected licentiousness of his morals and 
his airs of petit maitre he concealed a clever mind and 
great power of application. His inflexible will never 
abandoned a design, and no cause was powerful enough 
to draw his mind away from it, Trivolity in politics or 
in business inspired him with great disgust: he analysed 
and studied questions deeply, regarding them from every 
2b 
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Bide, Hia wkole life was spent in reflecting and working; 
hence he took the gi'eatest care to preserve that evenness 
of temper necessary for the free exercise of thought; the 
arrangement of his household, his habits and diet, were 
calculated for this object. Never was man more sober, 
and the milk, coffee, and sugar that formed his brcakiaEt 
were weighed like dangerous drugs. At one o'clock he 
took a cup of chocolate, and at dinner he only partook of 
very few dishes; in hia old age his principal food was 
a poulet au riz. Aflci this, he took no more nourish^ 
ment. 

After each meal, whether at home or abroad, the prince 
produced a box containing a quantity of inati'uments for 
cleaning his mouth, small glasses to examine every comer, 
and towels to wipe it. Tliis operation he performed 
before all the company, and it lasted at least a quarter of 
an hour, being accompanied by very disagreeable soundB. 
One day he was about to perform it with aristocratic non- 
chalance at the table of the French ambassador, Baron de 
Breteuil, but while he was making his preparations, his 
lordship rose, saying to his guests, " Let us go, gentlcmei, 
the prince wishes to be alone." When left to himself 
the omnipotent minister performed his task of purifica^on, 
but from that day no one ever had him again as a 
guest. 

Through the solidity of his reason, the suppleness of 
his mind, and his continual labour, the chancellor managed 
to make himself so iudispensable that he exercised almost 
sovereign authority up to the death of Maria Thoress, 
and then till that of Joseph 11., and did not quit his post 
even when years had obscured his intellect. Although 
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Specially entrusted mth foreign affairs, he exerted un- 
bounded influcDce over home affairs. To him is owing 
the re-establls!imcnt of Austrian finance, which the Jesuits 
had suffered to fall into the most frightful state of dis- 
order. In 1765, the interest paid by the state was re- 
duced from six per cent, to five, and the rate of interest 
in commerce fixed at four per cent., under penalty of 
confiscation. Tlie prince gradually reduced the interest 
of the national debt, and it was only three and a half per 
cent, in 1777, or five years after the expulsion of the 
monks of St. Ignatius. The most skilful operations had 
entirely restored Austrian credit: by a few words the 
minister obtained from Baron Fries, the court banker, 
enormous loans, such confidence was placed in hia wisdom 
and the regularity of his administration. He merely sent 
for the lender, and .said to him, " We want so many 
millions, which the government will repay you at such a 
time." The financier asked no more, and letters were 
sent off to Madame Nettine, at Brussels, to tlie Sieur 
de la Borde, and some other famous bankers. The 
money reached the minister, and the payment of the debt 
always took place at the specified time. 

One of the causes that strengthened the prince's posi- 
tion and augmented his ascendancy was his incorruptible 
probity. All around him, at court, in the ministerial 
offices, in the Church and the army, only venal con- 
sciences could be found, but that of the chancellor re- 
mained inaccessible. Only one man triumphed over his 
disinterestedness, but he employed such an ingenious 
trick to succeed that the diplomatist could not resist. 

The contracts produced enormous profits. In a nieet- 
2b2 
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lag of the eoamSl'altmaSi^Z at iriiidi tliii eulject vac 
dfaeund, Erantlz moke Etras^T agvut a peisuu 'wImnb 
■Illtwo(^leagaean4>pacled,aDd to -whanJimeph. ILInm- 
tdl Kened tavoimUe, as tbe condilitms oSmd by Hm 
npecalBtor weremoie adTsntageous ihsa Uie otltera. Hk 
contzactor iras a Teiy clever man, and he resolved to Mt 
everTtbing in moucm in order lo obtain aa audience of 
ihe duef of the calnnet, not at the hotel of the CbaaoeiT', 
bat at his own residence, where he never received any 
one on buaaesa. He therefore presented hiniEelf at tlie 
nuniBteT^B palace, got hold of his chambeTkin, and pro- 
mised him a large sum on the spot if he vould introduce 
him to his master, for whom he had brought a nuch 
larger pre£ent, provided he could hare the fiiTOur of 
saying one word— only one word — to him. 

This Etrange proportion excited the prioc^a ctUMn^, 
and wishing to read the riddle he granted the aodiencc^ 
while iDBisting that the conditions should be rigorooaly 
fulfilled — the contractor was only to say one word. He 
was introduced, and after saluting Kaunitz, remained 
motionless. The chancellor waited some moments, and 
then asked him what he wanted. The man of h mq nM 
walked up to him with a solemn air, stood right in front 
of the prince, and said, as he laid his finger on his lips, 
" Silence!" Tho diplomatist dismissed him, though not 
without admiring his stratagem, and soon after proceeded 
to the council, where the question previously discaaeed 
WQS to he decided. The ministers all spoke in the euBfl 
sense, and continued to support their prot^g^, while Joeeph 
eijuully declared in his favour. Kaimitz did not opoo 
his mouth. " Why is it," Joseph asked, " that you ro* 
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main dumb to-day, when you recently pronounced your- 
self so strongly against the person of whom we are now 
speaking?" ^^ Because my silence has been bought/^ the 
prince replied. " I have been given a very large sum to 
hold my tongue, so you can judge from that what my 
colleagues have received for speaking ! " Then he de- 
scribed the contractor's visit. The trick was considered 
80 clever that he obtained the contract. 

Shall I now describe certain eccentricities of the prince, 
which rendered him a quaint figure, like those we see pass 
in the tales of Jean Paul, or the wild stories of Hoffman? 
Eeserve on this head would be unsuitable, for nothing in 
the world is so curious and instructive as the varied com- 
binations by which Nature produces the human character; 
she passes and leaves far behind all playwrights and 
romancers. 

His toilet was always an important matter with the 
Prince of Kaunitz. He possessed good taste, knew how 
to combine simplicity with elegance, and only displayed 
luxury on great occasions ; thus he could never be 
tempted to wear embroidery. On the very morning that 
would terminate the reign of Maria Theresa, while the 
empress was struggling against death, he had himself 
dressed with minute care; he would not allow any detail 
to be neglected or forgotten. 

To guard against the variations of the temperature, he 
constantly had within reach nine black silk cloaks; and 
in all his apartments thermometers hung, to indicate the 
degrees of heat. Letting himself be guided by their 
action, the prince put on or took off a number of cloaks 
proportionate to the state of the atmosphere. It was an 
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ascending and descending scale which he was coiLstantly 

going through. 

In all matters he displayed an excessive foDtliiess foi 
Older and symmetry. Each day, at morning and nighty 
he arranged with scrupulous attention the different objects 
that covered his desk; pens and pencils, for instance, mast 
always form perfectly parallel lines. While dictating to 
Iiis secretaries, he frequently dusted the furniture, vasee^ 
pictures, and curiosities; and he invanably wrote dona 
at night what he proposed to do the next day. 

The open air inspired him with the greatest horror, 
and even liis carriages were hermetically closed. During 
tiie fine season, when a suffocating heat prevailed, and 
not a breath of air stirred the foliage, he would sit at 
times for some moments in an easy-chair in the garden of 
the Chancery, or cross it at full speed to proceed to the 
imperial palace; but, in either case, he carefully held 
a handkerchief to his mouth. Maria Theresa had pre- 
cisely opposite habits ; whenever the temperature per- 
mitted it her windows remained open, and tlie sharpest 
current of air did not affect her health. Thus, as soon as 
people saw the chancellor, they would exclaim, " Here he 
is ! here he is !" and the servants hastened to shut all the 
windows. 

It is not surprising that this perpetual privation of 
fresh air rendered his complexion pallid; still he possessed 
excellent health, hardly knew a day's illness, and lived to 
be eighty-four. Those slight indispositions which affected 
him, like everybody else, he cured by taking certain 
drugs, of which he had formed a very favourable opinion 
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during hia residence in Fans, and each courier brought 
him a fresh doae. 

Billiards and riding were the only modes of exercise he 
waa fond of. Every afternoon, before dinner, he mounted 
three horses in turn, each for a certain number of minutes. 
This promenade took place in a riding-school, illuminated 
by a great number of lamps in winter; but, on a few 
occasions, when the heat became exoessivcj the prince 
ventured on an amble beneath the trees in his garden. 
Horses of every breed filled his stables, and he considered 
himself the best liorsemau in Europe, which opinion was 
not at all justified. Writing from Vienna, in 1783, 
Schiosser says : 

" We have been to the palace of the Prince of Kaunitz, 
at Mariahilf, where we saw him mount on horseback. The 
minister is seventy years old and more. He rides, how- 
ever, daily in his riding-house, and during this time gives 
himself the most ridiculous airs; he behaves on his steed 
hke a madman. When he wishes to go to the right 
or left he pulls at the reins with all his strength, and 
while the animal is trotting throws himself back. He 
told us, however, with the most childish pride: *That ia 
the way you should do it; no one ought to see how the 
horse is governed. The spectator must believe that an 
internal spring regulates its paces and directs its move- 
ments.' " 

The excessive aelP-love of the chancellor allowed him 
no rest, and he fancied he could do everything better than 
anybody else. At table, he reserved to himself the dress- 
ing of the salad; and in this simple operation believed 
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diat he Euipassed all culinary artists. In order to muc th* 

oil and vinegar better, he employed a spiral bottle, made 

expressly for the purpose. One day he was so clumsy as 

to break it, and scatter the oonteuta over two ladies, 

between whom he was seated, and who were not especially 

delighted with it. He also fancied he had a proiHgioas 

talent in making the corks of champagne bottles fly oul^ 

■which, however, did not prevent him from occasionally 

Bending the impetuous liquid over his ruffles and waJstcoMt. 

Thia man, so cold, so I'esolute, so full of confidence in 

himself, so skilled in conquering difficulties, in calculating 

the chances of success, and forming plans of pleasure and 

eujoymcnt, yet trembled before an enemy whose irre- 

mstiblc power confounded him ; and this terrible enemy 

was death. It inspired the clear-sighted minister with so 

profound a horror that he could not hear the name of 

the old Epectre, and anything even that reminded him of 

the end of man disconcerted him and struck him Tvith 

terror. Tlius the words " small-pox" made him shudder: 

b-lle had been attacked by thia illness in his youth, and 

I had seen the Empress Maria Theresa on the point of suc- 

I cumbing to it. His suite and his inferiors received ordcra 

I never to pronounce these funebral words in hia presence, 

\ snd equally so that other word which expresses the final 

catastrophe with which our sti'uggles and our efforts, our 

griefs and our hopes, will some day end. He himself 

recommended his readers, in writing, to abstain from 

I thera and pass them over when they met with them in 

t any book or diplomatic document. Tlie words " inocula- 

1 tiou" and " vaccine" were also specially odious to hit 
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As- soon as a stranger of distinction arrived in the 
capital, he was advised to conform, in this respect, to the 
wishes of the chancellor, and no aflusion must ever be 
made to the anniversary of his birth. No one dared 
annonnce to him the death of Frederick II., in spite of 
the great importance of this event to the minister of 
foreign affairs ; until at length one of his readers said in 
his presence, as if inadvertently, that the Berlin courier 
had brought letters of notification from King Frederick 
William. The prince remained for some time dumb and 
motionless in his easy-chair, not manifesting by any sign 
that he had understood the insinuation ; at length he 
rose, walked twice or thrice through the room with his 
slow and solemn step, then suddenly reseating himself, 
he raised his hands to heaven and said, " Ah ! when will 
such a monarch again honour the throne ?" When 
Joseph II. ceased to breathe, the chamberlain laid before 
him a document that sovereign ought to have signed, say- 
ing to him as his only explanation, " The emperor no 
longer signs." 

He only learned the death of his sister, the Baroness 
of Questenberg, who had named his second son her sole 
legatee, by seeing all his family in mourning. Another 
of his sons having fallen ill, great care was taken to keep 
it frcmi him, and the young man's first visit alone told 
him both the danger he had incurred and his recovery. 
At times he would send to one of his aunts certain dishes 
she was very fond of, and which were taken for her from 
his table; and when this dear lady died, as no one dared 
to inform the prince of it, he continued to send her 
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the favourite dishes after she had been four years in tlie 
tomb. 

And yet (who could guess it? who can foresee hon- fae 
will end hia days?) the timid chancellor was destined to 
be disgusted with life, and put an end to his own exist- 
ence I He had grown old on the ministerial th.rone he 
occupied for forty years, and no emperor dared to ask 
his resignation, no one try to tear the power from him. 
Age, however, had changed his character and obscuied 
his intellect. This man, formerly so calm, had at last no 
restraint over himself, and gave way to sudden and vio- 
lent outbursts of passion. He had also grown deai^ 
which rendered any intimacy with him very difficult, for 
he would not grant any private audiences, and as it was 
necessary to shout in order to make liim understand, the 
visitor had, in spite of himself, numerous confidants, and 
was exposed to a risk of enduring his \mexpected out- 
breaks of passion before witnesses. The man who for- 
merly seemed reserve and discretion itself could not now 
keep a secret or hold his tongue. In the evening he 
would speak to foreign diplomatists of the news he had 
learned in the morning by intercepting their letters and 
having them copied in the black cabinet, where a kej to 
all the ciphers was kept ; and with the same childish 
ignorance he betrayed the mysteries of the policy and 
the information they imparted to him about the tastes, 
morals, expenses, and intimacies of the ambassadors. 
Hence, it gradually grew into a habit to pass him over, 
though still keeping up his title and the appearance of 
authority. Baron Philip of Cobenzei, the vice-chancellor, 
directed all aSaiis in his name from 1779, when, with 
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tHe aasiatance of the refereadarj Spielmann, he concluded 
the treaty of Teschen, between Maria Theresa and Fre- 
derick II., the important act which terminated tlie war 
of the Bavarian Euccesalon by maintaining the rights of 
the Palatine house. In the same way the treaty of Pill- 
nitz, directed against France, was signed without hia 
knowledge, which entailed the invasion of France by the 
Duke of Brunswick. The prince at that time was nearly 
entirely deserted. 

At length a scheme was hit upon to bury him, as it 
were, in his official position. His two acolytes ordered 
a person to forge his signature, which was thus fraudu- 
lently affixed to documents entirely opposed to his prin- 
ciples and opinions. When the aged diplomatist learned 
this insult, and could entertain no doubt that contempt 
had been carried to such an extent, he felt himself 
wounded to the heart. From this time he refused aU 
food, abstained from all remedies prescribed for him, and, 
like Cardinal Ximenes, died of starvation. He expired 
on the 26th of June, 1794, the day after the battle of 
Fleurus, which had just inaugurated an almost inter- 
minable struggle between France and Austria by the 
defeat of the imperial army. His body was transported 
to his estate of Auaterlitz, the spot which a second rio- 
tory of the French troops afterwards rendered so famous, 
as if to justify the system of the Prince of Kaunitz, and 
his perpetual desire to remain the friend and ally of the 
French nation. 

The only grave fault committed by the skilful poli- 
tician was his having given his consent to, and facilitated 
the first division of, Poland, although it is true that 
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Frederick II. spared nolliing to seduce him. Further ' 
righted than her minister, Maria Theresa instinctively 
blamed this iniqcitons measure, and apprehended die 
vicinity of Russia. On the deed itself, to which she 
affixed her signature, in the name of the Most Holy 
and indivisible Trinity, after the usual formula, the empren 
wrote the following protest: 

" I ratify the treaty, aa so many superior and wise 
men desire it, but when I have been dead for a long 
time, the consequences will be seen of a usurpation which 
wounds every principle regarded as sacred and just." 

In the copy of the document which the Prince of 
Eaunitz would keep, she slipped the following remark- 
able note : 

" When all my provinces were assailed simultaneously^ 
and I knew not where to rest my head, I had to sustain 
me the testimony of my conscience and the assistance of 
Grod. Now, what a difference ! Not only does the public 
law of Europe cry vengeance against us, but we are «t 
war with reason and equity. Never, I confess, have I 
felt BO uncomfortable, and I am ashamed to show myself, 
Think, piince, what an example we shall give the woricl, 
if, for a miserable piece of Poland, perhaps of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, we compromise our honour, and sacrifice 
the esteem of the universe ! I perceive clearly that I am 
alone, and that age hna robbed me of ray resolution; 
hence, I allow matters to take their course, thongh not 
without profound chagrin." 

While aflixing her signature, the empress wept with 
the Polish Countess Wielopolska, a young heroine who 
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killed herself when the iniquitous deed was accom- 
plished. 

The chancellor, eventually, recognised his error, and 
formed a plan for the restoration of Poland, the throne 
of which country he wished to render hereditary under a 
prince of the House of Saxony. But it was too late: 
neither Prussia nor Russia consented to give up her 
prey. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HESTOBATION OF TH£ CLEBICAL BULE IN AUSTBIA — THE COK- 
COSDAT, AND THE EFFECT IT PRODUCED. 

With the death of Maria Theresa and the definitive 
accession of Joseph 11.^ who had, up to that time^ been 
almost effaced by his mother, a new era begins in the 
history of Austria. French ideas ascended the throne, 
and tried to regenerate the monarchy; but everywhere 
they aroused a formidable opposition. Before his decease, 
the crowned Messiah saw his best projects fail one after 
the other, and experienced the bitter pang of himself 
revoking his most salutary decrees. Leopold II. still 
maintained a certain number of his reforms, but he died 
in 1 792, and then, with the Chancellor Thugut and the 
Emperor Francis II., the old policy again rode rampant, 
and once more exercised its detestable influence. The 
Jesuits, though expelled from the empire, left their sys- 
tem behind them, and it continued to govern in their 
absence the peoples it had brutalised, and the higher 
classes, which it had demoralised. When the order 
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emerged from its tomb at the commencement of our 
century, it must have felt a pride on seeing ita work 
still standing. They needed only to take possession of it 
again, and instal themselves, as heretofore, in the edifice 
where fear, ignorance, misery, bigotry, and idiocy still 
reigned, and where they again found on the atones the 
traces of the blood they had shed. As we may imagine, 
they neglected and despised no means by which to gain 
their ends, and their efforts were crowned with success. 

It was in the scope of my work to describe this sncces- 
fion of curious and tragic events, and follow step by step 
the court of Vienna from 1780 up to 1859, But his- 
torical works cannot be improvised, and considerable 
time is required to read and study documents. I will, 
therefore, publish the second part of my work under a. 
special title, " Contemporary Austria," and will content 
myself here with offering the reader a sketch of the Con- 
cordat, the imperial family, and the projects of Austria. 

The Austrian Concordat, signed on the 18th of August, 
and promulgated on the 5th of November, 1855, has had 
the primary result of arousing theological passion. The 
country of John Huss, Luther, and Melancthon has been 
again troubled, as if by tha approach of a stonn, the end 
or violence of which cannot be foreseen. Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and the numerous sects that emanated from 
the Reformation, are ail expressing their anxiety. Win- 
dows are opened — people stand in the doorways and sur- 
vey the gloomy clouds that shoot across the aky to the 
hoarse growling of the distant thunder. The frightful 
reminiscences of the Thirty Years' War are rekindled in 
every mind. "What is about to happen?" people ask, in 
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mournful voice. " Will another 'Wallenstein, ot llUyi 
or Ferdinand II., pluodcr Germany, and, like hia pis^ 
tsessor, throw back civilisation for a century and a linlf?" 
The Austrian Concordat is, in fact, the most liumUe 
act of Eubmis^n, and the most unlimited liomage, &t 
Holy See ever yet obtained from a temporal poyrea. 

. Since the stem winter of 1077, when the Rhine I'cDuuoad 

\ ice-hound from November till April, and tKe £mpetOi 
Henry IV, passed three days, barefooted and in hie ^ui^ 
without food, in the court of the castle of Canossa, im- 
ploring the pardon of the fanatic Gregory VII., the woild 
has never seen anything like It. The partisans of the 
Concordat do not attempt to conceal this, or attenuate 
its extreme importance. I have before me an anonymous 
pamphlet, published at Vienna, and which has all the 
appearance of an official document, and I read in it theie 
lemarkable sentences: " Ample Concordats, affecting ihe 

I questions of principles, regulated in 1851 the spiritual 
aflairs of Spain and Tuscany ; but the Austrian Conven- 
tion of the 18th of August last possesses far higher import 
and is really unique of its kind; it completely abrogate 
the pretensions of the temporal power aroused in Get- 
many by the example of the Galilean Church, and lo- 
storcs to Catholicism its primitive rights, which have been 
Bo long violated."* 

The opening paragraph of this pamphlet will not appear 

I less curious out of Austria: 

" Tlie Concordat is an act which will become a landmark 

I in the history of our empire. The emperor and the Pope 
ore equally satisfied at having signed it, for it substitutea 

* Studien iibcr das oesterreieliisciic Concordat, p. 41, "Wiea : 
13S6. 
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a. definitive peace for a long and painful misunderstand- 
ing.' 

"The emperor has reason to rejoice: he has performed 
a deed of magnanimous equity, the remembrance of which 
will be a glorious crown for him down to our latest 
posterity, and will place him between Conatantine and 
Charlemagne, both illustrious in history in consequence 
of their generosity to the orthodox Church, the real 
source of all their greatness (worin wesenllich ihre game 
Grosse wiirzelt). The sovereign pontiff has equal reason 
to be satiahed, for he has cause to hope that, from this 
new seed, a better future for Austria will grow and 
flourish. What Pius VI. tried to obtain by a painful 
and dangerous journey, the grace of Heaven has granted 
to Pius IX. Had the Concordat of 1448 been equally 
radical, tlte pretended Reformation, with its fearful dis- 
turbances and sanguinary results, would probably not 
have agitated the world." 

This is certainly a most significant declaration. A 
compact which is considered sufficiently binding to have 
suppressed in the sixteenth century the immense revolu- 
tion of Protestantism, had it only been concluded before 
that period, must necessarily possess considerable value 
and range; the historian and the statesman must closely 
investigate it. As for Hltramontanes, the true beUevers, 
our anonymous author telb us they greet it with feelings 
of triumph and shouts of joy- 
Still it excites a very different emotion among their 
adversaries, and even among a considerable number of 
orthodox priests. Through the rest of Germany, iu the 
whole of Protestant and Calvinistic Europe, iu Switzerland 
2C 
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and Piedmont, a restless clamour has been aroused, like the 
warning cries of the sentinels on the bastions of an in- 
vested fortress. Some cannot see without trouble and 
indignation tfiis abasement of the throne, this voluntary 
aidication of the imperial sovereignty;* others deplore the 
new power with which it arms the Jesuits, those eternal 
tyrants of a hapless people; while others, again, regiet 
that the empire should thus have eternally alienated the 
sympathies of Lutheran Germany. The government, one 
party says, haa lost all political independence, and will 
henceforth be only a vassal of the Holy See; vrorse still, 
the others reply, it bends the kneo to France, from whom 
the Pope receives orders, as he owes to her the re-establish- 
ment of the pontifical throne. Certain publicists, on the 
other hand, regard this grave measure as an act of secret 
hostility to France, for such astounding concessionfl must 
enchain Kome to the interests of Austria. Several papets 
considered it as a league formed between the spiritiu] 
and temporal power, to render still heavier the yoke 
oppressing the nation. The Swiss papers feared from it 
indirect efforts for their own country; and L' Opinione at 
Turin went so fac as to say that the Emperor of AustrU 
would not be so weak as to sign such a convention. In 
short, all enlightened men uttered a cry of alarm, while 
the Ultramontane papers, L' Univen and the Joiernal de 
Bruxellesf among others, lighted bonfires and danced 
around them, like Hurons round the pyre on wliick their 
enemies are about to perish. 

But the moat lively recriminations were those raised by 
the Prussians. The Concordat seemed to them a snare 

" We liere employ the veiy words bj which tiie Aufltriaa gorBm 
"anuaes the effect produced on the Dissenters. 
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laid for Protestantism, a trap in which it must perish, at 
least in the vast domains of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Not a word was noticeable in it concerning the Lutherans 
and other Reformed sects, and wo stipulation in their 
favour; such silence was a very evil omen. The com- 
pact of August IStli hence adds a principle of discord to 
those which already e-xcited the two great Germanic 
powers against each other. 

In Austria itself complaints were not wanting. A 
large number of individuals, both laymen and ecclesiastics, 
remained faithful to the principles of the Gallican Church, 
introduced into their country by Joseph II., and which 
spread through Germany daring the twenty years he 
occupied the throne. Nicholas of Ilontheim, yicar-general 
of the archbishopric of Treves, published in 1763 a work 
entitled " Justini Febronli, De Statu Ecclesias et legitimS 
Potestate Romani pontificls, liber singularis" — that is to 
say, "Tiie State of the Church and the legitimate 
Authority of the Roman Pontiff" Febronius, we see, 
was a pseudonym assumed by the pious author, and it has 
since served to distinguish his followers, who are called in 
Germany Febronists. His system is based on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Bossuet: 1. Complete independence 
of sovereigns in temporal afliiirs ; the chiefs of the Church 
cannot depose them, either directly or indirectly, or dis- 
pense their subjecta from obedience; 2. Tlie supreme 
authority of councils, promulgated at the council of Con- 
stance, whose decrees were approved by the Holy See 
itself and have, at all periods, been observed m their 
spirit by the Gallican Church; now, these decrees ex- 
pressly state, that if the Pope or any other person refused 
2C2 
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to submit ta the decisions of the councils, a penance pro- 
portionate to their obstinacy must be inflicted, and they 
would be punished according Co their deserts, force beirig 
had recourse to if found necessary ; 3. Altliough the Pope 
exercises the principal ioiliience in (questions of faith, and 
his decrees are addressed to the collective body of the 
faithful, his judgment is not infallible, unless it be based 
on the consent of the whole Church; and 4. The apostolic 
authority cannot infi'inge the laws inspired by tlie spirit 
of God, and consecrated by the general respect of men: 
all principles, observances, and institutions, established in 
particular kingdoms and churches, must be uuassailable. 

Such were the declarations of the French prelates in 
1682, and they produced a democratic revolution in the 
heart of the Church. The Roman pontiff lost his abaolute 
authority, and found himself driven back from the tem- 
poral into the spiritual world, where a species of univeraal 
suffrage was organised against him. The privilege of 
making and publishing fundamental laws was taken irom 
him ; when the ecclesiastical body required new statutes, 
a constituent assembly could alone decree them. If the 
Pope refused obedience, they had the right of punishing 
him. The clergy, then, though so hostile to democracy 
in politics, considered it good and proStablc in the bosom 
of the Ciiurch; the pretatic aristocracy, and the inferior 
clergy, who represented the people, rose against their 
-chief, or tonsured monarch. By virtue of republican 
.principles they divided his supreme authority among 
theraselvcs. Looking at the part Bossuet played during 
this struggle, can it be believed that he was so humble 
and servile in presence of Louis XIV.? It was in the 
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hope of liberating the king, and augmenting hia pri- 
vileges, tliat ho waa the enemy of absolute power in the 
Church, reformed the constitution of Gregory VII., 
stripped the pontifical throne of its right divine, and 
substituted for it universal consent. 

The Galilean doctrines, then, obtained the approval of 
Febronius, who developed and strengthened it by several 
new maxims; he destroyed, or nearly so, the jurisdiction 
of the popes and their right of punishment; he conferred 
on the civil authority the direction and control of the 
seminaries, the investiture of pastoral dignities, and, as 
far as possible, the administration of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The Protestants favourably received a system 
which reconciled Catholicism partly with their own 
ideas. The archiepiscopal princes of Mayence, Treves, 
and Cologne, the three electors of the Holy Empire, and 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, also felt pleased with it, for 
it liberated them from the supremacy of Rome. During 
the year 1786 they held a conference at Ems, by which 
they definitively adopted it, and resolved to put it in 
practice. 

For some years past the new system had been agitating 
Austria, The Emperor Joseph IL, directly after mounting 
the throne in 1780, desired to apply the maxima pro- 
claimed in France by the thinkiiig men of the eighteenth 
century, and he published his edict of toleration, which 
established perfect equality of worship. The Protestants, 
hitherto persecuted, had the right to profess their religion 
publicly, and the monarch himself built them churches. 
The Jews were declared admissible to all ofiices, and the 
Catholics were aeparated, as far ae posable, &om the court 
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Vienasj nor the thirty-lbree years that followed, could 
shake it. It formed tlic ecclesiastical code of tlie empire 
until 1849, Uit on the 23rd of April, 1850, a rescript 
of tlie present prince gave it the first blow, and the new 
compact utterly overthrew it. 

But an institution does not disappear after an existence 
of seventy years without leaving some traces behind. 
Febronism, or Josephism, as it is stiEl called, has, there- 
fore, in the Austrian states, a great number of partisans 
who blame the Concordat. The government cannot dis- 
dain their objections, for they are based on respectable 
principles, already sanctioned by usage; but they reply ' 
to them by attacking tho Galilean Church and the reli- I 
gious tendencies of the Bourbons. This polemic, we 
grant, is carried on with considerable intelligence and 
skill, and it is the groundwork of all the pamphlets and 
newspaper articles published on the banks of the Danube. 
France, without suspecting it, offers a mark to Uie Ger- 
man UUramontanes. 

Tlie inferior clergy could not read without alarm the 
treaty drawn up with the Apostolic See, for, while it 
guaranteed the higher clergy all sorts of rights and 
privileges, it contained no stipulation in favour of the 
simple ecclesiastic?, and afforded them no refuge against 
oppression and tyranny. Their chiefs can appoint them to 
lucrative livings, or depose thorn, punish them, and con- 
fine them according to their good pleasure. Article 11 is 
thus drawn up : " The bishops will have entire liberty to 
inflict the puniabments arranged by the holy canons, or 
othen they may judge suitable, on clerks who do not wear 
a proper ecclesiastical costume, agreeable to their order 
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[ dignity, or who, in uij waj, nuy deserve 1 
asd can confine them in raamatatiei, araninniie^ gv 
^>e<3al btnldings." Tbia is the oigmisatioD of episotfqt 
defpottsm; there is no lesoorce, no appeaJ, in tbe case of 
abuse or injustice; the Ticdma can only bow th^z Iioidi 
and faSei in alence. 

A colain number of politidans fonn a hat cIass of 
malcontents, among them Hen von Bmck, Uie minuter 
of finances. Tbe prodigious conces^oos made to the 
Pontifical goTemment fill them with fear: tbe Concordat 
seems to them pregnant with storms, and the court of 
Vienna governed by a fatal illusion. Tbe emperor, ac- 
cording to them, baa established in his states a power 
which will soon stifle bis own, or, at least, dispute the 
supremacy with him, and approaching contests are inevi- 
table. What grare compUcationa may emanate from 
such a struggle! In April, 1856, the first tbunder-cl^8 
were beard on the horizon; a synod was convoked by the 
emperor, the presidency of which he wished to give tbe 
Archbishop of Vienna; but PJus IX. convoked the same 
synod, without mentioning tbe ministerial circular, and 
insisted on appointing the Papal nuncio to the presi- 
dency. The Archbishop Othmar was only to appear 
there as a member of the Church. A subterfuge wu 
discovered to smoothe down the dispute, bu^ for all that, 
the war had begun. 

We pass silently over the confusion produced in pablie 
instruction, in the press, and in family unions once pro- 
jected but now subordinate to the decisions of the 
bishops, A number of private grievances and causes of 
alarm are mingled with the general restlessness. 
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The Austrian government, however, does not despise 
objections or compkints, as we might be inclined to be- 
Keve. On the contrary, it replies with carefully elabo- 
rated articles and pamphlets. These works explain the 
full extent of the Concordat, the conduct of Austria, and 
reveal her hopes and plans. They cannot be studied 
with too much attention, for they prove that the recent 
compact is one of the gravest and most curious intel- 
lectual and political phenomena of our age. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ILLUSIONS OF ATJSTEIA AS TO THE VALUE OP THE CONCOKDAT — IT 
ANNOUNCES AND PEEPABES A BETURN TO THE GOLDEN AGE. 

The illusions Austria entertains about the Concordat 
are so strange and simple, that they form an exceptional 
phenomenon in the policy of our age. After thirty years' 
experience — after so many historic events stained with 
blood and tears — people yet allow themselves to be dazzled 
by such chimeras ! A simple description will almost 
suffice to show how futile they are, and what disenchant- 
ment they are preparing for the Vienna diplomatists. 
Let us, then, examine the waking dreams of the Austrian 
publicists. 

The reconstruction undertaken in the monarchical 
edifice of the Habsburgs since the victory of the impe- 
rial party, could not, they say, be eflfected without 
injuring the interests of many; ancient pillars, even heavy 
walls and galleries, had to be removed. This system of 
under-building is never performed without peril. But 
the compact of August 18 will prevent catastrophes and 
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eoBBolidate tlie tuildlngs. It forms a number of arclies 
which will support the groundwork, strengthen the 
general structure, and tie together the different parts. 
Henceforth, perfect unity will reign. The instructions 
and orders sent from on high will not die away like . 
empty words: a multitude of laborious and busy agents, 
spread over the whole country — the priests, in a word — 
will hasten to carry them out and second tlie projects of 
the sovereign. 

How could the state but gain by this? According to 
the precepts of its founder, the Church must render all 
men good and pious, just and honest, chaste and tem- 
perate; it should necessarily remind them of, and engrave 
on their hearts, the divine law of charity; it is also bound 
to teach them obedience and respect for the secular au- 
thorities, provided that these latter do not stand in oppo- 
sition to the ministers of the Lord. The mission of tlie 
Church compels it to prove that, under pain of damna- 
tion, taxes must be punctually paid, and the sovereign 
and the public functionaries prayed for, tliat the Creator 
may enlighten their hearts, and lead them to virtue and I 
the height of prosperity. If the Church spreads this spirit 
and these feelings around, the empires and kingdoms must 
profit by it. A country inhabited by gentle and honest, 
sober and chaste, charitable and affectionate citizens who 
always obey, never speak falsely, who pray for their 
temporal chief and his servants, and who love peace and 
concord — such a conntry assuredly offers the ideal of i 
political society. Now, the Church incessantly strives to [ 
attain this ideal, and even if it does not entirely gain its 
object, owing to -the obstacles that beset everything 
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human, atill it peraeveringly draws near it, and the man 
successful its efforts are, the more tranquil and prosperoos 
the states become. 

As it is 6o useful, would it be possible to refuse it the 
means of action required for its work? A Church whifih 
has its hands tied renders but sbght services; but a 
powerful and opulent Church, endowed with numerooi 
privileges, and surrounded by honours, works potently 
for the welfare of the nation. It converts every country 
into a model of an earthly paradise. Those persona who 
do not believe this are Gallicans and sceptics; but expe- 
rience will soon convince them of their error. Open 
your eyes, ye libertines, faithless men, and hardened 
mockers, for you are about to behold incomparable pro- 
digies! 

The interpreters of the imperial government say that 
we must not feel alarmedj therefore, at the numeitnis 
prerogatives conferred on the Ho!y See by the treaty <rf 
August 18. It assures it the freest, most frequent, diieet, 
and extended communication witli the Austrian clergy 
and the faithful. Does any one think it will abuBe this 
privilege? It will only serve for the happiness of Austiu, 
and moralise the sacerdotal body. Has not the heir of 
Saint Paul a special interest in all the priests being 
models of virtue ? He can, then, count on their obe- 
dience, and motion and manceuvre his black-gowned 
army, on the slightest signal, with prodigious regularity. 
Hence, the Pope will watch over the ecclesiastics of the 
empire, bow them beneath the yoke of severe drsciplioe, 
and keep them on the path of justice. The Austrian 
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bishops and priests will, henceforth, be angels of abnega- 
tion and purity. 

They, in their turn, will strive to excite enthuaiaam by 
their conduct. Popular governments possess one signal 
disadvantage : they grant the most precious rights to 
persons who do not understand their use, and, in their 
ignorance of their immediate utiHty, do not suspect the 
mournful consequences of their errors, or divine the fruit- 
ful results of judicious pohcy. The priests are infinitely 
further sighted; they will be cautious not to act against 
their own interests, or compromise a brilliant position. It 
is of the utmost gravity to them that they should be 
esteemed and loved, and their influence be thoroughly 
fell; and hence they will make a wise and moderate use 
of their prerogatives. Tlie Austrian seminaries will be- 
come BO many folds whence spotless lambs will issue, and 
the holy men of Germany will be so abundant, that the 
Church will hardly know how to employ them, and will 
find difficulty in canonising them. 

The ecclesiastics will be the more irreproachable, the 
Austrian politicians tell us, and will the more strive to 
appear to the faithful endued with that nimbus of piety 
which surrounds predestined heads, because envy is the 
eternal companion of privilege and the indefatigable ad- 
versary of the more powerful classes. All the world will, 
henceforth, watch their conduct, observe their counte- 
nances, and interpret their discourses. The officials, above 
all, will pursue them with their malignant vigilance ; 
for there is in the empire an old enmity and implacable 
antagonism between the bureaucracy and the wearers of 
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the cassock. Tlie now privileges and extraordinuy 
faTOura the latter have obtained will envenom tlie batud 
of the admiaiEti&tive body, and a prcrotuid jealousy wiH 
excite these two induential bodies i^ainat eocli oUur. 
The priests, therefore, muat keep on their guaid, and not 
expose themselves to the attacks of nudeTol^ioe and 
irony. 

But, it will be asked, what advastageB will tho pcopla 
derive from this political and religious compact? ftw we 
must always come back to that. Laws and treaties that 
do not ameliorate the lot of the masses possess oo value; 
of what use, then, will the Concordat be to the diBeient 
nation* grouped round the Emperor Francis Joseph? To 
this the Austrian diplomatists reply that no instUutMU 
has ever yet poured such a deluge of graces and hap|^e» 
over any country as this does. Their demoDstratioD is 
certainly original 

for a people to be badly governed, either pemlcloitt 
principles and crying abuses infect the sources of autboricj^ 
and no person has the right to supply a remedy, or the 
agents of the government, not being sul^ectod to a 
rigorous Eurveillauce, fall into an arbitraiy eyeten, 
neglect their duties, and injure the interests of their 
suborilinateB. 

France, and the Bourbons themselves, would have beaa- 
fited largely had the ecclesiastics of that country boea 
more influential and irce, been enabled to repress aiUnt^ 
and secretly the prodigality of Lnuis XIV, suspend hia 
disastrous wars, and overthrow the rule of the courtesaiM^ 
which reached, under Louis XV., the utmost verge of 
folly and impudence. 
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It would be an Insult to the Habsburg dynasty to 
compare it with the Bourbons, for tho imperial family of 
Austria has ever been diatinguiBhed for its irreproachable 
aioiala, and the treaty of August 18 will maintain it in 
tbese virtuous sentimeuts. But, if some 3ay the prin«e 
were to abandon that luminous path in which just men 
walk — if he were to commit faults, and give way to his 
imregulatcd passions, then the sacerdotal caste, in thek 
present organisation, stimulated by their conscience and 
authorised by God, would be able to address remonstrances 
to him and explain his duties, and thus, without disturb- 
ance, scandal, or any compromise of the monarch's dignity, 
inspire him with better feelings and more virtuous designs. 
Did not the kings of Spain always take aa their guides the 
Papal nuncio, the Archbishop of Toledo, and the Grand 
Inquisitor? 

As for the public ofGcials of every class, they will be 
unable to molest the people, infringe the law, or make any 
culpable use of the authority entrusted to them by go- 
vernment, for the clergy will keep an eye upon them, and 
discover and denounce the slightest infraction. If any- 
thing were to escape the vigilance of the chiefs, it would 
not escape their notice. Their pious ministry opens to 
them every door, every conscience, and gives them means 
to penetrate everywhere. They will watch over the 
administrative hierarchy like those cherubim to whom God 
entrusted the destinies of a city or nation, who held in one 
hand the book of the law, in the other the flaming glaive, 
and observed the actions of mankind. 

The Austrian Concordat, therefore, possesses the value 
of a liberal charter, if we may believe the writers of that 
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country. Why have political constitutiona been demanded 
with such feverish ardour during the last sixty yean! 
Partly through the fashion of the tiling, but paiUj 
through prudential motives. As faith has died away io 
the souls, and the punishments of another life no longer 
inspire terror, the people feel that material guarantees are 
necessary against oppression and injustice. Now, the 
Austrian clergy form from this time forth a narionat 
representation ; they will better defend the popular 
interests, and more easily explain to the temporal rector 
the state of temper, the wants and wishes of the multitude, 
than those deliberative assemblies where greedy lawyers 
chatter, servile oEEcialB sleep, obtuse tradesmen give their 
votes, and the readers of romances and journals swagger. 

Sueh is the intimate idea of Austria, such the fruhs 
she hopes to obtain from the treaty with Rome. Nothing 
else will be discovered in the semi-official pamphleta or in 
the pastoral letter of the Archbishop Othmar, primate of 
the empire. How can statesmen, men who have grown 
old in business, nourish such illusions, or conceive such 
vain hopes? 

The basis of the illusion is the infantile idea that the 
new rights, means of action, and privileges of every 
description recently obtained by the Austrian clergy, wHl 
raise the people, aristocracy, emperor, and sacerdotal body, 
above human nature. Henceforth there will be no Tice% 
aberrations, ambitious projects, or culpable desirea, TTie 
workmen and citizens will display in their conduct the 
image of all the virtues. The nobility will be not the 
less chaste, sober, docile, and pious : they will humbly bow 
their heads before the mitre and the amice. The priests 
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will literally carry out tlie laws of the Deciilogue, the 
maxims of the Gospel, and the precepts of the casuists. 
The sovereign, modest, laborious, gentle, and chaste, will 
listen without impatience to all the advice the prelates 
may deign to give him, and all the reproofs they may 
fancy themselves obliged to address to him, The public 
officials alone will not constantly follow the right road, 
but the clergy will soon bring them back. Austria, 
therefore, will be before long the promised land where the 
golden age will display its marvels, and intelligent men, 
no matter to what country they may belong, will weep at 
the thought that they did not see light on the banks of 
the Drave, the Theiss, or the Danube. 

The chief argument on which these brilliant supposi- 
tions are based is the very extent of the privileges 
granted to the ministere of the Church, They wiil dis- 
play their delicacy in not abusing them, and thenceforth 
all will go on swimmingly in the best of worlds. As if 
history did not prove exactly the contrary ! Give a caste 
or simple corporation any right or prescription, and it 
will make an unlimited use of it, and only atop before an 
obstacle or resistance, because it has not the power to go 
further, Pride, avarice, every human passion urges it 
onwards — even the noble faculties of our species, which 
is annoyed by limits, and ever tends towards the infinite. 
If a king govern thirty million subjects, he envies the 
prince whom sixty million obey: the latter in hia turn 
dreams of a universal monarchy ; and Alexander the 
Great desired unknown worlds over which to extend his 
conquests. Nothing destroys, moderates, or satifies am- 
bition, that most insatiable of all the passions that over- 
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tlii'ow the universe and trample the human race under 
foot. 

It will hardly be said that the Catholic priests have 
hitherto been kept in a state of dependence, and have 
always held an inferior position. The medieval amuls 
tell us differently, and the rash experiment from whid 
Austria awaits her salvation has already been tried. Tbe 
ecclesiastical order possessed, two hundred years ago, all 
the privileges now granted it, estates and treasures which 
cannot be returned, and an influence which cannot be 
restored : for sevei-al centuries it governed Europe, made 
princes kneel before the chasuble and stole, caused entire 
populations to rise in the name of the Saviour, and pra- 
duccd calms and tempests alternately in human mioda. 
Did this render the clergy more modest, just, virtuom^ 
disinterested and charitable ? The massacres of Hit 
Albigenses, the Saint Bartholomew, the punishments 
ordered by Philip II., the Borgias, the Thirty Yean^ 
War, the crai'ty schemes of the Jesuits, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the French and Austrian 
dragonnades prove the contrary, and show that extended 
privileges do not at all purity those who hold them. The 
internal history of the clergy proves this even bettcx: 
such depravity glided daily into the monasteriea dunxig 
tlie middle ages, that a refoim became indispensable 
every fifteen or twenty years, Pierre Daraiani, an Italian 
bishop in the eleventh century, has lell us a detailed 
work on the morals of the clergy, which would make tha 
most immodest men blush. When Pope Victor II, toolc 
measures to combat these excesses and put an end to the 
ii'regularities, the Roman priests formed a conspira^: n 
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^Seacon poured poisoned wine into the chalice, but not 
having been able to execute this profanation of the sacred 
mysteries without ttembKng, bis emotion betrayed bim, and 
he expiated beneath the axe his criminal intentions. Not 
only did the clerical order invade the territory of Europe; 
not only did it display insatiable greed, and a scandalous 
desire for luxmy and pleasures; not only did it poaaess, 
in spite of the Gospel, troops of serfs, but it wished also to 
plant its foot on the neck of kings. 

The popes set up this claim in the ninth century. 
Gregory IV. and Nicholas I, opened the road along 
which their successors vroold drive their triumphal cha- 
riot. Gregory VII. established absolute power in the 
bosom of the Church, and aspired openly to universal 
monarchy. Oatside the pale of the Cliurch, kings trem- 
bled before this surplieed priest crowned with the sym- 
bolio tiara. His work was consolidated by Innocent III., 
and Boniface VIII. completed it. The pontifical autho- 
rity governed for some years all lie temporal powers, like 
the summit of Mont Blanc towers above the Alpine 
chain. It declined from that period generation by gene- 
ration ; but the Apostolic court was not humiliated by . 
reverses, and kept up the same arrogance and ambition. 
The famous bull hi ccend Domini proved, in 1568, that it 
did not abandon its plans of religious and political supre- 
macy; and, though three hundred years have passed away, 
the tenor of the Concordat still reveals that the haughty 
spirit of Gregory ATI. animates the Church. 

It is asserted that the encroachments of the Holy See, 

and the species of usurpation committed by it at the first 

synod, together with the increasing demands of the Aus- 

2d2 
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trian clergy, have rendered the young emperor, who 
concluded the new compact under his mother's influence, 
rather thoughtful. Pitiless laws against the press are 
demanded to-day: to-morrow other measures will be in- 
sisted on. By degrees the domain of the temporal power 
will be restricted, and it will be rendered a simple 
annexe to the spiritual power. If the prince, then, try to 
reclaim his rights, the reply will probably be : 

La maison m'appartient : c'est a tous d'en sortir. 

Let him remember the interminable struggles of the 
German emperors against the Apostolic See, the lament- 
able end of Henry IV., who died of want in the bishopric 
of Liege, of Philip I. of France, and so many excommu- 
nicated monarchs. Theocracy is the foundation of the 
Papal policy. 
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CHAPTEK XXX. 

CHRONIC OB IKTEBMITTENT MADNESS OF THE HABSBUEGS — THEUL 
INEIEXEBLE OBSTINACY— CONCLUSION. 

The Austrian Concordat and the reflections it suggests 
to Viennese writers, and the perpetual schemes of the go- 
vernment to prepare the annexation of the Rouman pro- 
vinces to the empire, throw ample light on the power of 
tradition on the banks of the Danube, and the incor- 
rigible obstinacy of the Habsburgs. 

This strange, almost fantastic family frequently borrows 
from the visionary world the motives for its gravest acts 
and its most enduring conceptions. Its history, or, to 
speak more correctly, its physiology, explains the singular 
spectacle with which it strikes all thoughtful minds. 
Through Mary of Burgundy, it descends from Charles the 
Rash; through Joan the Mad, from the Catholic mon- 
archs, Ferdinand and Isabella. We also know the gloomy, 
violent, terrible, and daring spirit of the Burgundian 
prince, whom Louis XI., after the battle of St. Jacques, 
drove into a squabble with the Alpine mountaineers 
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Unable to discover the snare, lie broke all his s 
against tbeir Intrepidity, and died the victim of bis 
obstinacy and want of foresight. The marriage of his 
grandson with Joan of Arragon allied two mournful 
elements: the frenzied exaltation and impatient will of the 
Flemish sovereign, and the inexorable fanaticism of the 
Spanisli monarchs. 

In this unhealthy and feverish blood the insanity of 
Joan the Mad mingled a new principle of moral per- 
turbations. Hers was not a gentle and mournful mani% 
like that of the jealous queen, who, after she had 
poisoned her husband, Philip the Fair,* because she sup- 
posed him faithless, and convincing proofs showeil her 
error, took his corpse from the tomb, had it richly dressed 
and placed in a glass coffin, which she incessantly kept 
near her. Neither by day nor night, save for a fev7 hours 
when she snatched a restless sleep, did she turn her eyea 
from these livid remains. She allowed no woman to 
approach them through an instinct of jealousy that 
survived her reason. Through fear lest the body might 
be torn from her, she utidertook frequent journeys, usually 
setting out after nightfall, and the body was borne before 
her in the light of numerous torches. A monk Uavii^ 
persuaded her that the prince would come to life again 
in fourteen years, the queen awaited with infantine cm- 
dulity the accomplishment of the prophecy. The miracle 

* This poisomiig of Philip the Pair had hitherto remained unknown, 
but o letter of the Connt of Purstcmberg, who escorted the prince 
into Spnin. with three thousand Landskneohts, a document d ificorcrwl 
and pulilislied in 1S49, leaTes no doubt as to his prematiire fate. Be 
was onlj twenty-eight years of age. 
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did not take place, as we may easily assume, and she 
then fell into a state of raving madness. Her outbursts 
of fury compelled her imprisonment in a solitary tower, 
where for thirty-six years she hever once left off raving or 
giving way to the wildest extravagances. She did not 
die till April 12th, 1555, three months before the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. 

That taciturn, ferocious, and gluttonous prince, who 
was devoured by insatiable self-esteem and fearful bigotry, 
revealed his unhealthy origin by flagrant signs. His face, 
by its constant pallor, gave him the appearance of a 
spectre. While young he had a serious illness; at a later 
period his frequent headaches compelled him to wear his 
hair very short; gout, in his old age, frequently mounted 
to his head and threatened him with a sudden death ; he 
evidently had in. his brain a principle of morbid irritation. 
Long prior to his abdication, he remained for whole days 
plunged in gloomy thought, not uttering a word, and 
bursting suddenly into tears without explaining the 
reason. Just as his mother ever carried about with her 
the corpse of Philip the Fair, Charles V., the nomadic 
emperor, who resided nine times in Germany, visited Spain 
seven times, Italy six times, England twice, and the Low 
Countries ten times, who had set foot four times on the 
8oil of France, and twice seen Africa, was constantly ac- 
companied on his travels by his coffin. One day he pro- 
posed to his wife, Isabella, that they should retire into 
religious houses, and he himself did so, as is well 
known, after seventeen years of widowhood, and had the 
fantastic idea of celebrating his own funeral. A catafalque 
was erected in the church of the Hieronymites, against 
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which his wooden house rested. His courtiers 
vanta proceeded to the church in procession, holding 
tapers, and he followed them, wrapped in hi 
L «heet. He was extended on the bier, and the sen 

I the dead was commenced, "Charles joined in the 

^recited for the salvation of his soul," so Strada tcl 
" and mingled his tears with those shed by the followersj 

Pjust as if a real funeral were being celebrated." The 
burlesque solemnity lasted the whole day, and the at- 
tendants ended by throwing, according to the usual 
custom, holy water on the coffin. Charles V. then 
emerged from it, and went to sit in the garden of hia 
hermitage in the sinking beams of the sun. As he had 
taken cold during the burlesque, he soon felt very chilled 
and was carried to bed. The fanatic emperor never left 
it again: he died twenty-two days after, enjoining his 

f son, by a codicil to his will, to exterminate all the 

] heretics. 

I ask, in conscience, whether such follies as these aie t 
proof of a thoroughly healthy brain ? Can we not recog- 

I nise here, at the first glance, the wanderings of Joan tha 
Mad ? Michelet, who has discussed this question of he- 

I leditary madness in the emperor, adds Lo the action of 

' race the disastrous influence which the prince's govemor,M. 
de Chitjvres, exercised over liim during liis youth. Charles 
v., his pupil, was wisely educated by him in one act of 
madness after the other. The visions of uuivcraal mon- 
ftrchy, strange and romantic for a Duke of Burgundy, 
seemed much less so for a man in whom fortune 
united Spain, the Low Countries, and the Austrian states. 
The dream of Pyrrhus and Picrocholoa was no longer a 
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dream : it waa more than half realised by thia caprice of 
fate. Alas ! influences of the same nature were destined 
to obscure and lead astray the intentions of nearly all his 
descendants. The Habsburga of Austria and Spain were 
fashioned and set in movement hke automata by the moat 
sldlful and pemicioua mechanician. What was this poor 
M. de Chievres, in comparison with the Inquisition and the 
Jesuits ? 

Thus the mournful symptoms we have described were 
aggravated in Philip II. Can we believe that his savage 
piety, his thirst for blood, his gloomy libertinism, and im- 
placable pride, were free from mental alienation? Hia 
death between the walls of a cell, before a picture of Hell 
painted by Jerome Bosch, and hia dying agony tortured 
by hideous hallucinations, form a drama such as Dante 
could scarce have invented. Nearly all his successors, 
nearly all the heira of his uncle Ferdinand I., brother of 
Charles V., and Emperor of Germany, revealed by some 
signs the secret infirmity of the family. 

In Rudolph II, it was displayed in all its nudity. 
Business inspired him with the profoundest disgust, and 
he never interfered in it save through jealousy, and to 
complicate matters when he saw them in the hands of a 
skilful secretary of state. Curiosities, alchemy, astrology, 
and white magic, usually occupied all hia time. Invisible 
and inaccessible in the Hradachin Palace, he managed 
Lis household affairs so badly that at times there was no 
money to buy provisions. But this prince never neglected 
hia lions, his leopards, and his eagles: he tamed them 
with exemplary patience, and taught them to follow h 
through all the apartments of the palace. Every van 
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of pretended sorcerers lived there pell-mell witli the 
emperor: he imagined he could create men by meata 
of the alembic, resuscitate mummies, predict the futun^ 
see ohjecta a hundred leagues away in a mirror, malce 
goldj and command the elements. Hia favourites alone 
approached him for months together, bo that the empn 
did not koow were he dead or alive. Aft«r patoi^ 
several hours motionleas and silent, he would rise some- 
times and break up furniture, statues, clocks, pictures, 
and precious vasea. The death of an old lion, and of two 
eagles, which he daily fed with his own hands, broke lut 
heart: he was inconsolable at their loss, and soon uttered 
^ his last sigh. 

^^^H Even before Ills death, the sanguinary hypochondria <^ 

^^^B Fhilip II. reappeared in the Archduke Ferdinand II., 
^^^V who would one day ascend the imperial throne. In spjtc 
I of the edicts of toleration, he adhered to hia design of 

I ciusliing the Reformation, and sot to work unscrupnlousiy 

^^^^ and pitilessly. We have shovra to our readers t^ 
^^^L sepulchral face, this hang-dog devotee, who might juadj 
^^^H be called the greatest murderer in history. He it «■ 
^^^^ who exterminated two-thirds of the Germanic popula- 
W tiou, and by the excess of oppression, want, and famine^ 

L brought back his subjects to cannibalisin, and redaoed 

^^^^^ them to eat human flesh. Guards had to be stationed 
^^^^H round tlie cemeteries at night to prevent tiic dead bodies 
^^^^r being exhumed. His atrocious madness continued to 
F rage in liis two heirs, Ferdinand III. and Xioopold. 

I Hoffman did not invent more fantastic characters, or 

W Tacitus describe reigns more hideous than tliolrs. 

I In Charles YL, some lays of tight shone through* the 

m 
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clouds that usually enveloped the minds of this familyj 
although tlie expulsion of thirty thousand ProtestHUts 
recais the gloomy fanaticism of the Hahsburgs. Maria 
Theresa, tliough more intelligent than her predeoesaors, 
betrayed by manifest signs the leanings of her race. She 
carried bigotry to the furtliest limits of exaggeration, and 
at times treated her subjects with implacable ferocity. 
Bohemisj which during the Austrian war of succession, 
liad displayed slight zeal towards the dynasty of its op- 
pressors, was chastised for this in a barbarous fashion. In 
spite of the amneBtjr promised and stipulated by the 
French General Chevert, the whole country waa aban- 
doned to the fury of the imperial soldiery, like a city 
token by assault. A multitude of individuals belonging 
to the liigher clergy, the old and new nobility, even 
women of high rank, perished beneath the axe and by 
torture. In the midst of the eighteenth century, the 
punishments of the middle ages were renewed. The 
whipj the bastinado, hard labour, and perpetual imprison- 
ment, were the mildest punishments pronounced against 
persons guilty only of indifference towards the Habsburgs, 
for no act of rebellion was imputed to them. Twenty- 
one suspected persons were condemned without hearing 
witnesses, and secretly decapitated. Whole families dis- 
appeared in dungeons and were never heard of again: 
thus the ancient nice of the Counts of Wrtby waa exter- 
minated. During Maria Tlieresa's stay at Prague, whoro 
she went to put on the crown of Bohemia, one day, as she 
left the caatle, a priest had the courage to present to her 
more than fifty children, and women meeititas, who trem- j 
bled for their fathers and husbands, imprisoned by the I 
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Aulic commission. These unhappy beinga threw 
selves at the feet of the empress, and with tears and soljs, 
invoking the name of the Lord, the pity natural to wo- 
men, and the clemency prescribed by the Gospel, imptorsd 
the pardon of the captives. All those who witnessed the 
scene wept, save the daughter of Charles VI,, who re- 
jected their prayera, and conUnued on her way. 

The mixture of French and Austrian blood, by the 
marriage of Maria Theresa with Francis of Lorraine, 
produced two noble characters, two emperors who ho- 
noured the throne — Joseph II. and Leopold II. But the 
prince consort possessed a weak and timid character,* 
voluptuous and indolent nature ; hence the gloomy genius 
of the Habsburgs was not crushed or subdued by the 
genius of France, so slothfuUy represented. It slowly 
undermined the constitution of the new family, and 
suddenly, in the son of Leopold, in that Francis I. who 
i-eigned forty-three years and sustained a colossal w« 
against Napoleon, the sinister spirit of Philip H. reap- 
peared without any alteration and in all its ghastly 
nudity. It also animates, counsels, and directs the 
emperor, Francis Joseph, and the commencement of tlus 
prince's lelga strengthened in him the evil influences of 
his race. 

What a sad novitiate for a young man and for an abso- 
lute sovereign were the campaigns of Italy and Hungary 
in 1848 and 1849 ! What models, what teachers, what 
companions in arms were the Radetzkys and Haynaus! 
His mind was formed in the midst of blood, carnage, 
military executions; and the victories of the Russians over 
hia own subjects strengthened his throne. Such a sight 
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and sucli leaaons could inspire him with neither clemency, 
love of justice, nor devotion for his people, and they were 
far from conjuring the fatal influences that ferment in his 
veins. 

Instead of being attenuated or combated in time by an 
antidote, they have unfortunately been fortified by unto- 
ward circumstances. After hia return from Lombardy, 
while the court was resident at Olmiitz, it was hoped for 
a moment that he would abandon the old traditions of his 
family. He had already repudiated the Spanish etiquette, 
and several times ta,ken the unheard-of liberty of smoking 
a cigar in the imperial salon, which scandalised many 
patrician noses, for never had an archduke been before 
emancipated to such an extent. But ceremonials soon 
returned into favour, bringing in their train the gloomy 
humours, Titanic self-love and harshness of the Habsburgs. 
The young monarch was seen following processions, taper 
in hand, and, in 1 855, he put on the hair-cloth of the 
Concordat. The shadows of Charles the Rash, Joan the 
Mad, Charles V., Ferdinand II., and Leopold I., now form 
his sinister cortege, driving him from the good, and 
impelling him to bad. 

In studying the poHcy and actions of the Austrian 
government, and seeking to divine its prospects, we must 
not reason in an absolute manner or after ordinary proba- 
bilities. The partial or complete madness of nearly all the 
Habsburgs is an evidence, an element which must be 
taken into calculation, and the evil genius of that house 
may always counsel rash enterprises, which will upset the 
calculations of the cleverest men. Though it oppresses 
the earth with its massive and ponderous base, its capricious 
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' summit 13 loat iii the clouds, where it seeks the teniMl 
and braves the lighcoing. TwBnty times already it ki 
all but perished by the terapeats it has provoked, and 1 
Btrauge piece ofgood fortune, which Loiiis XIV. called I 
miracle, saved it repeatedly, aud even witliiii our know- 
ledge in 1849. It reckons on the perpetuity of tUi 
marvellouB fortune, and learns less than other ro^ 
fiimiliea from misfortune. It is like those men wlu 
believe they posBess an infallible talisman, and &B 
gravest obstacles, therefore, do not caiue it to abandoBite 
projects. 

The insensate eelf-eeteeia of the Habsburgg has a great 
share in that unbounded hate they feel for all principUi 
dear to nations. They believe themselves God's tme 
representatives on earth, but they make little di3tiiU]U< 
between themselves and their Master, and would feel a 
pang at confessing themselves inferior to Him, for the 
line of demarcation that separates them seems to thciB 
nearly imperceptible. Each sovereign this family pro- 
duces considers himself in his heart of hearts a fourA 
person of Deity. What idea, then, can he form of na- 
tions? Must he not regard them like humble flocks, vile 
hordes, too happy in obeying the chief that governs them 
and honours them witli his commands? Every attempt, 
therefore, every wish of disobedience, becomes not only a 
crime of higji treason but a real act of sacrilege, and no 
pmiishment can be too cruel for the impious, Hence the 
fearful repressions that have stained the s6il of Austria 
with blood. Men, that inferior race, are only grains of 
dust in the presence of the House of Habsburg, 
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sacrifices tliem and disperses them to the winds wliea ita 
projects demand it, or they dare to rise in opposition. 

This pride, t!iis hatred of liberty oi' conscience and poli- 
tical freedom, have necessarily strengthened the old animo- 
fflty of the Habsburf^ against France. Tlie Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., being at Mechlin with Lucas Cranach, wished 
to iiave a portrait painted of his grandson, Charles V., 
then eight years of age, but the young prince coidd not 
be induced to sit quietly, His preceptor, Adrian of 
Utrecht, then hit on the idea of hanging up before him 
a coat of raail and a portrait of the King of France. 
Immediately the boy remained quiet, with his eyes fixed 
on the hereditary enemy of his house and the brilliant 
panoply: Ha aversion produced raore effect than any 
prayers or commands. This same heir of the House of | 
Austria was not fifteen years of age when told that his | 
hetrothed, the Princess Claude, was going to marry the 
Count d'AngouIfime, afterwards Francis I. " You think, 
perhaps, that annoys me?" he said. " On the contrary, I 
am delighted with it. Aa no tie any longer attaches me 
to France, I shall be enabled to combat her openly 
according to the desire of my heart." From that period 
the hostilities between the two races was only momen- 
tarily suspended during the ministry of Kaunitz. Before | 
his death, in 1792, they began again. Austria con- 
cluded an offensive alliance with Prussia, which led to the 
invasion of the Champenois. The restis well known, and 
it may be believed without difficulty that the wars of the I 
Empire left profound resentment in the heart of the 
aburgs. 
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But the general tendencies of tbe French mind 
the hatred of Austria to the highest pitch: she r^ari 
France as the great crater of revolutions, whence they 
pour in burning streams over the whole of Europe. The 
absolute liberty of thought introduced into France by the 
eighteenth century, the democratic theories prodnceii 
since 1789, and the universal propaganda of French 
literature, have persuaded the cabinet of Vienna that tlie 
repose of Europe and the salvation of monarchies de- 
manded the humiliation or annihilation of France. Thae 
is no compromise possible between the unlimited preteo- 
sions of the Habsburgs and popular right; no argument u 
possible between a court excited by the most {iirioiu 
hatred of the new doctrines and the nation that represents 
those doctrines. During bis residence in London, in 
1848, Prince Metternich openly said that no end wotild 
be seen to the European troubles if a second coalition 
wei-e not formed against France, and unless she were pat 
down definitively or her territory lopped. The astntt 
diplomatist afterwards returned to Vienna, where, in spite 
of hia eighty-eight years, he exercised considerable influ- 
ence up to the day of his death. It is natural that he 
would not speak in favour of France; for hia overthrow 
and his flight, occasioned by the French revolution of 
1848, could not have inspired him with any sympathy 
for that country. 

The House of Austriaj that great enemy of the human 
race, as Joseph de Maistre calls it, goes far beyond the 
Czar in the theory and practice of oppression. Tyranny 
is with them a mania. The imperial family of Ruseia 
bears no hatred to progress and civihsation; Peter the 
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' Great, Catherine II., and the present r 
very conti'ary feelings. Whenever ii hrutal despotism 
reigns on the banks of the Neva, it ia rather the affair of 
personal complexion than the result of a permanent and 
invariable political system. On the banks of the Danube, 
it has for a long time been reduced to a doctrine, and 
forms an immutable tradition. 

Men may change, but the maxims, tendencies, and 
means of execution never vary. Only once during an 
intervalof twelve years, underJoseph II. and Leopold II., 
did French ideas modify the movement of the govern- 
ment. But with what enthusiasm, fury, and perfidious 
rancour did obscurantism and tyranny again instal them- 
selves in the imperial palace ! Chancellor Tliugut, 
Kaunitz's successor, found the German language too 
poor to express all his hatred of the French and the 
apostles of liberal maxims. Whoever dared at Vienna to 
speak about concluding a peace with France, led the 
existence of a criminal. On the 13th of April, 1798, 
this ferocious diplomatist tried to have the French envoy, 
Bernadotte, assassinated by a mob, and in the following 
year he organised the massacre of the plenipoteatiariei st 
Kastadt. 

Whenever the imperial family of Austria mini&E'iixT 
interest or pity for nations, any refpecl for ii« ibii:iim -./ 
the intellect, or any sympathy for the progr^ a' s:v. 
it has undergone some dreadful c 
its natural condition, its Olymfnan > 
its hardness of heart, and iu fa 
hack into iif hands the etiAf i 
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Austrian policy, constituted by Ferdinand II. attbelc- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, Has rnaiutaitied the 
same character from the day it saw light. It Is conton- 
poraneoua iirith that great Cathohc reaction of wliioh 
Wallenstein was the chief instrument. Born in ^t 
bosom of fanaticism, it possesses all its immoderate violence, 
obstinacy, and haughty and inflexible barbarity. Do not 
ask it for indulgences or concessions, for it neceaaarily in- 
vokes the authority of God, and makes Him its guarantee 
and accomplice. Sanctifying ita projectsi, errors, and 
crimes, it listens neither to complaints, observations, not 
prayers; it tramples nations under foot, overthrows ob- 
stacles, and, with a smile on its lips, wades tlirougli blood 
with the assured calmness of virtue. 

What renders it most fatal is ita blind and deaf oib> 
stinacy. History has no lessons for Austria; her snlfr 
matic mind disdains facts as well aa feelings, and Ae 
works out evil with the regularity of a machine. Boiu^ 
parte, who had occasion to study that country, thus d* 
Bcribed it in a celebrated conference, when, during JiinS) 
1813, lie addressed these remarkable words to the Prince 
of Metternich at Dresden : 

"I might perhaps have confidence in the personal 
attachment of my father-in-law, but the policy of his 
cabinet makes me experience at this moment a hai^ 
trial. This policy never varies. Treaties and marriages 
may retard ita course, but they do not change its direction. 
At no period will Austria renounce that which she is 
forced to abandon. When she is down, she seeks a refu^ 
in peace; but to her it is only an armistice, and at the 
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; she is meditatiaga new war. Examin 



lier conduct during the last twenty years. After fighting 
furiously against us in six campaigns, she only accepted 
the fiuspension of hostilities at Leoben in 1797, because 
she could not close the road to Vienna against us. The 
following year, when she knew me in Egypt with my army, 
she immediately reassuraed the offensive, and only signed 
the peace of Luneville in 1801, to keep away from her 
capital the victors of Hohenlinden. In 1805, she be- 
lieved she could surprise us in the midst of our prepara- 
tions against England; but this time she really lost 
Vienna, and underwent the unexampled catastrophes of 
Ulm and Austerlitz. She must submit once more, but 
Bcarce three years had elapsed ere s!ie had forgotten these 
rude lessons. In 1809, seeing us occupied at the other 
extremity of Spain, she attacked us with greater confidence 
than before; and the capture of Vienna and the defeat of 
Wagram alone caused her to conclude peace. Now she 
imagines that the chances will be more favourable to her, 
and you see how she immediately acta against us. By 
opening to our allies the Bohemian passes, she permita 
them to turn the position of the French troops and to 
cut off their retreat. 

" In a word, Austria can forget nothing. She will 
remain our enemy, not only so long as she has losses to 
repair, but also so long as our power threatens her with 
new humiliations. Her jealous instinct stiiles all interests 
and affections, and it annuls all my efforts." 

The negotiator listened without uttering a word to 
this historical cxpo=('-, and his silence conGnned its cor- 
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rectneea. Far from denying tlie obstinacy of Aii9tnil,-)if 
Eeemed to regard it as a title of glory. Napoleon el- 
pressed himself thns m 1813, and 1815 corroborated hi 
argumenta by a new fact. Austria dreamed of hiaovM- 
throw, and managed to hold out a anare to bim in whick 
lie was caught. Not only did causes of personal mi 
political enmity inspire Austria with the desire of oia- 
throwing bis throne, but the pride of the Ilabsbur-'s va 
unwilling to admit a son of the Revolutiou into the familj 
of European kings. They regard the nephew with an 
equally haughty eye. Tiie peuple adopts talent and 
success enthusiaatically and heartily, and shows the eame 
devotion for tlie man of yesterday as for those bom from 
a long line of ancestors. Royal and aristocratic families 
on the contrary, wrap themselves up in inflexible disdain; 
they oven have the word " parvenu" on tlieir lips, and 
close up their ranks when any one attempts to join them 
who has not a satisfactory genealogy, or does not posses 
a power consecrated by several ages of tenure. Vain 
would be the hope to bind them, for tbeir arrogant seiT- 
osteem admits of no compromise. 

• • • • a « 

Sooner or later France must make an end of Austri*. 
Tlie measure is, besides, full to the brim : all Europe lllB 
whole civilised world, ought to pronounce the overthrow 
of the Habsburgs. This family must disappear from the 
face of the earth, or at any rate from power, for never 
has a criminal race committed such wrongs on humanity, 



abused so cowardly and pitilessly a fortui 



sad 



vantage — 



that of birth— invented more falsehoods, humiliated and 
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martyrised a greater number of men, caused more tears 
to be shed, provoked more curses, or wantonly caused 
more bloodshed.* 

* The conclusive works of MM. Charles de la Varenne, Anatole 
de la Torge, Henri Martin, and UUoa, on Austrian tyranny beyond 
the Alps, support mine in proving that I am guilty of no exaggeration 
in speaking thus. 



THE END. 
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Kid a vory Mncers teeilng of iTsptrt for Ihe •allior. pErhajB uli i, v 

lwoliMd».— Ihonewhlch aMUBHMmdllioat whkJiswkniaaUbli-li.ii ■ ;ii..r 

jire bolb moK iDtetvBting ADd more practictULf imponnDt Uua tbe \iner. aci^t ncerEain early 
period otate, II ci«io[ be denied lh»l Om Influaico of tin IMWr. acuni; ul liie niosi siiiteplllilB 
Diid biprnriMe age, Ulnlb wider ud deeper. ItleUie gnat peculiar!^ of Mr. Carlj'le'BbaakB 
llisl. fnim Bin Ici tut, Ibe; are ill principle. Tbere is lunU; wy deull In ttaeni. or. if there la 
imT 11 It comnnitlvsly unlmpanuL It is bis smUllon In evonr oik lo eo lo the heert of ibe 
. 1 .__^.. ,. — -ittol,aDd U ■--- 

.. J, — sranbT. douuca. ui' ' - 

len of any teal ai , __. ,... ^„_ .. 

it Rj cmnpleUly. Ur. Orlyle haa hardly ctct wrltUu a page, however Inel^iaunL Ibe suIiIhcL 

nneiampled. H* baa ipent lUi life In a proteit ag^nit the D^oadosW both of paLiUis snil at 

vaDtaiiTidiMciiinaf ttaefadgaMr. Carljrie law It, or a rebement set of omaequencei drawn 
therenum. Ibey nUl nowbere eUe Bod anytUiig id vlTld. Ur. CUlyta's wbole oireer and pr«- 
eeot pmitloD appear lo na to embuly own liuly Uiu Uwae uf any elber man Ibe eipeclal ad- 
TanUgeB and dJoadfabtagefi of the Uleniy tempenment, — Lbe turn of mind whSdi Uadfl ltd 
puHSHin Id (It on a UK ntind snl make lanaAi i^ion men and thJnga loaUad of takliK port 
In the common affaire of life. We do not mean to (af that ha baa not-ror we (talnli be bu— a 
Tety worai syinpalhy tor, and Inlereat In, the race lo which be belongs In all U» pbuei of lla 
axiBtencD : bat be fa empballcally a preiicber, and not an actor, — amongst certain daasea of 
moiety, far the moat popular preacher to whicb Ihia generation baa Iblcned.' 
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